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To my sister 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


This is your book. Do you remember, beyond the 
deeps of death, your Rose of Victory in those days 
before Thanksgiving Morning, 1917?—-when you 
went, leaving to me the brief manuscript of your vivid 
“Dramatic Study” of Jeanne d’Arc. With my grateful - 
love to you for its inspiration and for all of your help, 
my best thanks too to our Louie, to Pauline, to 
Winifred, to Edith, to C. N. F., to B. H., to G. B. C., 
and 

To Sister Marie Clotilde of the Congregation of 
the Divine Providence, Directress of the Jeanne d’ Arc 


Home for French Girls, New York. 
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PART I 


THE CALLING oF ISABEL D’ARC’s DAUGHTER 


SAINT JEANNE D’ARC 


THE MYSTICAL STORY OF 
4A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE 


CHAPTER I 


LITTLE JEANNETTE 


I 


JEANNE suddenly knew she was a living soul. She 
was almost four years old, an apple-cheeked, dark- 
haired little girl in a red homespun frock with a white 
guimpe. Jeanne—called Jeannette at home—was in 
her mother’s lap on a low chair before the fire. Close 
by in his cradle her baby brother Pierre lay fast asleep. 

A winter storm was beating upon the old stone house 
at Domremy on the Meuse. Candles were not yet 
lighted on the table of the living room. Coals of 
logs, tumbling castles, gleamed against deep velvety 
blackness in the wide fireplace. A big iron pot, with 
fragrant supper of mutton and vegetables, stewed 
singing between tall andirons that reached almost to 
the mantelpiece. 

Across the hearth, smiling, in the best armchair, 
fire shadows dancing over him, sat her dear uncle 
Henry. All the other little girls in the village knew 
by now that her mother’s fine learned brother, Pere 
Henry de Vouthon, pastor of the fortified church at 


Sermaize, forty miles away, had come to-day to visit 
I 
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them. He rode on his big gray horse, bringing 
dreadful tidings of war. 

Catherine, Jeanne’s older sister, wrapped from the 
storm in their father’s cloak, had just run over to the 
Nicolas d’Arcs’ cottage to tell their cousin Mengette 
she would be too busy helping her mother to-morrow, 
to spin linen. Jacques d’Arc, Jeanne’s father, with her 
two older brothers, Jacquemin and Jean, were out 
looking after the cattle and horses and sheep. 

Jeanne. d’Arc sat watching her uncle Henry and 
her beautiful young mother, Isabel Romée d’Arc, 
listening while he told of the terrible battle of Agin- 
court. She was enchanted to see the constant glances 
of affection and welcome between them, breaking their 
sadness like morning rainbows over the valley, although 
they spoke of sorrowful things. 

Wonder and woe and mystery pressed upon the 
heart of the child as she heard the tale: 

‘Our brave French cavalry, tens of thousands strong 
under d’Albert’s command, rode into the Pas-de- 
Calais land, full of hope to drive the English back 
into their own country. The English king himself 
led the invading force, a little crown upon his head. 
His archers met our cavalry with such a storm of 
arrows as men have never seen, driving our army 
back. Then those mad archers with battle axes and 
billhooks rushed forward on our too-heavy armored 
men afoot, and hewed them down. D’Albert was 
slain, and slain also six more of our dukes and princes, 
hundreds of our nobles, flower of our chivalry, and 
full ten thousand of our fighting men. Our young 
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Duke d’Alencon proved his valor well. Himself 
engaged the English king, and with his sword struck 
off that crown which Henry wore. D’Alencon was 
beaten off with many wounds and taken still alive to 
their bastille at Crotoy. Our well-loved Duke of 
Orleans, alas! is England’s prisoner, too. He is 
carried away by the English into their own country.” 

Isabel d’Arc cried out, ‘Surely France shall ransom 
him? We will all give our last gold piece for him 
to come back to his city of Orleans.” 

“The English king refuses ransom for him. He 
intends to hold him in prison in their chill, foggy island 
for life. He dares not give our powerful prince, the 
Duke of Orleans, to us again, and will not for untold 
gold. The English king says No to France.” 

Isabel wept aloud. 

Jeanne threw her arms about her mother’s neck. 
She kissed her. ‘You must not cry, my mother dear. 
The English king shall not say No.” She slipped from 
her mother’s lap. She crossed the hearth, and stood 
before her uncle, placing her little hand upon his 
knee. She looked up at him, her clear eyes glowing 
dark as with fire of sunrise in a springtime sky, saying 
strongly, 

“The English king shall not say No to France!” 

Henry de Vouthon patted her cheek. ‘Ah, my 
Isabel, here is true French courage! The bon Dieu 
has given your little Jeannette a valorous soul.”’ 

“What is that, then, my soul?” asked Jeanne d’Arc. 

“Your soul is you—you, daughter of God,” he 
responded with emotion, and rising, signed the cross 
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upon her forehead, giving the eager child his blessing: 

“May God bless you, may God the Father bless 
you, and God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, One 
and indivisible forevermore! May the great arch- 
angel St. Michael, warrior of God, watch over you 
and guide you. May the Blessed Mother hold you in 
her care, and all the holy angels and saints of heaven 
guard and teach you, and love you, daughter of God.” 

Jeanne stood silent, thrilled—perceiving her inner 
self. Then, expectant, she felt—Reality. She went 
slowly back to her mother, saying to her very low, 

‘““My soul is me, my own self. Oh, I am a daughter 
of—God!” 

Isabel caught her to her bosom. ‘Yes, yes, my 
blessing, my lamb, my Christmas child!* Truly, you 
are a soul alive from Him. Our Saviour God sent you 
to do His will on earth, and to-love Him forever!” 

“T will, Iwill,’ vowed Jeanne d’Arc. “I will do 
His will, and I will love Him forever and forever!”’. 

“Ainsi-soit-il, Amen,” said Henry de Vouthon. 


II 


A second keenly joyous indelible experience of con- 
sciousness: AQ clear brilliant Easter morning. Two 
new-born lambs, her own, gift from her father, 
cuddling with their mother sheep by the garden door. 
Orchard fruit trees in blossom, scent of mother’s 
herbs and father’s fields growing; white lilies waving 


* Jeanne d’Arc’s birthday was the “old Christmas,” the Day of Gifts brought 
by the Three Wise Kings to the Baby of Bethlehem—Epiphany, January 6, 1412. 
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high in the garden corner by the little church next 
door. Catherine, the loved older sister, in her fine 
new dress of Virgin’s blue-and-white, out, looking 
eagerly up the road. Little brother Pierre taking 
his first steps by mother. Father and brothers, all 
the family in best Sunday clothes, waiting—waiting. 

Then—hastening along the high road and into the 
garden comes a tall woman with a wonderful face, 
smiling and holy, shining with love. She is embrac- 
ing mother, embracing Catherine. She is swinging 
Jeannette up swiftly, giving two kisses, saying, “Eh 
bien, our Christmas child’s turn to be confirmed like 
Catherine will come by-and-by. We shall see!” 

Catherine holds out her hand and this friend of 
mother’s, Colette de Corbie, puts on Catherine’s finger 
an Easter ring. ‘The little Jeannette looks to see. 
Colette shows the two holy names engraved on the 
thick part of the little Jaiton ring, ‘“‘Jesus-Mary.” 
Catherine’s hand clasps her little sister’s hand, the 
two run on ahead towards the church, for now the 
people in St. Remy’s church are singing. 

Always after when Jeanne heard music of the Resur- 
rection Festival, she saw and felt every moment of 
this first-remembered Easter morning at home, hearing 
again Catherine’s voice, loud, sweet, and womanly, 
singing with the others in church: 

“We adore Thee, O Christ, dear King Jesus Christ, 
Son of the living God, 

Who didst rise in triumph from the grave, 

And didst bear in Thy pierced hands the keys of hell 


and death. 
Make Thyself known to us in the Breaking of Bread. 
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Give us grace, O Lord, to arise with Thee, to leave all 
for Thee, 

That we. may be made like unto Thee, that we may 
follow Thee,’ 

Wheresoever Thou goest!’ ” 


CHAPTER II 
A LIVING SOUL 


I 


IMPRESSIONS rushed in upon the sensitive nature of 
the growing child. A rainbow, one wild rainy morning, 
sheeted across the valley from the river Meuse up to 
the hills beyond the Fairy Tree. Sunrises glowed 
reflected on clouds above the western heights, sunsets 
flamed far eastern skies. More wonderful roses grew 
in the old gardens of the deserted Castle of the Island 
than little girls of Domremy could find in the gardens 
of home. 

A brook went singing past the orchard down to the 
river Meuse. On that side, Lorraine, all lands the 
Duke of Lorraine’s; on one’s own side France, every- 
thing the French king’s. Jeanne d’Arc was wholly 
French, yet her heart was warm for her playmates 
whose homes were across the brook. 

Girls did not learn to read—they learned sewing, 
spinning, household work. Catherine and she could 
read only the names on Catherine’s Easter ring. 
Jacquemin and Jean went one winter across the Meuse 
bridge to a school in Maxey, and Jean could read in a 
book. 

Jeanne was quick at sewing and spinning, but while 
small she liked best to be out of doors, feeding little 
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pigs or chickens; in springtime following her father’s 
plow, dropping seeds in the furrow; in summer watch- 


ing the cattle, the sheep, and lambs in the pasture; 


in autumn gathering fruit, picking grapes on autumn 
days when Domremy’s valley lay dreaming, and hills 
were purple above woods of the Bois Chenu. 

Always there were travelers, often people in trouble 


coming along the high road that, down from the — 


Forest of Argonne, and up from the Loire country, 
here at Jeanne’s birthplace door, made a cross with 
the old, old road into Germany. 


II 


As she grew to be a tall, strong, beautiful child, 
she felt the visible loveliness of the world she lived 
in threatened by horrors unknown. She knew sharp 
pity for sad women and children, refugees fleeing from 
wild robbing soldiery scouring the far northern coun- 
tryside. More than once on wintry nights she gave 
her basin of hot supper to some worn traveler; she 
slept on the hearth, giving her bed. All her money 
from sale of her sheep’s wool went to hungry children 
of the praying bands, children wandering with good 
begging Brothers of St. Francis, praying for the end 
of the Hundred Years War. 

Jacques d’Arc and Isabel his wife, much younger 
than he, were full of compassion, given to hospitality. 
‘They were more comfortably off than their neighbors 
of the other thirty households in this farming village 
of Domremy; always plenty of food in their house, 


(Furpuvig IHS) ‘ 
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always a thousand francs in gold in Isabel’s wedding 
chest near the living room chimney. Jacques d’Arc 
passionately loved his younger daughter; she under- 
stood his heart. She liked sitting on his knee—by the 
fireside in winter, on the garden bench in summer. 
From passing travelers they heard much of the piteous 
woe that was in France.. The great landowners of this 
region had gone away for safety to live in cities. 
Jeanne’s father was a freeman; his tenure of his farm 
was as if inherited; his word as law to his neigh- 
bors in many ways, his faith silent and sincere. Jeanne 
heard many prayers both at home and before the 
altar in St. Remy’s, intimate cries of faith to King 
Jesus and His holy angels to come to the help of 
France. Every day she heard her mother entreat 
the saints to pray for France. 

Saints were never far off or vague to Jeanne 
d’Arc, but near and necessary friends. Her mother 
and father, her sister and older brothers, her four 
godmothers (each one named Jeannette) and the 
neighbors of Domremy and Greux, its twin parish— 
all loved the saints, especially the two St. Johns. 
Half the boys of the country-side were named Jean, 
many of the girls, Jeannette and Jeanneton. Leases 
were signed and contracts made on June 24 if possi- 
ble, St. John Baptist’s Day. People had no more 
doubt that he had an interest in their affairs than 
if he were visible among them. The spirits of just 
men made perfect would naturally, they felt, do all 
possible to help those on earth who were trying to 
do justice and love mercy and walk humbly. ‘The 
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voice of the self-denying man who lived on locusts 
and wild honey in the wilderness, crying, “Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord” was to them a_ tender 
friendly voice, still crying to their hearts, “Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people.” 

Of course, they never thought of worshipping the 
saints. God in Christ, Father, Son and Holy Spirit— 
Domremy folk loved and worshipped Him, going to 
His altar for communion with Him together, join- 
ing in the wonderful communion of saints. Jeanne’s 
mother lived by St. Francis’s rule of prayer: She went 
every morning of her life to pray in Christ’s pres- 
ence before His altar, making her communions fre- 
quently, always early on Sunday mornings and morn- 
ings of holy days, as Priscilla and Phoebe and others 
of the saintly women who lived in the days of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. 


All the world said Colette de Corbie was already © | 


a saint, going over France on foot, teaching women 
in homes and in convents of St. Clara to pray with- 
out ceasing by St. Francis’s plan. Catherine had 
confided to her little sister that she would like when 
a woman to be like Colette de Corbie; her mother 
said all Christians are called to be saints. 


Ill 


Isabel d’Arc told her children many stories of the 
saints. Jeannette’s favorites were those about young 
girl saints. It appeared that much must depend upon 
girls and women in the love and service of Jesus, 
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Prince of the kings of the earth. Mary was only 
a young girl when the Angel Gabriel came to her 
and told her that she was to be the Mother of the 
Blessed, for whom the saints had been looking ever 
since the days of Moses and Isaiah. 

Jeanne was much interested in Blessed Catherine of 
Siena, who had been still alive in Italy when Henry 
de Vouthon made his pilgrimage to the city where St. 
Peter died for his Lord. He saw her there, grown’ 
old, writing wonderful books of the love of the Name 
of Jesus, giving counsel to learned men. Yet Blessed » 
Catherine when a child worked hard in a none too 
grand home in Siena, and while still a little girl loved 
Christ’s spirit so much that she cut off all her beautiful 
hair to show her family she was to be His faithful 
soldier. She was only seventeen when He called her 
to straighten out troubles by going to lead the Pope 
back from Avignon to Rome. | 

Of St. Catherine of Alexandria, who lived long, 
long ago, the story was even more interesting to 
Jeanne, partly because her sister was named for this 
saint, and they often asked her to. pray for them. 
Isabel d’Arc would give her children dramatic details 
of St. Catherine of Alexandria, a girl of only nineteen, 
a queen in Egypt, who eloquently explained the faith 
to wise but doubting pagan men before their ruler. 
They put this beautiful young maiden in prison, they 
tortured her on the wheel, but the spokes flew off and 
could not hurt her. Afterwards they killed her, for 
she would not give her life to any but to Christ her 
Lord. She is the protector of young virgins; she 
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loves a young maid who keeps her soul and her body 
chaste and pure. St. Margaret of Antioch, too—her 
statue in St. Remy’s was often garlanded with wreaths 
by Domremy maidens—when only eighteen left her 
father, a heathen king, and kept sheep for her old 
nurse, a Christian. A pagan officer, wishing to marry 
her, imprisoned her, offering her freedom if she would 
become his wife. The dragon almost got her, but she 
held fast to love of Jesus, and died for the faith. 

Long ago, young brave Queen Clotilde of France 
(near home again now) prayed constantly until her 
husband, King Clovis, was converted to faith in Christ. 
He and his army were baptized by good Bishop St. 
Remy. Yes, Dom-Remy was of his déme, his cathe- 
dral, and his diocese. He lived near the cathedral at 
Rheims. 

Bishop St. Remy consecrated King Clovis with holy 
oil of a dove sent by the Holy Spirit. Always some of 
this oil had been kept in St. Remy’s sacred vial, his 
sainte ampoule. Always for hundreds of years oil 
from this sacred vial was used to consecrate the true 
kings of France in the cathedral at Rheims. 


CHAPTER III 
UNDER THE FAIRY TREE 


I 


THE Fairy Tree of Domremy used to spread the 
great lift and droop of its branches in a wide open 
space on a high airy hillside a mile above the little town. 
Wild flowers most plentiful, summer breezes most re- 
freshing, springtime earliest in fairy thrills of wonder, 
were all about the ancient beech tree. No one knew 
how old it was; some persons felt certain it was 
growing there when the shepherds watched their flocks 
by night, and saw the glory shining round. 

Jeannette asked her mother one spring day at the 
Mid-Lent picnic if it could be true that the last lord 
of the Castle of the Island had died without a son 
because he used to meet a wicked fairy love under the 
Fairy Tree? Did she truly dig mandrake roots “to 
make money come’’? And the child showed one of 
those queer impish-shaped roots which she and her 
little playmate Hauviette had just been digging at the 
edge of the beech tree shade. 

Isabel did not laugh at her little daughter. She took 
the root from her and buried it with her own hands 
back in the bushes. Such talk was all folly, she told 
the. children. It was true that the last heir of the 
Castle of the Island was a girl. While a small child 

13 
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she, too, used to dance here with the village children 
about the tree, but she married young and went to live 
at Nancy. There were no more bad fairies here. A 
hundred years ago a good pastor of St. Remy’s made 
a procession, and marched all the children of those days 
up to the Fairy Tree on Midsummer Day, St. John 
Baptist’s Day. He read aloud, in French so that they 
could understand it, from the gospel of the other St. 
John; thus he cast out all evil spirits from this place 
forever. Only good ones were here now. People 
came from Neufchateau and Vaucouleurs, and even 
farther away, to drink the waters of the spring, which 
bubbled cold and clear on the bank below, by those 
clustering blackthorns, the Well of the Thorn. No, 
no, this was a place of health and well-being and inno- 


cent joy. For her part, Isabel thought it more Chris- _ 


tian to call the old beech by others of its lovely names, 
“the Ladies’ Tree’ or ‘“‘the fair May.’ Let all the 
children run and make their garlands now to hang upon 
its branches alive with blossom, a fountain of wonder 
ful bloom. ae 

Jeannette made her garlands with the other girls, 
and hung them on a low bough. Joining hands with 
Hauviette and with her cousin Mengette, she went 
singing and dancing with all the girls and boys in the 
ring of children circling round and round the Fairy 
Tree, her clear hazel eyes shining with the exercise 


’ and fun, her dark hair tumbled by the wind, her cheeks 


rosier than ever. 
‘This Mid-Lent picnic of the good folk of Domremy 
and their twin parish of Greux was always held on 
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“Fountain Sunday” afternoon. The mothers and 
older sisters made special little cakes for this féte. 
The children who had heard sung in church that morn- 
ing the fountain hymn, “‘O Laetare Jerusalem” always 
sang it once more under the big beech before they went 
to drink at the Well of the Thorn. Jeannette liked 
to crack nuts for little Hauviette on the stones by the 
spring. She took to-day all her own garlands from 
the “Fair May” when it was time to go home, carry- 
ing them down to St. Remy’s, for love of St. Margaret, 
placing them upon the statue of the girl who con- 
quered the dragon. 


+ 


II 


The old bell-ringer who usually rang for Angelus 
was nowhere to be seen. It was high time for Angelus, 
so Jeanne d’Arc began pulling the bell cord with all 
the strength of her strong young arms. The old man 
arrived running, much disturbed that any one should 
meddle with his bell. Jeanne, enjoying the pull of the 
bell and its thrilling music over the valley, did not 
relinquish the cord, pulling away, gaily pulling, at the 
same time reverently saying the Angelus. The bell- 
ringer stopped his grumbling and himself repeated the 
high salutation of the angel Gabriel when among the 
lilies he told Mary Mother of the coming Incar- 
nation, saying, “Hail Mary, blessed art thou among 
women.” 

But directly this was done he seized the bell, grum- 
bling again, and ordering the child to run away home 
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across the garden. Jeannette could not make friends 
with him again, when next noonday Angelus she went, 
hoping to ring the bell, nor at night, nor next morning. 
So she took counsel with her sister Catherine; then of 
wool from one of her own sheep she spun some yarn 
and knitted for the old man a pair of wristlets. She 
took them to him one bright evening Angelus time, and 
he was so much pleased with her kindness that he 
offered to let her ring the bell. From that day Jeanne 
often rang for Angelus, and always loved the sound 
of evening bell music. 


III 


Jeannette and Catherine went almost every Satur- 
day, our Lady’s Day, to take flowers in season up to 
the chapel of our Lady at Belmont, on another hill 
above Domremy. The family at Belmont had gone 
away for safety, too, like the Bourlemonts from the 
Castle of the Island. This chapel was neglected, but 
for the sisters. They put it in order and placed flowers 
in the shrine. Here together they prayed, asking the 
Blessed Mother to pray for them, always saying the 
angelic salutation, “Hail, Mary!” 

Jeanne d’Arc stayed once for a few days at the 
Castle of the Island, which in those times was sur- 
rounded by a moat with water from the Meuse. 
Jacques d’Arc, his eldest son Jacquemin, and four 
other men rented the castle; its courtyard and island 
meadows were a good place for oe in case of an 
invasion by marauders. 

Jeanne and her sister and ‘plavnaee found it 
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enchanting to “play lady”’ in the rose gardens and the 
old deserted chambers and salons of the Castle of the 
Island. A noble statue of Saint Michael was in the 
chapel, and the children looked with reverence upon 
the face of the great archangel, warrior of the heavenly 
hosts. 


IV 


A traveler told Jeanne’s father that the unconquer- 
able fortress of Mont Saint-Michel was the only one 
in the northwest which held out against the English. 
Tournai, in the northeast; their own fortress, the castle 
of Vaucouleurs, twelve miles down the river Meuse, 
were the only other forts left to France, except the 
strong thirty-towered city of Orleans on the Loire. 
Jacques d’Arc groaned. 

“Tf the English should take Orleans, now they have 
our Duke of Orleans, then is all France lost by that 
wicked woman, the Queen.” 

The woe of France, the grief and terror of the 
Hundred Years War, deepening over the land, caused 
Frenchmen to turn against Frenchmen in fear and 
greed and wild sins of cruelty. Duke Philip of 
Burgundy, a powerful prince, outraged by the murder 
of his father John the Fearless—which he attributed 
to France’s heir—had allied himself to the English 
king, Henry V, and was with the English in occupation 
at Paris. The French king Charles V1 was insane; 
his sinful queen, Isabeau of Bavaria, in league with 
the English. She married her daughter to Henry V, 
agreeing that their offspring should be kings of France, 
signing away the rights of the young Dauphin Charles. 
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Vv 


Into the shadow of these troubles fell, for the family 
at Domremy, a great personal sorrow. The D’Arcs’ 
elder daughter Catherine,—lately married to Colin de 
Greux,—died, after a sudden short illness. Her death 
was a startling, a piercing grief to Jeanne’s loving 
heart. How could one so much loved go out of sight 
like that? She could not believe Catherine was gone; 
her arms groped for her at night; she wakened sob- 
bing and moaning for her sister, alone in the little room 
looking towards the church and garden. 

Isabel, herself in much sorrow, would take her 
daughter with her in the gray wintry mornings to light 
a candle before Christ’s altar, praying Him that upon 
Catherine might shine perpetual light. Jeanne would 
cease weeping for a little time, yet was soon again 
in tears. Her mother, hoping this acute grief would 
soon wear itself out, was trying also to soothe Jacques 
d’Arc’s anxiety. His fond father-heart feared for his 
ewe lamb; Jeannette would moan her own life away. 
Something must be done to break this agony of the 
young girl’s tender heart. 

Jacques went one evening to the mother of the loved 
little Hauviette, asking her to lend the child for 
comfort to Jeannette, to sleep in her too-lonely arms, 
against her breaking heart. Jeanne never forgot the 
light on her father’s face when, carrying Hauviette 
to her, he told her the little one had come to sleep in 
her bed. Filled with motherly cares for her small 
bedfellow, she soon found rest again. 
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And now began for Jeanne a season of intense 
interest in that invisible world where Catherine was 
dwelling in light perpetual. She could not hear enough 
about the joys of Paradise, and its peopling angels 
and saints who look upon the Face of Christ. Spirits 
and the spiritual world grew near and dear to her 
heart. She would often ask our Lord to permit her 
sister to enjoy the companionship of those young girl 
saints of whose lives they had learned together by the 
home fireside. 


VI 


Her mother took Jeannette in the early springtime 
for a fortnight’s stay with Pére Henry de Vouthon. 
They walked to Sermaize, staying for a night on the 
way with a cousin’s family. Their visit was a comfort 
to the good pastor as well. He had with him now his . 
nephew, Nicolas de Vouthon, son of Isabel d’Arc’s 
other brother, a carpenter at Sermaize. This young 
man, studying to be a priest, was glad to answer the 
questions asked by his eager cousin Jeannette, but they 
often went to their wise uncle with problems too deep. 
Henry de Vouthon was a loving pastor of these lambs 
of Christ’s flock, a smiling, certain soul. Just his smile, 
illumining a dark question about the spirits of those 
gone from sight, made Jeannette feel the glory of the 
invisible world surrounding this visible world, life 
immortal, light immortal, love immortal of King Jesus 
and His saints and His angels of light. She grew 
silent and happier than she ever supposed she could 
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be. Isabel was very glad they had made this visit; 
she and her daughter felt their hearts more closely 
knit, walking home together by sunlit ways to Dom- 
remy on the Meuse. 

Jeanne said every day a prayer taught her at 
Sermaize: 


“And now, O Lord, Holy Father, in Thy pity, in 
Thy love, wash in the sacred fountain of eternal life 
and clothe with the white robe of everlasting blessed- 
ness, the soul of my dear sister Catherine. Among 
the shining jewels of Paradise may she rest, absorbed 
in the Light of the Presence of Jesus our Lord, until 
Thou bring her into Thy heavenly city, to see Thee 
face to face.” 


vil 


Isabel d’Arc prepared her young daughter for her 
confirmation. (Long after, Jeanne gave testimony, 
“My mother and no other but my mother taught me 
the Lord’s Prayer, my Ave and Credo.”) She had 
taught her “Our Father” long before, but now also 
many of the dear old Latin prayers in the French of 
her day, and that wonderful summary of the Faith 
made by Apostles who walked with Jesus, “‘I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and 
Earth, and in Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

All, all was real as sunrise to Jeanne d’Arc. Isabel 
felt a new, a deep spiritual motherhood for the 
intensely interested young being who, with her, loved 
these things she loved best in life. She came with 
Jeanne to the door of St. Remy’s when Jeanne first 
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entered for the sacrament of penance; she waited for 
the young girl among the lilies in the garden corner, 
and when she came forth after absolution, kissed her 
awed and shining face. 

Jeanne’s four godmothers—‘‘all my four Jean- 
nettes’—came that Easter Eve to share the home 
festival of the d’Arc family. Jeannette de Vittel had 
walked from Neufchateau to spend the night and see 
her godchild confirmed on the morrow. Jacques d’Arc 
gave his Jeannette one of his rare kisses, and with his 
arm across her shoulders told her to light the Easter 
Eve candle on the festival supper table. Best of all, 
her mother gave her Catherine’s ring, the little metal 
ring engraved with the holy names, “‘Jesus-Mary.” 
For the rest of her life this ring was Jeanne d’Arc’s 
dearest earthly treasure. 

On Easter Sunday morning she heard again songs 
of joy in the living Christ. Kneeling for her first 
communion, the young girl kissed the name of Jesus 
on her Easter ring, vowing with all her loyal soul to 
be His loving faithful soldier to her life’s end, as she 
had received the Holy Spirit in the laying on of hands. 

From this happy day onward Jeanne kept St. 
Francis’s rule as Isabel d’Arc kept it, early every 
morning at the offering of the Holy Sacrifice, making 
frequent communions with reverence and growing love. 
The great forty days of this Kastertide were filled with 
joy. On the Sunday between Ascension ‘Thursday and 
Pentecost (now Saint Jeanne d’Arc’s Day) her mother 
first noted that her singing voice had taken on new 
tones, strangely lovely, virginal, and strong. 
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Not only Isabel, but presently all the family, the 
curé, the neighbors, were speaking of the other-worldly 
quality of her girlish voice. The faithful felt this 
especially on Sunday mornings in St. Remy’s—some- 
thing different about Jacques d’Arc’s daughter—seeing 
Jeannette coming from her communion, her young face 
reverent, bright, hearing her sing low as she knelt 
again in prayer beside her mother, 


“O Jesu, whom, by power divine, 
Now hidden ’neath the outward Sign 
We worship and adore, 

Grant when the veil away is rolled, 
With open face we may behold 
Thyself forevermore!” 


CHAPTER IV 
JEANNE’S VOICES 


I 


SUMMER, and the valley of the Meuse aghast at black 
news of despairing France. Henry de Vouthon, riding 
through Domremy on an errand of mercy to north- 
ward, brought word of the last battle of Verneuil, 
more appalling to French hearts even than Agincourt 
nine years before. Women weeping, girls whispering 
terror. Jeanne d’Arc saw her father speechless with 
uncomforted woe. 

She felt the acute restlessness of a girl on the edge 
of womanhood, sharing the poignant restlessness of 
her times. With fiery feeling she heard her brothers 
Pierre and Jean saying what they would do if they 
were men. But what could a girl do, a child not yet 
~ thirteen? 

She went often into the cool, shady little church in 
those summer afternoons. Kneeling alone there in 
the Presence, she gave her soul to listening, listenihg, 
absorbed in contemplative love. Day by day Jeanne’s 
budding womanhood of soul longed for fuller revela- 
tion, thrilling with creative receptivity. One Sunday 
afternoon as she knelt here alone, listening, listening— 
clearly, with that rush of certainty which may well at 
first experience amaze the soul—she heard from deeps 
of silence the Holy Spirit speaking, 
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“Love and believe! Love and believe!” 
A passionate loyalty of love and desire for action 
flamed within her. She vowed, 


“I will, I will. My holy Lord Christ, I believe Thy 


Spirit speaks to me—for I love, I love Thee!” 


As a prophet child of centuries before, so this child — 


doubted not, but made response, “Speak, Lord, for 


Thy servant heareth.” 

Her special preparation began that summer after- 
noon. She sat alone on a bench beneath a broad- 
branched fruit tree in her father’s orchard garden. 


A dove perched above her head, the garden very quiet | 
with the stillness of a Sunday afternoon, the young | 


girl at one with Nature and with Nature’s God, gazing 
upon the name of Jesus on her beloved ring. 


II 


Suddenly Jeanne was conscious of a brilliant shining, _ 


and stood up startled; for over in the corner of the 
garden by the church, a marvellous radiance illumined 
the lilies, a more than earthly light. And as Jeanne 
gazed she saw distinctly a glorious figure, a noble 
face benign and strong, with eyes of compelling gaze, 
she heard a voice saying to her: 

“Be a good girl, Jeannette. Pray often in the church 
and God will aid you. I come from God to help you 
live a holy life.” 

So—she was called to be a saint! Colette, her 


mother, her uncle Henry had told her all Christians — 
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are called to be saints, but this—a holy life! She 
trembled from head to feet. Tears blinded her, then 
rainbowed in that wonderful shining light, while the 
voice spoke on: 

“It is the will of the Lord of heaven and earth that 
you shall be taught all that you must do. Two saints, 
two young maidens, martyrs for his love, will be sent 
you to instruct you in all you need know. Believe what 
they shall tell you. This is the order of the Lord 
Christ for you.” 

Jeanne felt all at once very young and timid, and 
hiding her face, cried, a frightened child. Was this 
great being an angel? She dared not ask, but, reading 
her thought, he answered clearly that he was her 
guardian angel. She breathed relief; of course, every 
one has a guardian angel, she had always known that. 
Oh, might she not perhaps be carried away at once 
like Catherine into the safety of Paradise? 

But a third time the voice spoke. She heard a gentle 
command to be ready, for the Lord Christ would soon 
send her word what she must do. 

Jeanne, dashing away her tears, gazed courageously 
at the shining figure that she now saw surrounded by 
other angels, yet still she could not speak, or think— 
she was afraid. The light faded into common day. 
The young girl, alone in her father’s garden, was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision. She remained 
silent. Even to her mother, when Isabel called Jeanne 
to help her with the supper, she could not speak. Yet, 
at first glance, Isabel d’Arc realized a new access of 
life divine. She kissed her Jeannette, promising this 
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week to teach the child an embroidery stitch on a fair 
linen cloth for the altar of St. Remy’s. 


Ill 


The wise mother kept her child much by her side 
in the following days. They walked together on 
Saturday up to the chapel of our Lady at Belmont, a 
blue-skied day, with flowers for her shrine. As they 
walked home in the gloaming, Jeanne asked her mother 
at what age Blessed Catherine of Siena made her vow 
of virginity for life? 

“Colette said only seventeen,” Isabel replied quietly, 
with a keen glance at her tall beautiful girl. ‘‘’ Twas 
very young. I hope you are not thinking of becoming 
a nun, my girl? ’Tis lonely enough now in the house 
with one daughter gone.” 

‘One need not be a nun to give all one’s life to obey 
the orders of our Lord Christ, ma mére. You, too, 
are His handmaid, His pucelle.” 

‘And you His comfort given me, my Christmas 
child.” Isabel drew her Jeannette’s hand through her 
arm, pressing it to her heart. 

“I put my trust in my Lord, not in myself! That 
word of Blessed Catherine’s shall be mine, dear 
mother.” 

‘‘And with it always, too, I hope, my word to you, 
as to all my children, ‘Work and God will work with 
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you. 


“I promise, I promise you with all my heart.”’ She 
repeated “Work and God will work with you.” 
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IV 


Jeanne was watching the sheep in the pasture, 
keeping them out of the field where her father was 
harvesting a few days later. She had taken her little 
spindle with her, and, walking up and down on the 
shady hillside, spinning as she strolled, she was 
suddenly enveloped with light. She saw again the 
vision of angels, she felt the rush of airs unknown, and 
heard again the voice of her guardian, repeating: 

“Be a good child, Jeannette. Pray often in the 
church. You shall have comfort and counsel sent from 
our Lord.” 

She was less frightened than at the first coming. 
A new serenity of faith filled and thrilled her conscious- 
ness. At St. Remy’s in the sunset hour she rang the 
Angelus bell with gay vigor and certainty, repeating 
the angel Gabriel’s salutation to another peasant 
maiden of old, ‘Hail Mary, blessed art thou among 
women.” And at evening she sang about her household 
tasks the immortal Song of Mary, 


“My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour, 
For he hath regarded the lowliness of his handmaiden. 
For behold from henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed.”’ 


Vy 
Jeanne d’Arc was by the Well of the Thorn, on the 


hillside below the Ladies’ Tree, when first she saw her 
saints—the two promised by the voice of her guardian 
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angel to be her teachers. For seven years they were 
often with her, these brave spirits, companioning her 
spirit. At this first meeting they came with her guardian 
in marvellous light. The angel vanished, and in the 
shining she saw, and knew them at sight—St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, protector of virgins, and with her, St. 
Margaret of Antioch. They came, filling the early 
air of evening with a strange unknown fragrance, wear- 
ing upon their brows crowns of precious flowers. 

Jeanne made her little courtesy of reverence. They 
in turn courtesied, smiling upon the child. They 
kissed her, and spoke words of consolation to her 
heart. St. Catherine asked what she valued most, what 
held most dear of any earthly possession. Jeanne 
showed them her Easter ring, and they both gave it a 
blessing. St. Catherine offered a secret counsel con- 
cerning her own nature, telling the maiden how best 
to keep the chastity of her body and her soul. With 
a rush of grateful joy in such intimate understanding, 
Jeanne reached upward, touching St. Catherine’s bosom 
with her ring, vowing to keep her soul and her body 
virgin—‘‘for so long as God shall will it.” 

Her visitors promised to come to her often, and to 
teach her as she grew in grace and in knowledge of 
Him in whom they and she “live and move and have 
being.” Then they were gone from her sight, but the 
music of their tones echoed in the evening air, mingling 
with bell music from the little tower. Jeanne d’Arc 
was happy, loving, trusting her “Voices.” To her 
they were always her dear ‘“‘Voices”—mes Voix.” But 
not for years was she permitted to speak of them to 
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any one at all. When again her guardian angel came, 
he told her who he was, for now she had ceased to be 
afraid with him. The great archangel (who had 
never lived in human form on earth like her saints). 
was St. Michael, warrior of God, head of His heavenly 
hosts who war against Lucifer and the dark powers, 
St. Michael who wrestled with the dragon, and the 
dragon prevailed not. 

He came visibly to Jeanne d’Arc as she knelt among 
the faithful at Christ’s altar, sharing the communion 
of saints, instructing her how to lift her will to meet 
the will of Deity. 

From this day forward she saw her saints often, 
sometimes two or three times in the week, sometimes 
with the angel, sometimes not; always they came 
surrounded with immortal light. She liked best 
being out in the vineyard, or tending sheep. The woods 
and fields of the home valley became doubly dear. She 
saw celestial fire in the burning bush of wild, rose-red 
mallows blossoming by the Meuse. 


VI 


The young girl had heard her Voices many times, 
and her whole being was alive, ready for a message 
of action, when one late autumn day up in the edge 
of the ancient oak forest above Domremy, she saw, 
among the low branches and the high, a great brilliance 
of light. 

Then suddenly came the voice of the archangel, St. 
Michael, saying, 
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“Jeanne, Pucelle of the Lord Christ, your Master 
has chosen you to ride forth into France, to bring help 
and consolation to the poor who suffer.” 

“I am but a poor girl and humble. How may it be 
possible for me to do such service?”’ she knelt to ask. 

“Rise up, Jeanne d’Arc. You will be given time for 
preparation. Make ready to ride forth in the strength 
the Lord Christ will give. You have no choice; it is 
the order of the Prince of the kings of earth. You 
must do this for Him, because of the pity that is in 
the realm of France.” 


CHAPTER V 


HER FOUR YEARS PREPARATION 
I 


Four hidden years of preparation for her life work 
followed, happy years for the tall strong girl, as she 
grew to be a glowing young woman, full of gaiety and 
grace and joy. Often she would hear her Voices 
every day for a season, speaking to her “‘in the language 
of heaven, beautiful, soft, and low.” Again there 
would be half a week of waiting silences. 

Jeanne d’Arc never spoke of these hidden joys of 
her spirit; they were not matters for speech. All 
young adolescent creatures know the necessity of 
personal silence, and this girl, conscious of unusual 
endowment, knew hers was a special work. She kept 
all these things in her heart, but her life before her 
little world bubbled and sang with music of the 
springing stream from the Source of Life. 

Domremy folk knew well that the d’Arcs’ daughter 
was daily more ardently devoted to prayer. She began 
to exercise her natural gift of healing, which accom- 
panied her ‘“‘discerning of spirits’—to the comforting 
of many. The neighbors’ boys and girls sometimes 
essayed to tease Jeannette, calling her “too religious.” 
One day when she was leaving a romping crowd of 
children to slip away across the garden to St. Remy’s, 
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two boys, Simeon Meunier and another, ran, and 
making a fence of their arms, barred her way. 

“Where are you going?” 

She stood silent. They repeated the question, 

“Where are you going?” 

“Into the church.” 

“What for? Tell us, Jeannette, why, why are you 
always running away, going alone into the church? 
What do you go for?” 

She looked into their eyes, her head erect, her 
womanly voice very low, “I go to speak with God.” 

Their arms fell by their sides, they knew she spoke 
truth. Later, when Simeon Meunier fell sick of a 
fever, he begged his mother to ask Jeannette Romée 
(girls here were often called by their mothers’ girl- 
names) to ask Jeannette to come and pray for him to 
get well. She came, she asked God to reward his 
faith, and at once he was healed. Jeanne always 
loved the prayer of faith that cures the sick, but ’twas 
said she spoke sternly of the sin of gluttony that makes 
many persons ill from too much eating and drinking. 
For her part, a draught of milk, a piece of black bread 
was for days at a time her meal. She was fed by Life 
itself. She grew always more lovely to look upon, 
her eyes more clear, changeful with light of the Spirit. 


II 


 Jeanne’s gift of prophecy developed during these 
four years of devotion, of waiting for the word of the 
Master Christ. She began to see ahead more and 
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more, to picture her work when she should ride forth 
for the consolation of the suffering poor of France. 
She worked to earn more sheep of her own, she saved 
money from their wool at shearing time for alms. 
She often said to her saints that she hoped her work 
might help to feed many hungry little children. They 
instructed her always in the twelve fruits of the Holy 
Spirit, whose seven gifts were hers. They prayed for 
her daily, and she prayed also for the fruit of love, 
of joy, of peace, of long suffering, of gentleness, of 
goodness, of faith, of meekness, of patience—not to 
be discouraged by delay—of modesty, of temperance, 
of chastity, that with a pure body and a clean heart 
she might adore the Holy Spirit, pleasing Love 
Eternal, world without end. With awe and joy Jeanne 
heard them giving thanks that she had received the 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit—Wisdom and Under- 
standing, Counsel, Spiritual Strength, Knowledge, 
Godliness, and that Holy Fear which dares do no evil. 


III 


In the springtime after her fifteenth birthday, Jeanne 
went one day up to the forest edge, to the ancient Bois 
Chenu. Her brother Pierre, coming to meet her, saw 
her standing rapt before something invisible. Jeanne 
gazed upon the most radiant vision she had yet beheld. 
A second and a third time she went to the forest edge, 
and there on a day of beauty she beheld St. Michael 
in a glory of celestial light. Her guardian angel told 
the maid that her time of action drew near. 
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“You must ride forth into France to the help of 
the suffering. It is necessary for the Dauphin Charles 
to ride to Rheims, there to be consecrated for his 
duty, with oil from St. Remy’s sainte ampoule. You 
must lead him to Rheims.” 

“Flow can I do this? I am not used to mount upon 
a horse.” 

“Your orders are from the King of Heaven, 
daughter of God. You must go.” 

Jeanne d’Arc knew that this must be. With practical 
French sense she mounted a plow-horse now and again. 
She rode to Neufchateau to see her godmother. Jean- 
nette de Vittel was considered rather a scholar, because 


her husband, a clerk, sometimes read to her out of — 


books. This Jeannette told her it was an ancient 


saying of the country-side that France, lost by a wicked 
woman, should be saved by a virgin from the borders 
of Lorraine. Certainly the wicked foreign queen had 
lost France. Now her insane husband King Charles VI 
was dead. She had helped her daughter, the Dauphin’s 
young sister, widow of the English King Henry V, to 
crown the baby English King Henry VI with his 
mother’s bracelet. Was it not all of a madness? 
Jeanne d’Arc cried out, 

“Is it not plain to all the world that our Dadpea 
Charles must be anointed King of France?” 

“Yes, most plain, but the poor young man is timid, 
stays at Bourges, and other castles of his friends in 
the Loire country where he is safe, far from the invad- 
ing enemy. My husband says he is called by English 
and Burgundians in Paris ‘the King of Bourges.’ 
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Come, my godchild, dear, let us go and pray our best!” 

Jeanne d’Arc went with her into the chapel of our 
Lady at Neufchateau to pray for the Dauphin Charles. 
She was visited by her saints and her guardian angel. 
As she concentrated her thoughts upon the young 
prince, she was given a clear picture of his face; then 
she saw another face, an older, gruffer soldier, an 
officer. She felt certain she would know both men at 
sight when the time came. In the development of her 
spiritual powers she was gaining daily. She worked 
at concentration in prayer with new vigor from this 
day forth. “Work and God will work with you” 
became more deeply understood in the central acts 
of her vivid faith. 

Faith was to Jeanne d’Arc, from the hour of her first 
seeing the heavenly vision, an increasing product of 
her inmost life; each prayer, each approach to God, 
an act of all her faculties. She said long afterwards 
that she had now “the will to believe.’’ The spark 
she brought with her, the special genius, she kept 
steadfastly alight by faith, by her will to love and 
believe, 


IV 


Jeanne now made up her mind to ask counsel from 
Henry de Vouthon and Nicolas de Vouthon concerning 
her first step forward. Jacques d’Arc grumbled about 
taking his horses from their work, but he gave his 
daughter a mount, mounted himself, too, and rode 
with his Jeannette to visit their kinsfolk at Sermaize. 
This was the maid’s first long-distance ride. Her steed 
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was clumsy, but he could go! So, galloping along the 
country roads, she felt the breeze of France upon her 
face. 

And she rode, as girls ride now, astride; but her’ 
father forbade her as they neared the town. She was 
no more a child, but a woman grown; she should not 
ride like a soldier! Jeanne was singing, as she rode, 
the song French soldiers were singing, brought by 
young Domremy farmers from Vaucouleurs: 


“Arise, arise, Frenchmen, awake and arise! 
Why do ye sleep? Your enemy is awake, 
Arise, arise, Frenchmen, awake and arise!” 


Jacques d’Arc had a strange dream that first night 
at his brother-in-law’s house at Sermaize, and he 
looked often and oddly at his daughter next day, but 
he did not speak of this dream until she was safe at 
home with her mother again. He asked counsel here 
of the de Vouthons concerning taxes, too heavy for 
any manto bear. Dues for the fortress of Vaucouleurs 
Castle, yes, yes, one’s own ante-chamber of the king; 
but what about these raiding Burgundians, demanding 
tribute of the Domremy region, taxes that would eat 
up all the cattle or grain a man might raise? 

Jeanne, at dinner with her kinsfolk, felt part of her 
question answered by her father’s phrase. Vaucou- 
leurs Castle, twelve miles from home, was, of course, 
one’s own ante-chamber of the Dauphin who must 
be made king. So she but asked her uncle Henry and 
her cousin Nicolas concerning their good kinsman and 
her own, Durand Laxart, called ‘“‘uncle” by the Dom- 
remy children. Jeanne asked the priests privately if 
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this man might be trusted to ask for speech with the 
captain of the castle, since he lived at Burey near 
Vaucouleurs. Pére Henry de Vouthon said heartily: 

“No better man, nor more discreet, lives than this 
our kinsman Durand Laxart. He is a Christian who 
knows well that God sometimes chooses the weak and 
humble to lead the strong and mighty. You may 
trust him with whatever is in your heart, my child.” 

Then he told Jeanne again the story of his visit to 
her home after Agincourt, when she asked, so plainly 
for a little child, ‘“What is that, then, my soul?” 

‘I remember well, I shall never forget your blessing 
me. And, my uncle dear, you called me ‘Daughter of 
God.’ Will you bless me, now?” 


V 


When they were at home again, Jacques d’Arc told 
his wife of his disturbing dream. He was resting on 
the garden bench, beside Isabel, Jeanne sitting on the 
doorstep near. He growled, breaking the reticence 
of his frightened father-heart with difficult speech: 

“Isabel, my wife, you must forbid Jeannette to ride 
her horse astride. Seeing her so, I dreamed a horrible 
dream which pursues me day and night, and fills me 
with dread and a great darkness of fear. I dreamed 
I saw her riding forth in a company of soldiers across 
an unknown plain. She laughed and sang with them. 
Our daughter must never speak with soldiers at all.” 

Jeannette rose from the doorstep, and went into the 
house. 

Jacques d’Arc stood up angrily, and would have 
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called her back, but his wife seized his hand and drew 
him to sit again on the garden bench beside her. 

“Our Jeannette has somewhat moving in her heart 
and soul which we must neither try to make nor mend.” 

“TI tell you, my Isabel, we must not let her think of 
soldiers at all. So silent, simple, and so chaste a 
maid is in more danger than a girl who has a to 
hold young men from too bold speech with her.” 

“God speaks to her, as—to me, my husband, ee His 
Holy Spirit from our Lord Christ.” 

Jacques d’Arc stood up in the heat of impatience. 

“T know,naught of such speech as that! You know 
I try to do my duty, and to pay what I can of these 
taxes war heaps upon my head. But I intend to guard 
my daughter from horrors she knows not of, that is 
my duty, too.” 

He shouted for Pierre and Jacquemin and Jean. 
The two elder ones came. Pierre was asleep in his 
bed. Jacques d’Arc towered above them in the dusk. 

“Your sister has some strange ideas of soldiers in 
her head. I am warned of God ina dream. I warn 
you now that if she should ever try to go where soldiers 
are, I shall require you to seize her, and drown her 
there in the waters of the river Meuse!” 

‘Oh, father, no, no!” cried Jacquemin and Jean. 

And Isabel sprang up, crying out, ‘May the bon 
Dieu forgive you!” placing her hand over his mouth, 
with frightened murmurings trying to soothe his 
premonition of horror and grief. 

Jacques d’Arc shook off her hand, and to his sons 
said sternly, 
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“I mean what I say. If this should come to pass, 
and you refuse to protect your sister, I will protect my 
ewe lamb myself, I will drown Jeannette with my own 


hands.” 
VI 


Harvest and seed-time came and went, spring was 
once more dawning over the hills and the fields of the 
valley. One twilight, when Jeanne had not returned 
from seeking a stray of her flock, her brother Pierre 
found her, the lamb in her arms, standing beside the 
Well of the Thorn, her face strangely illumined. She 
did not hear him when at first he spoke her name. He 
believed in later years that it was then, by the Well 
of the Thorn, his sister received her mission. 

But no, this was given her at the table of the Lord 
on Easter morning. St. Remy’s plain little church was 
flooded with light of Christ arisen; and in Jeanne’s 
conscious union with His Spirit, so many saints and 
angels joined, that she wondered why they were not 
seen by all the faithful. 

Her Voices spoke to her with heavenly music in 
their tones. She received with distinctness an order 
from her Lord. The King of Heaven directed her to 
go to Vaucouleurs Castle and say to the officer in 
command that she was sent to warn the Dauphin not 
to give battle to his enemies now, for God would send 
him help before next Mid-Lent came. 

Jeanne had sung on Fountain Sunday, that spring- 
time at the picnic under the Fairy Tree, but she did not 
dance. Now she asked for an Eastertide féte on the 
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hillside, and all the maidens of Domremy came. They 
hung garlands of roses and late wild flowers on the 
ancient beech tree. And Jeanne sang with them as the 
evening star and twilight came, her birthday song of 
Epiphany: 


“Almighty and Everlasting God 
Who hast made known the Incarnation of thy Son 
By the bright shining of a star, 
Grant that the star of Thy righteousness 
May always shine in our hearts, 
And that as our treasure, we may give ourselves 
And all we possess to Thy service, 


Through Jesus Christ, our Lord!” 


CHAPTER VI 
“DAUGHTER OF GOD, YOU MUST GO” 


I 


JEANNE’S way opened before her. Durand Laxart 
came to Domremy with his wagon, asking his kins- 
woman Isabel d’Arc to send her Jeannette to stay with 
his wife, also named Isabel. So, on a May morning 
in her red homespun gown, her peasant’s cap on her 
dark head, her heart singing like a bird, Jeanne starts 
in Laxart’s wagon for her first visit to the castle, the 
fortress of Vaucouleurs. 

She expects to go at once, but Laxart insists upon 
first asking Robert de Baudricourt if he will receive 
a message for the Dauphin Charles. He leaves his 
young cousin at Burey with his wife, rides to the 
garrison, and returns, unable to get speech with the 
captain. 

In the evening after Isabel is asleep, Laxart hears 
Jeanne stirring in the outer room and goes out to ask 
why she is not yet asleep. The tall, radiant girl, 
standing there on his hearthstone, lighted candle in 
her hand, speaks out to her kinsman: 

“Have you heard the ancient saying, that France, 
lost by a wicked woman, must be saved by a virgin 
from the borders of Lorraine?” 


And Laxart, looking, believes. «‘’Thou—thou, child 
41 
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of my father’s house, thou child grown wise and strong 
—thou art the Lord’s Pucelle!”’ 

“Fis Handmaid vowed!” Jeanne smiled her rain- 
bow smile. ‘Will you bring His Pucelle to-morrow to 
the castle of Vaucouleurs?” 


Again delay. Outside the fortress walls admittance | 


was denied, but Jeanne, seeing a choir boy coming from 
the chapel in a crypt, asked leave to go down there to 
pray. This eleven-year-old boy remembered with 
elation all his life long how he led the unknown girl 
of the clear, keen eyes down to the shrine of Mary 
Virgin, where she prayed in the darkness. But, coming 
up to the sun again with the light of faith on her face, 
Jeanne saw a grave man of middle age, a knight and 
gentleman, speaking with Durand Laxart. He led 
them both directly into the great hall of the castle, 
where the officer in command was in company of many 
men. 

Jeanne d’Arc saw before her the face of the officer 
she had seen at prayer, and walking calmly forward 
stood before Robert de Baudricourt—stood silent, 
ready. 


2 


He looked at her with admiring eyes. His greeting © 


was one she cared not to hear, for he spoke of her 
beauty and her size. She remained silent.. He laughed 
a little, asking, 

‘What, then, do you want of me?” 

La Pucelle spoke with the dignity of her high 
commission: 

“I am sent with this message to you, Robert de Bau- 
dricourt: Send and warn the Dauphin not to give 
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battle to his enemies, for God will send him help 
before next Mid-Lent comes.” 

His gaze narrowed, for he thought how little the 
likelihood that the indolent young prince would try to 
fight. He said roughly, “I can do nothing of that 
sort.” 

“Send me with an escort and a safe-conduct. It is 
necessary for the Dauphin to know that God will send 
him help, for Charles must be consecrated our king 
at Rheims.” 

‘Who sends you here with this message ?” 

Clearly Jeanne d’Arc made answer, the color in 
her fair young face delicately mounting, as first she 
spoke before the world, 

“My Lord sends me.” 

“Who is your lord?” 

“My Lord is God, the King of Heaven and of 
earth.” 

De Baudricourt rose angrily, calling out to Laxart, 
“Whose mad lass is this?” 

“She is daughter to Jacques d’Arc of Domremy.” 

‘“‘An honest farmer as ever lived, although given to 
make pother here about his taxes. Take this girl 
home to him at once, and tell him to box her ears. 
Such is best cure for folly of this pious mad sort. 
What is the world coming to, that beautiful young 
maids appear to soldiers with such tales as these?” 

Jeanne took counsel in the evening with Isabel 
Laxart and Durand. They had no doubt of her 
calling, but if she was stayed, must it not be a sign 
that God did not yet will for her to ride into France? 
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“God ever worketh slowly,” said Isabel Laxart, her 
arm about Jeanne. ‘Our Lord was Himself often 
stayed and turned back on His road to Jerusalem.” 

St. Catherine and St. Margaret at midnight visited 
her humble room. 


‘ 


“Sleep, sleep in trust, Jeannette,’ she heard the 


Voices saying. , “Once more shall thy dear mother 
have thee to comfort her heart for drear days when 
' she must miss thy face.’ And then, “Fear not to 
follow in the way of patience. Learn of delay.” 


II 


Jeanne d’Arc returned home for nine months disci- 
pline of waiting, that strengthened mystically. her 
ardent soul. 

A sorrowful season was on the valley of the Meuse. 
Jean de Luxembourg, a Burgundian captain whom she 
was destined to know well, sent a regiment to besiege 
Vaucouleurs Castle. No help could be spared the 
country-side. Jacques d’Arc and his neighbors took 
hasty counsel, determining to remove their families at 
once over the border into Lorraine. Burgundy’s troops 
would not dare follow into the domain of the duke at 
Neufchateau. 

Jeanne d’Arc, before the altar of St. Remy’s, heard 
' plainly the voice of St. Michael, assuring her of safety 
for all dear to her; yet they must make this little 
journey, and she should find comfort at Neufchateau. 
This came in daily communion at the altar there, served 
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by saintly refugees of the Augustine Brotherhood; 
while humbly all the daylight hours Jeanne toiled to 
aid the woman who kept the inn, where Domremy 
villagers were crowded in during this enforced stay. 

The siege of Vaucouleurs was soon raised, and Jeanne 
gave hearty thanks at St. Remy’s once again. Dom- 
remy folk, now heavily taxed by de Baudricourt’s 
“suspended capitulation,” returned to find their houses 
robbed, some burned. Fire had been in the d’Arcs’ 
house, but its walls stood. A wall of St. Remy’s fell 
in; they all walked to their twin-parish church at Greux 
until it was restored. 

People knew, of course, about Jeanne d’Arc’s 
message to de Baudricourt. None spoke to her of 
this, for she was surrounded by a sacred, impenetrable 
reserve. She never even spoke of these things in 
confession: to be in constant communication with spirits 
from heaven, with angels, hearing their voices almost 
daily, and the voice of the Holy Spirit of Christ, is 
surely not sin. Her young companions knew well that 
she was called to a service worthy of the strength and 
sweetness of her words and ways. One day she said 
to Gerard Epinal, husband of her friend Isabelette— 
she was godmother to their child—‘“Boy, if you were 
not a Burgundian, I would tell you something.” 


III 


On Midsummer Eve she stood at the door of her 
father’s house, talking with a young man named 
Michael Lebuin, who had asked her to marry him. 
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She said, ‘‘No, you must not think of me, but of what 
can be done to send these Burgundians away.” 

Lebuin poured out hot words against all such traitors. 
He would like to drive them all out of these lands from 
Vaucouleurs to Coussey. 

‘Ah, between Vaucouleurs and Coussey there is a 
young girl who before one year is past will make 
certain the consecration of the King of France!”’ 

Lebuin looked at her with a new determination to 
make her his own. Once a girl was married she would 
forget these fancies of a religious maid. He took 
Jacques d’Arc into his confidence, saying how dearly 
he loved Jeannette, how eager he was to make her 
his wife. Jacques d’Arc promised him her hand. Yet 
when Lebuin appeared to court the maid, both she 
and her mother refused him admittance at the door. 
Isabel said plainly that Jeannette was not of a mind to 
marry anyone; she wished her old playmate well, 
but wondered he had dared speak to her father. 

Lebuin was angry beyond words. He went to 
Toul before a magistrate, and summoned Jeannette, 
daughter of Jacques and Isabel d’Arc, to appear before 
the judge, to “mend her breach of promise” and marry 
him out of hand. 

Jeannette was alarmed when first she received the 
legal notification, but she took up the affair at once in 
prayer. Her Voices told her not to be afraid, she 
should win her case at Toul. So she walked to Toul, 
accompanied by her brother Pierre, and the twenty 
miles seemed pleasant to the young companions. 
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Jeanne went into the cathedral to pray to God for help 
at the Virgin’s shrine, and to recommend herself 
to the guidance of the Blessed Mother. Then she 
went to the court, faced Lebuin gravely and said to 
the judge, 

“Sir, I have never promised this young man anything 
at all, nor ever will. He errs not only in judgment, but 
also in truth.” 

There was really nothing more to be said, but all 
legal processes take time; this one required several 
visits to Toul. On the last walk home she arrived 
amicably with Lebuin, who, convinced that Jeannette 
could not be frightened into marriage with him, was 
content to be treated again with friendliness before 
their little world. _ Isabel laughed and cried when she 
kissed her daughter, home from that, her first trial. 
So Jeannette, knowing her mother was glad of what 
had been well begun at Vaucouleurs, grew closer to her 
in silence of filial love; both were sensitive to the cer- 
tainty that for this maiden something was ordered 
apart from woman’s common lot. 


IV 


Jeanne heard how Frenchmen with Frenchmen were 
battling, Burgundians against Armagnacs supporting 
the Dauphin’s cause. In the northwest the English 
assailed unconquerable Mont Saint-Michel. 

_ “Never will they take that fortress,” Henry de 
Vouthon said, again with his sister’s family at the 
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Domremy fireside. ‘But their effort against the very 
heart of France may yet avail to slay our land. The 
English are encamped before Orleans of the thirty 
towers. Lord Talbot, lieutenant for John of Bedford, 
Regent in France for the infant English King Henry 
VI, has brought up an army of Englishmen before our 
stronghold on the Loire. And in our own French 
fortress of Les Tourelles, opposite Orleans, guarding 
the broken bridge into the fair city of our exiled Duke, 
are English lords and soldiers, daily sending cannon 
balls over into Orleans. In the besieged city are thirty 
thousand refugees from all that pleasant southern 
countryside, crowding the citizens who must suffer 
hunger and death in this long siege. This city of 
our hope, brave Orleans, must not fall.” 

Agony of despair ruled the hearts of the people of 
France from the Loire to Chinon Castle, where Charles 
of Valois and his gay court danced on the volcano’s 
edge—and to the remote village on the Meuse. 

Yet here, in the bosom of the people, in the pure, 
passionate heart of a young girl, their deliverance was 
prepared. And now to Jeanne d’Arc her marching 
orders came. All through the Advent season and 
the blessed Christmastide, at Epiphany—when on her 
_ seventeenth birthday she saw the vision and heard the 
Voices at St. Remy’s altar again—constantly her 
Voices were calling, calling, calling her. The time for 
action drew near. One February dawn, standing with 
a young lamb in her arms by the sheepfold bars, under 
the morning star she saw the heavenly light grow 
marvelously clear. And from the light her guardian 
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angel spoke, St. Michael, warrior captain of the 
celestial hosts, saying to her, 

‘Jeanne la Pucelle, daughter of God, you must go to 
raise the siege of Orleans!” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE RIDE INTO FRANCE 


I 


JEANNE D’Arc sat beside her mother in front of the 
fire, spinning, spinning, her wheel swifter than Isabel’s, 
her heart grieving for this parting with home. Jacques 
d’Arc dozed in the big armchair across the hearth, 
fitful firelight playing over his tired face and rugged 
form. Romping of brothers not yet gone to bed 
upstairs mingled with music of the spinning wheel. 

“T wish I might stay beside you and spin,” whispered 
Jeanne. 

Isabel cast a glance at her husband. 

“If you ask our permission to do what all Domremy 
knows you asked de Baudricourt for in May, your 
father will lock you up over in the island castle.” 

“T must do what is given me to do, even though I 
were daughter of a king.” 

“My child, my heart is with your heart. I have 
thought much of the saying that God will send the 
Dauphin help before next Mid-Lent. I have decided 
what I shall do. Our Lady’s Festival of the Annun- 
ciation comes this year on Good Friday. By Mid-Lent 
I shall be with hundreds of women at her shrine at 
Puy, which is not far from where they say the Dauphin 
has gone to the castle of Chinon. I will make the 
pilgrimage on foot, taking your brothers Jean and 
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Pierre with me. Your uncle Henry de Vouthon knows 
of this my determination,-and your cousin Nicolas is 
going with us. They wili send to you a wise servant 
of God they know well in. that ireBion, Brother 
Pasquerel.”’ 

“Mother, may mother, would I ae fice all that 
is in my heart.” 

‘Daughter of God, my heart is yours in Him. Iam 
not learned to explain, as Colette could, of the things 
my spirit knows from His Holy Spirit; but I can see by 


thine eyes, now this moment, that thou art called of ’ -.- 


Him as truly as any of His saints when they lived on 
earth. Men cannot know all that women know, my 
girl, concerning our love of Christ’s love.” 

“Tf it is His will, I shall see you at our Lady’s shrine 
at Puy.” 

‘May the bon Dieu grant we keep Easter feast 
together! Our Lady will deny no mother help of her 
best prayers when Good Friday comes, as this year, on 
the same springtime day that the angel Gabriel gave 
her annunciation of her most holy motherhood. Youare 
seventeen, my Jeannette, older than the Blessed 
Mother when she was overshadowed by the Holy 
Spirit. May she show the Dauphin all he needs to 
know! His sinful mother according to the flesh has 
never instructed his soul!”’ 

“To-morrow, my mother, I go to Isabel Laxart. 
You know she is to bear a child. Tell my father, after 
I have gone, that you are willing I shall stay for a 
time with our kinsfolk near Vaucouleurs.”’ 
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The two rose, the sound of the spinning was stilled. 
They clung closely together in a long wordless farewell, 
the shadow of the future upon their loving hearts. 

Jeanne made but one visit of good-by; she went to 

see her cousin Mengette, married and widowed since 
her mission was foretold. Taking Mengette in her 
arms, she commended her to God. To say good-by 
to Hauviette was not possible; the child would weep 
too bitterly at parting, and make her weep. 
-. Jeanne d’Arc was resolved to leave her village with 
- brave head held high. As she rode away in Laxart’s 
cart, she called out gaily, passing the house of Isa- 
bellette, 

“Adieu, I am going to Vaucouleurs!”’ 


II 


Again in the house of her kinsfolk, the Laxarts, 
Jeanne was forced to wait. The captain of the castle 
refused to consider her seriously. He was not averse 
to see a fine young woman about, but this mad notion 
of sending her to the Dauphin? not his affair! 

She spent many hours in the castle crypt, praying 
at the shrine of our Lady. You may see there to-day 
the small, dark, benign face of the Virgin, the little 
statue Jeanne d’Arc loved. The power that over- 
shadowed the humble Maid of Nazareth was con- 
sciously illumining her own way. She concentrated 
every thought, every emotion, every desire, in the 
one desire to be sent soon on her errand for France. 
Every morning early Jeanne went to the altar of a 
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parish church near the house where she was staying, 
and soon the “common people of our Lord,” as King 
St. Louis used to call them, began praying for her and 
with her, certain that this devoted maiden was truly a 
prophetess raised up to lead her people out of the 
wilderness of the Hundred Years War. She was her- 
self so certain, and so simple in her certainty! Let 
but the siege of Orleans be lifted, and the Dauphin 
crowned king, would not the troubles of the French 
cease? 

The voice of the people began acclaiming her as 
their angelic one. Robert de Baudricourt, riding past 
a parish church of a wintry morning, heard women’s 
and girls’ voices saluting her as she came forth 
friendly among them, “God forward thee, our 
Angelique!” 

And Jeanne fell into a temptation—not into a sin, 
a temptation. She went back to the Laxarts’ cottage 
and told her cousin Isabel, as the two sat sewing on 
little clothes, that she was herself like a woman in 
Isabel’s own case—she was impatient for her time to 
come. She resolved to wait no more for that slow, 
stubborn Robert de Baudricourt to take action about 
an escort. She would go to Chinon castle on foot and 
alone. Dressed in men’s clothing, none would know 
she was but a young girl of seventeen. She was well 
and strong; she would enjoy the walk of four hundred 
miles and more; peasants along the way would be kind 
to a wayfaring boy. She went forthwith and dressed 
herself in an old, ill-fitting suit of Durand Laxart’s 
clothes. Isabel laughed to see her, but Jeanne assured 
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her this was the way St. Euphrosyne of old dressed 
when she had work to do among men; she cut off her 
hair, too! And, taking her cousin’s shears, Jeanne cut 
off her abundant dark hair, cut it en rond, becomingly, 
above her ears. Now she was ready as any young 
crusader to set forth upon her mission. 

Isabel protested in vain. Not so Durand Laxart. 
If the lass must go in this fashion, to obey those Voices 
she had told him-commanded her, he would accom- 
pany her. Perhaps—perhaps when they arrived at the 
shrine of St. Nicolas of Myra he, too, might have an 
answer to his prayers, and be guided on the way. Isa- 
bel kissed her husband, saying she prayed truly to see 
them both at home again by night. But Jeanne had 
already started onward, and he made haste to reach 
her and walk beside her on the open road. 

Her courage bloomed. Now she was indeed alive 
and setting forth to do that which had pressed upon 
her during these four years and more! Yet curiously 
enough this elation did not satisfy her inner self. She 
had no joy in her spirit, only a sense in every vein and 
muscle that she was active at last, in spite of Robert 
de Baudricourt. She knelt at the first wayside shrine 
chiefly because Laxart knelt; she was eager to be on 
the way, for they must cross enemy terrain to-morrow, 
and it should be under cover of darkness. 

But as Jeanne knelt, hastily saying her pater noster, 


she felt a rushing as of a mighty wind of the Spirit. — 


She saw a splendor of light, and serene and strong 
among the angels, the face of St. Michael. She heard 
his voice, 
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“Child, child, what is this you are doing? Are you 
obeying the order of your Lord Christ? Or is this of 
your own will?” 

“Ts it not His order that I must go to the help of 
the Dauphin—that I must go to raise the siege of 
Orleans?” 

Silence, and a great shining. Then, music, ineffable 
chanting of a far melody. 

Next—the close certain presence of St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret. Jeanne looked into the kind, un- 
reproachful faces of her spirit’s instructors, heard St. 
Catherine say it would be kind of her to ask Isabel 
Laxart to name her baby Catherine for Jeanne’s sis- 
ter, then Jeanne softly wept. Her willfulness dis- 
solved, a heavenly patience was born—destined to 
struggle often in its upward growth, yet of that 
quality of patience which knows not time. She 
rose and smiled her rainbow smile upon Durand 
Laxart. 

‘““My uncle dear, let us go home for supper with our 
Isabel. God wills that I should ‘ride forth’ into 
France. Not my will to go afoot in my own strength, 
but His good Will be done.” 

Jeanne now went to stay near the castle with Cather- 
ine and Henry le Royer, friends of Durand and Isabel. 
She made her confession before Pére Colin in Vau- 
couleurs, confessing to God her grievous fault; then, 
her conscience cleansed, she walked up to the castle 
again, humbly to ask aid of Robert le Baudricourt. 
The choir boy from the castle chapel assured her he 
would not see her now. Jeanne said, ‘Come, little 
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brother,” and together they went down into the crypt, 
to pray at the Virgin’s shrine. 


III 


As they emerged into the sunshine once more they 
met a knight, a grave man of middle age, who had but 
now arrived from the Duke of Lorraine. He asked 
la Pucelle, 

‘What are you doing here, my friend?” 

“T am come to this antechamber of the king, that 
Robert de Baudricourt may send me in safe conduct 


to the Dauphin, but Robert does not care for me or | 
for my word. Yet I shall be with the Dauphin before | 
Mid-Lent comes. [ will, I must, if I have to go on my | 


knees, wearing my legs off to the knees.” 
Jean de Metz cried out: 


“Must the king of France be driven from his king- | 


dom? Are we all to become English?” 
Jeanne d’Arc shook her head, ‘‘No!” 


“The Dauphin has betrothed his infant son to the | 


baby princess of Scotland. The Scots fight well on the 
side of France; perhaps this alliance will aid?” 


‘No one in all the world, not dukes, nor kings, nor | 


the daughter of the king of Scotland, nor any others | 
can restore the king of France. No help nor succor, | 
save from me. I would, in truth, far rather spin with | 
my poor mother, but this is not my choice. My Lord 


wills that I should go to the help of the Dauphin.” 
Jean de Metz gazed at her, read the inspiring truth 
of her mission in her clear eyes, then he took her hand. 
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‘‘Pucelle, I pledge you my honor as a knight, I will | 
myself by God’s help lead you in safe conduct to 
Charles of Valois, king of France. When do you wish 
to start?” ; 

“Better now than to-morrow, better to-morrow than 
later.” 

He smiled. “Will you ride in your woman’s gown 
or will you take a man’s riding dress?” 

Color like rose mallows of the Meuse-banks mounted 
to the maiden’s brow. So he had been told of her first 
start! Eh, bien, it would be much better to wear a 
man’s clothes. She smiled at him in turn, saying gaily, 

“Willingly, a man’s riding dress.’’ She stood look- 
ing down at the prayer-worn front breadths of her 
red homespun gown, while the knight told her he had 
but now come from Lorraine. The old Duke of 
Lorraine wished to see her. Perhaps he and Réné of 
Anjou might contribute, and aid her journey to the 
king. Certainly the duke would give her a black horse 
that de Metz would furnish her for the ride to 
Lorraine. Jeanne promised to ride to Nancy and ask 
help of the Duke. 

- Robert de Baudricourt, hearing of the plan, cried out 
that *his maid must be a sorceress, bewitching all the 
world. He called a priest and went himself also to the 
cottage of the le Royers, to make sure that what he 
asked be done. They found Jeanne d’Arc sewing by 
the fire with Catherine le Royer. ‘The priest put on 
his stole, then called out to Jeanne in a loud voice, 

“If thou art an evil spirit, avaunt! If a good spirit, 
draw near!” 
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Jeanne and Catherine were smiling—men are so 
amusing at times, even priests and captains !—but they 
corrected their levity at once, and solemnly Jeanne 
dropped to her knees, asking the curé for his blessing. 
He gave it her, and de Baudricourt, grimly satisfied 
that the powers of evil were not at work upon him, 
went away and gave consent to Jean de Metz to con- 
duct the maid to the king at Chinon—but at his own 
cost and expense. 


IV 


While la Pucelle was absent on her fruitless errand 
to the Duke of Lorraine—accompanied by Laxart and 
his friend Alain—de Metz and Bertrand de Poulengy, 
a second knight now rallied to her aid, asked of the peo- 
ple of Vaucouleurs a gift for the young girl they called 
their Angelique. When she returned, her two knights 
brought her this gift, to take the place of- a young 
officer’s clothes she had worn to Lorraine. ‘This was 
a new warrior’s suit complete, doublet and hose, a 
tunic to her knees, riding breeches of dark cloth, high 
leggings, boots and spurs, a boyish cap for her short 
dark hair. 

Jeanne was greatly pleased with her gift, and sent 
her love to all the people, not only by her knights, but 
also by the le Royers. All his life long Henry le 
Royer liked to tell of his Catherine helping la Pucelle 
the first time she tried on her riding dress, how like 
a young knight she looked when she came out for him 
, and for her knights to see, and of his saying to her 
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that she was brave to set out even with armed escort to 
ride across enemy country to join the phin at 
Chinon. She made reply, 

“T am not afraid. My road is sure. If the enemy 
are there, I have with me One who knows how to pre- 
pare my way to the Dauphin.” 


V 


Jeanne, with de Metz and de Poulengy, went up to 
the castle and told the captain of something revealed 
to her, by what nowadays we call telepathy. The 
Dauphin’s soldiers had been in battle and had sustained 
a loss. It had been a mistake to fight, but greater 
losses would be his unless she was sent to him. And 
very soon came a messenger of the king to his fort- 
ress of Vaucouleurs, bringing news of the lost ‘Battle 
of the Herrings’’ near Rouvray. De Baudricourt, 
convinced at last by the persistence of this maid, and 
by the support of faith she inspired in all about her, 
determined to forward her on her way. He directed 
de Metz and de Poulengy to ride only by night until 
safe within loyal terrain; he took their knightly oath 
of honorable safe-conduct for la Pucelle. He wrote 
his own private letter to King Charles, assuring him 
that he had not guaranteed costs of this journey. 

Jeanne d’Arc went to say good-by to Isabel and 
Durand Laxart. Laxart and his friend Alain gave her 
a strong young horse, better suited than the Lorraine 
black to the long hard road before her. 

Jean and Pierre d’Arc came to see their sister at 
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Vaucouleurs. They told her their father nearly went 
out of his senses on learning that she had gone into the 
garrison town. She caused a letter to be written to 
Jacques d’Arc, begging his forgiveness that she had 
started without asking his permission, saying yet truly 
she must have gone, even if she were a king’s daugh- 
ter, for God had called her, and would take care of 
her in all she must do. 

Outside the castle gates of Vaucouleurs that Feb- 
ruary afternoon, assembling rapidly at word flying 
through the town that their Angelique would ride forth 
this evening, came all the townspeople who could climb 
the hill. Within the courtyard were seven in their 
saddles, mounted for the way—Jeanne la Pucelle, her 
knights Jean de Metz and Bertrand le -Poulengy, the 
king’s messenger Colet de Vienne, Richard Archer a 
squire, and two young men-at-arms. She heard the 
sound of many voices of the people—men, women, 
and children, girls and boys acclaiming, while Robert 
de Baudricourt was giving last directions for this their 
first ride by night, as far as the Abbey on the upper 
Marne, where at daybreak they must seek shelter from 
his own kinsman, the Abbot of Saint Urbain. 


VI 


The castle gates swung open and she came. She 
held her head high, looking upon these thronging hun- 
dreds who shouted to Isabel d’Arc’s Christmas child, 
their Angelique, 

“Noél, Noél, Noél! Christ’s blessing on seek 
Jeanne, la Pucelle of the Lord!” 
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Their faith and love met hers in a great answering 
wave; and in this mighty moment between the Girl 
of the People and those who understood, the hid heart 
of Robert de Baudricourt was stirred. He seized his 
sword from its scabbard, and, running to her stirrup, 
gave it into her hand, saluting, and crying out heartily, 
“Go, and let come what may!” 

Jeanne lifted high the sword of France. She waved 
it for all the world to see, calling out aloud, while 
again the people cried, “‘Noél!” 

‘For this I was born!” 

Her cup of life welled brimming at her lips and 
heart as she rode forth into the darkness of that Feb- 
ruary night, rode forth at last into France, sent for 
the help and consolation of the people. The wind of 
the night was as the breath of the Spirit to her, while 
she galloped onward with her knights until dawn shone 
upon upper waters of the Marne, and she heard from 
St. Urbain’s Abbey the morning Angelus bell. 


VII 


Of our pilgrim’s progress during eleven days to 
come, a nature book might be written. Never was 
any girl’s camping trip so filled with joy in high adven- 
ture. They rode always by night, and Jeanne learned 
how the heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament woos one to its Maker. Her world was 
transfigured from the evening they left the Marne. 
They were in unfamiliar lands of fair romance when 
they crossed the Marne above Joinville, and in the 
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darkness took the road to Grand, hearing the brooks 
of Ornain and the Saulx singing beneath the stars. 
Before morning they crossed the next river, the Aube, 
resting above Bar through daylight hours, in a hill 
nook of Mont St. Germaine. 

Jeanne was eager to ride forward after their breakfast 
that morning, refreshed by a fish, broiled on 
coals by Archer the squire. But the young men-at-arms 
threatened mutiny if required to ride by day as well 
as by night. One growled, ‘“‘’I'were as well to throw 
this mad girl down a rock quarry, and all go back to 
safety!” 

Jean de Metz asked Jeanne d’Arc that night as 
they rode onward, 

“Have you no fear in these lands dominated by 
Burgundian power—no fear, really, Pucelle?” 

“None, my friend, for I know our way is made plain. 
Nor need you have any fear or anxiety at all, since 
now for almost five years my friends of heaven have 
been telling me I must make this journey into France.” 

“Neither I nor de Poulengy is disturbed. We fear 
not for ourselves, but for you.” 

She smiled at him through the starry dusk, bringing 
her horse to walk side by side with his own. 

“For me? Nota bit. Am TI not in safe-conduct of 
my two knights that God raised up to ride with me? 
Of late I have been often told that I shall regain his 
kingdom for our prince.” 

He asked her many questions concerning her Voices; 
but found afterward, in thinking of her words, she 
had but repeated in varied ways these two certainties, 
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that she was directed from heaven to aid France, 
and that this journey must be made without fear. 
Yet, despite her reticence, he was convinced that 
angelic presences went before her all the way. The 
soldiers with them always after used to declare they 
saw a halo, like the halo of our Lady, shining by 
night above the head of la Pucelle. Her knights 
confided to each other that in the sunrise hour when 
Jeanne lay down upon the ground to sleep, wrapped 
in her blanket, her long slender hand flung out close 
to the sword arm of brave Jean de Metz, it was for 
them a great stilling of emotion, a sacred experience 
of trust. Not for their salvation would they have let 
harm come near the Holy Maid. 

On a wild, rainy February morning, they came, 
after several nights’ riding, into a thicket opposite 
the city of Auxerre. Jeanne heard the ringing of 
bells, and, peering through the boughs, saw across 
mists the ancient cathedral towers. She exclaimed, 

“Ah, the Sunday bells at the great cathedral! I 
have never yet seen a great cathedral, none but the 
small one at Toul. We will go to the cathedral, all 
of us seven, and give thanks.” 

Colet de Vienne, king’s messenger, demurred. “It 
would be folly to show our faces in a Burgundian town. 
I shall rest here and sleep. Archer, my squire, may 
seek provision for us and for our horses where he 
will, but the soldiers and I stay hidden here.” 

Jeanne turned to de Poulengy and de Metz: “We 
should hear mass when we can. None will observe 
three knights at prayer on such a morning of rain!” 
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were doubtful, but at last consented, and 

d with her into Auxerre. So Jeanne d’Arc in 
doublet and hose, seeming a fair young knight, knelt 
unknown between her escort that Sunday morning, 
worshipping in the glorious rose-windowed cathedral 
of Auxerre. 


Vill 


A few more nights they rode under cover of dark- 
ness, coming ever into milder airs, a more southern 
clime; then, reaching market paths across country, they 
dared to ride by day, and so came at last to the 
town of Gien on the upper waters of the river Loire. 
Women were washing clothes by the river side. Jeanne 
dismounted and went and spoke with them; they 
assured her Gien, all this country was loyal to the 
Dauphin’s cause. 

She went up on foot at once to the church of St. 
Stephen on the hill above the town, to give thanks, and 
there asked to ring the Angelus bell. As its music 
sounded through the evening air, her knights and 
soldiers were already telling all who would hear in 
Gien, and fast flew the news: ‘The Handmaid of the 
Lord is come to do His will, to raise the siege of 
Orleans, and to set her people free!’ 

Rejoicing Gien spread the news far abroad. This 
must indeed be the Maid in Armor, foretold these 
many years by Marie of Avignon. .Had not the old 
King Charles VI hoped that Marie herself was raised 
up of God to the aid of France? But Marie of 
Avignon, like St. John Baptist, said she was but herald 
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of the Maid who should come. Messengers 
in haste to Orleans down the Loire. They entered the 
besieged city, through gates concealed from English 
guns, and gave glad news of God’s help on the way. 

While faith and hope budded in the hearts of the 
people, la Pucelle rode forward, rejoicing, too, that 
the days of secrecy and silence concerning her mission 
were now ended. Riding across the prairie beyond 
Selles and the river Cher, her horse trod on blooming 
primroses and celandine that carpeted the land. Over 
moorlands now their way, among thorns and brambles, 
through oakwoods, across open lands facing a deep 
sea-blue forest neglected, overgrown during the Hun- 
dred Years War. 

Under the stars, sheltered among high dry crage 
above poplars and marshes surrounding the castle of 
Loches, Jeanne spent her last night out of doors. She 
woke to see the golden-latticed east open to the rising 
ot the sun. 

Again over flowery prairies she rode, and came late 
that Friday evening to the sleeping little town of 
Fierbois. She saw with thoughts too deep for tears 
the church of St. Catherine of Alexandria, a famous 
shrine, for centuries a beloved place of pilgrimage. 
She fell upon her bed at the inn, almost too tired for 
words of prayer, but her heart singing her to sleep 
with the song beloved of St. Catherine and of St. 
Margaret, whose Voices welcomed her, singing, too, 
the Magnificat, the Song of Mary: 


“My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


FROM ST. CATHERINE’S TO CHINON CASTLE 
AND POITIERS 


I 


JEANNE was out of her inn and over at St. Catherine’s 
church soon after dawn on Saturday. Was it not 
good, good to be freely in church once more; and 
for one’s first altar of communion since the Marne 
to be in dear St. Catherine’s church! Her saints made 
her welcome here, she loved the place, and must quickly 
return. First she would do as they instructed her, 
go back to the inn and send a letter to her prince. 

This first public letter by St. Jeanne d’Arc is lost. 
Jean de Metz wrote it for her, greeting Charles of 
Valois as “Gentil Dauphin,” asking for permission to 
come to speak with him, for she had come across 
hundreds of leagues of country to bring him aid from 
God, and tell him of many good things she knew for 
him. Jean de Metz sent this letter on by the king’s 
messenger, Colet de Vienne. 

On this parchment, Jeanne d’Arc established her 
signature. She directed that at the top of the page— 
the top, not the foot of the page—must be written the 
names on her Easter ring. Between these names she 


made her mark, for she could not yet write her name. 
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And her mark was the Sign of the Cross. So this was 
her true signature: 


Jesus T Mary 


II 


When she had seen the messenger ride on towards 
Chinon Castle, she returned to St. Catherine’s church, 
spending most of that day with her dear saints, singing 
with penitents and pilgrims of this Lenten season, 
hearing mass three times in one day. It was an 
experience she always remembered with delight. When 
the services were ended, many of the people of Gien 
crowded about her in the square outside. Two of the 
young priests came to speak with her. One had © 
known her uncle de Vouthon; another told her: 

“Near this town of Fierbois a thousand years ago 
Charles Martel slew with his crusader’s sword the 
fierce chieftain of the invading Moors. Here was 
broken the power of the Saracen that might else have 
overrun France. Here France was saved from the 
infidel to become the flower of Christendom.” 

“Would I might see and touch that sword!” thought 
la Pucelle, ‘‘for ’twas a sword of faith!” 

Early next morning, Fountain Sunday, March 6, 
1429, refreshed from Christ’s altar, her knights and 
the Holy Maid mounted to ride into Chinon twenty 
miles away. Half Gien was before their inn to give 
them good cheer and to shout, “Godspeed to 
Angelique!” 

At the Isle Bouchard of the river Vienne they were 
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met by a party of armed men. Jeanne, in the simplicity 
of her faith, supposed they were bringing welcome 
from the Dauphin, knowing nothing of courts, or 
opposing parties there, little guessing that her letter 
had not yet been shown to the Dauphin. When she 
found these armed men disposed to stop her way, she 
but struck spurs to her horse and galloped on, nor 
would pause for parley at all. And her knights, swiftly 
following her, also showed these fellows their horses’ 
heels. 


Ii 


Jeanne d’Arc rode gaily into Chinon that mild 
March morning, seeing with admiring eyes the long 
white castle on the hill above the town. At a well in 
the center of the town she took a cup of cold water 
from the market woman, as soon as she stepped down 
from her saddle to the well curb. While thirstily her 
horse drank, too, she heard one woman gossiping to 
another: 

‘The king is in a piteous state, only four gold pieces 
left in the royal treasure chest. A maid servant from 
the castle came down with the shoemaker to get a full 
supper last night; the shoemaker refused to leave 
without pay the last new pair of dancing shoes ordered 
by his Majesty. Ha, a sad majesty who has no gold! 
Is it not true?” 

Jacques d’Arc’s daughter heard with pity and amaze. 
But at the inn, where presently she ate her dinner wit 
de Metz and de Poulengy, there was more news 
concerning the extremity of Charles of Valois. 
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‘The turnspits at the castle to-day refused to baste 
the roast for the royal dinner, since for days none has 
been provided for themselves. There is no more money 
to be had of such a king.” 

“His wife, Queen Marie, has done well to remain 
at Bourges with her little son, to make certain of 
enough to eat. To be sure, her mother, good Queen 
Yolande, is doing all she can to rouse Charles to his 
duty. They say she is glad to hear that God is sending 
a prophetess to the king, for the help of France.” 

“‘We must not stay at this inn, the cost is too much,” 
said Jacques d’Arc’s daughter. ‘At least I will not 
stay.” She went and found a lodging with a widow 
named de la Barre, next a lovely little church, and 
there kept Fountain Sunday afternoon, remembering 
how at home the children were dancing and singing 
around the Fairy Tree. Mid-Lent had not yet quite 
arrived. God had sent His Handmaid empty-handed 
to the Dauphin’s aid. 

‘T put my trust in my Lord, not in myself,” she said 
that evening to Jean de Metz when he came back from 
the castle, disappointed that he had not yet been 
able even to tell the Dauphin that the Maid foretold 
was come. “I must work hard at prayer, to-night. 
My mother always says, ‘Work, and God will work 
with you’.” 

La Pucelle gave herself wholly to prayer. Bertrand 

told de Metz they must persist until they spoke with 
the Dauphin. They went again after nightfall to the 
castle, and saw their prince. He declared himself in 
despair. He was about to flee from France, but 
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whether to take refuge with the King of Scotland in 
his strange northern isles, or to go to a castle in Spain 
which had been offered him, he could not decide. As 
for this young prophetess of whom they spoke, his 
chancellor of the exchequer, Regnault des Chartres, 
Archbishop of Rheims, had assured him no such 
prophetess could come out of his diocese, he knew it | 
well. Her knights returned to tell Jeanne that they 
had made no headway. She but smiled gravely and 
went again into her upper chamber, where still she 
wrestled, with the angels on her side. All night she 
waited for the word, all night kept her face towards 
the sunrise. 

And in that inky hour that falls before the dawn, 
her humble room was filled with celestial radiance. A 
conquering splendor shone upon her. And, in the light 
surrounding saints and angels, she saw again the face 
of the prince for whom she prayed. She saw him as 
her saints saw him, kneeling alone, in agonized entreaty 
that God would give him a sign whether his mother 
had spoken truly when she told him—shamelessly 
for her own purposes—that not he, but his younger 
sister, now mother of England’s infant king, was true 
heir of the throne of France. 

Jeanne d’Arc’s secret maternity of soul was wrung 
with pity and roused to strong resolve. She besought 
her Lord, for Mary Mother’s sweet sake, to counsel 
her quickly how she might help this suffering Charles. 
And now St. Michael came, with but one word for her 
next step along her difficult path of faith. He led 
the way. 
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“Come, daughter of God!” 

She was surprised to learn that it was almost noon- 
day. Wrapped in contemplation, listening closely to 
her Voices, she knew not that half the springtime day 
had gone. At sight of her Jean de Metz arose, 
knowing her ready. 

“Come, it is time for us to go to the castle.’ She 
was smiling, confident. She walked in the spirit. 
“For,” as she said long afterwards, “the angel went 
with us up to the castle that morning.” 


IV 


In the narrow lane that led up towards Chinon 
Castle they met a man on horseback. He reined in, 
jeering at the shepherd girl. For the first time in her 
life Isabel d’Arc’s daughter heard herself called foul 
names with oaths unspeakable. She cried out, pitying 
his approaching fate, sensitively foreseen. 

“Oh, do you blaspheme—you who so soon must 
die?” 

And an hour later he fell from his horse into the 
river Vienne and was drowned. 

Jeanne d’Arc walked into the courtyard of Chinon 
Castle. The knights were guided to the king. A 
page, a handsome boy of fourteen, coming forward, 
gazed with bright interest at the girl in riding dress. 

‘What do they call you, little brother?” she asked, 
smiling at him, with a sudden affection that never 
waned. 
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“T ouis le Contes,” and he made a fine bow. ‘‘You 
are the Maid foretold!” 

‘Jeanne courtesied. ‘And you a young duke to take 

me to the gentil Dauphin?” 

The boy laughed. ‘‘Not I—I am but a page. But 
my uncle is governor of the castle, husband of my aunt. 
She has heard of you. I will fetch Madame de Gau- 
court.” Away ran Louis le Contes. 

Madame de Gaucourt came, and with her the most 
spiritually minded woman at the court, good Madame 
de Belier. These ladies welcomed Jeanne, telling her 
they were instructed by the Queen Mother, who 
warmly believed in her mission, to lodge her at the 
castle. Madame de Belier took the hand of la Pucelle, 
herself leading her to the Tower Coudrai, a lofty 
round tower within the fortress walls. Here the 
young girl was made comfortable in a wide room; 
from its narrow window she looked down upon a great 
garden of roses and upon the castle chapel below. 

‘Ah, that is good to see, the chapel, like the chapel 
at our Castle of the Island.” 

“We will go there and give thanks that you are 
come, Pucelle. Our Queen Yolande is often there at 
this hour.”” Madame de Belier again led the way. 
And after prayer Jeanne learned from the kind Queen 
Yolande that she must await God’s good time for 
speech with Charles of Valois. His chancellor, 
Regnault de Chartres, and his prime minister La Tré- 
moille were opposed. Louis le Contes led her back 
to her room of the Tower Coudrai, telling her with a 
touch of pride that he was her attendant now. 
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“This is a fitting service for me, as I am a son of 
Orleans, my father a nobleman who there sustains the 
siege. We believe the good news we hear—that you 
are sent to raise the siege.”’ 

“Pray for me, little brother,’ said Jeanne d’Arc. 
“I am not born a patient soul, and am always being 
taught patience by waiting, waiting on my Lord.” 


V 


Two weeks she was forced to wait in the Tower 
Coudrai. The Archbishop of Rheims, Regnault de 
Chartres, assured Charles of Valois that this was 
doubtless some wastrel female trying to play upon his 
fears. Queen Yolande and her ladies came. The 
Queen Mother herself examining Jeanne’s young virgin 
body, made report to the Dauphin that this maid was 
chaste and dedicate, her piety certain, her faith secure. 
She was virgin; by all the laws of chivalry, she must 
be heard! 

Charles wished to see and speak with la Pucelle, but 
his counsellors, egoistic, conservative like most func- 
tionaries, made objections still. Regnault de Chartres 
convinced that, as this young woman came from his 
diocese, it was his duty to expose her claims, called a 
conclave of other bishops and priests and arrived at 
the Tower Coudrai to make formal examination of 
Jeanne’s soul. 

Used but to simple and religious pastors of Christ’s 
flock, the Maid was startled at this man. She gazed 
at him with horror when he asked her questions, fleshly, 
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strange, unanswerable, about her most sacred secret 
experience of the presence of saints and angels of her 
Lord. But even as he spoke, she was conscious of the 
aid of St. Catherine, counseling her not to tell him 
anything whatever either about herself or St. Mar- 
garet, or her guardian, but to speak only of what was 
given her to do. 

“T will tell you nothing at all, nothing,” said la 
Pucelle. ‘I am sent to the aid of the Dauphin, and 
must speak with him. I shall know him at sight.” 

‘““As you are not willing to tell us about the Voices 
which your escort knights inform us direct you, we 
must fain believe that you practice fairy spells.” 

“Imps and demons cannot control a pure maiden!” 
the clear-eyed old chapel priest exclaimed. ‘Good - 
Queen Yolande swears this maid is pure of body, and 
I who have given her absolution may swear to you, 
sir, that her soul is pure.” 

The Archbishop of Rheims frowned. ‘I have not 
spoken of imps and demons, but of fairies’ spells. It 
is known, as far from her birthplace as Rheims, that 
there is near Domremy a Fairy Tree. There, for 
centuries, maidens have been in danger of fairy spells.” 

‘(My mother says that by aid of our Lord and the 
gospel of St. John these were long ago cast out, and 
as for seeing fairies myself or trying their spells, that 
is all folly,” said the peasant maid. 

Her truth and directness offended the Archbishop. 
He rose and departed with his retinue. He returned 
again and again to his effort to wrench from Jeanne 
something to use in preventing Charles of Valois from 
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listening to her; but on her side was the influence of 
Queen Yolande and other believing women. 


VI 


There came a day when the Dauphin abruptly gave 
orders, “‘Bring la Pucelle before me this evening, after 
I have supped.” 

At once the opposing party at court staged a scene, 
one known wherever the name of Jeanne d’Arc is 
spoken throughout the world. 

An older prince, Charles de Bourbon, not of the 
royal succession of his day, robed in splendid robes, 
was seated upon a dais at the upper end of the great 
hall of Chinon Castle. Three hundred lords and ladies 
of the court, in the gay costumes and fantastic head- 
dress of their times, were assembled by light of many 
flaring torches and flambeaux. La Trémoille sent for 
the Maid who had said she would know the Dauphin 
at sight. Count Vendome, lord chamberlain, must 
lead her in. The shepherdess would be dazzled and 
afraid, of course, make her obeisance to Charles of 
Bourbon—ah, it would be amusing! 

Jeanne d’Arc arrived from her round tower, her 
dark head bared, her slender supple body erect in her 
boyish riding dress. At the door of the hall she smiled 
at Louis le Contes, who had conducted her from the 
Coudrai, whispered, ““Priez pour moi, little brother,” 
then stepped forward, signifying to Count Vendome 
that she was ready. She walked up the hall, quiet of 
heart as if into the living room at Domremy, feeling 
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the gaze of all upon her, as she came before the dais 
where sat Charles de Bourbon in royal attire. 

A stir, a murmur filled the hall, for suddenly to all 
these worldly ones was given a glimpse of spiritual 
power in action. 

The Girl of the People looked for a long moment 
into the eyes of the Bourbon prince. No, no, this was 
not the soul she had seen in prayer. She turned away, 
and, looking down among the courtiers, met the glance 
she sought. With a wave of loyal love and a quick 
exclamation of gladness, Jeanne lifted up her hands 
like a child, and ran to a plainly dressed young man 
standing apart among his lords and gentlemen. She 
fell on her knees before Charles of Valois, clasping his 
knees, and crying out joyfully, 

“God give you good life, O Gentil Dauphin! God 
give you good life!” 

Charles took her hand, bidding her rise, and asked 
her gaily, 

“And who are you?” 

“Gentil Dauphin, I am called Jeanne la Pucelle. I 
am sent by the King of Heaven and earth to give help 
to your kingdom of France, and to conduct you to 
Rheims, there to be anointed and consecrated king.” 

“What do you hope to do?” 

“I am sent to raise the siege of Orleans, and to drive 
out all the English, who hold our Duke of Orleans in 
their own country. He will be delivered. Will you 
give me men-at-arms to ride to Orleans?” 

He smiled. “They told me you were certain you 
would know me at sight. Perhaps’—his voice sank 
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low, none but Jeanne could hear—“perhaps you can 
also read my secret trouble?” 

Jeanne’s soul looked into his. Her eyes said, “Yes.” 

Charles led her at once into the deep embrasure of 
a window near. No ears but hers should hear the 
question which he longed to ask concerning the mon- 
strous thing his sinful mother had said to him when 
she signed away his rights at Troyes. And yet, and 
yet, how could he ask? 

Upon the silence fell the soft, low voice of God’s 
messenger, like a dove of peace to his long torture: 

“Fear not, be no more afraid. I tell you from my 
Lord that you are the one true heir of France. You 
are the son of the king.” 

Charles of Valois was deeply moved. He trembled 
with tender gratitude, and, taking the hand of la 
Pucelle, led her out before his world. 

“This Holy Maid has given me a sign. I am 
convinced that she is sent by the Lord of heaven and 
earth to help me and to help France. She knows a 
secret of my own which none other knows. Surely she 
is the Maid in Armor foretold to my father Charles 
VI by Marie d’Avignon. I will order armor made 
for her by our armorer of Tours. Send for our cousin, 
Duke d’Alencon, son-in-law to our exiled Duke of 
Orleans. Glad am I our loyal kinsman is at hand, 
ransomed from our English foe. La Pucelle shall raise 
the siege of Orleans!” 
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Vil 


From this hour Charles was aroused to struggle for 
the rights of France. His first step was wise, for 
d’Alencon, hero of Agincourt—young, chivalrous, and 
brave—had no parleyings with Burgundians at court. 
He arrived next day from his country place at St. 
Florent, where he was shooting quails. He came into 
the Dauphin’s morning room, still in his hunting dress. 

Jeanne d’Arc was with the prince, urging him to send 
her at once with troops to Orleans, besieged these six 
long months. 

“Why wait and give the English time to bring up 
reinforcements ?” 

“Good, good, excellent!’ cried out d’Alencon, strid- 
ing up the room. ‘This Pucelle has military good 
sense, my cousin Charles of Valois!” 

Jeanne turned and looked at the handsome young 
chevalier, then asked him, as the Dauphin last night 
asked her, 

‘‘And who are you?” 

D’Alencon smiled as the Dauphin told her, welcom- 
ing him by all his names and titles, gazing into those 
clear eyes. In their vivid mutual glances she and her 
“beau duc” at once became allies. Jeanne said to him, 

“You are most welcome. The more of the royal 
blood of France is together, the sooner will things 
get done.” 

D’Alencon told her he would at once set matters 
afoot to release him. from his bond not to fight for a 
certain time against England, by which alone his bride, 
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daughter of the Duke of Orleans, had been enabled to 
send moneys for his ransom from the prison at Crotoy. 
He told her she must come to stay with the young 
duchess at St. Florent. He would himself give her 
a fine black charger, and instruct her how a king’s 
officer like her must ride and handle a sword. 


Vill 
Regnault de Chartres and La Trémoille balked 


Jeanne d’Arc’s ardent hope to be sent at once to 
Orleans. Queen Yolande, now openly working to 
assemble men and money for the Dauphin’s cause, 
learning that the party which opposed her at court 
had ao a full ecclesiastical examination 
of la Pucelle’s claim to be a prophetess divinely raised 
up for the aid of France, advised her royal son-in-law 
to take the affair into his own hands. 

Charles of Valois made up a party to ride to 
Poitiers, his capital, fifty miles to southward. ‘There 
great scholars from the University of Paris, now 
formed the chief body of church authority left to 
schism-rent and war-torn France. Here for three 
weeks la Pucelle was examined by an ecclesiastical 
court, Regnault de Chartres, Archbishop of Rheims, 
presiding over the deliberations of these scholars in the 
chapel of the ancient Knights of Poitou. 

Jeanne was lodged happily with Madame Rabatier, 
wife of the king’s advocate, in a mansion known as 
the Hotel de la Rose. This lady, like all women who 
came in contact with the Maid, loved her, believed in 
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her mission, and helped her warmly in every possible 
way. On the morning after her arrival at the Hotel 
de la Rose, before she had yet been at the court, Jeanne 
was visited by a learned doctor of the church, Maitre 
Erault with Brother Pierre Versailles. She was told 
by a friendly squire of the Dauphin, Thibault, who 
conducted them there that they had come to ask her 
a few questions. He, together with Jean de Metz, had 
told her names of English officers at Orleans, on the 
long ride in saddle down from Chinon. Jeanne was 
grateful to the young soldier. Laughing, she struck 
him gaily on the shoulder in greeting, saying, 

‘Truly, I hope they are men of as good will as you, 
Thibault. J can well believe these learned men all 
want to ask me questions!” 

She went and sat down on the end of a bedth, and 
asked Erault and Versailles, “Sirs, what do you want 
of me?” . 

Erault replied that it was possible she was deceived 
about the divine origin of her mission. “She did not 
enter into any discussion at all. She used military, 
tactics; she asked, 

“Have you brought ink and paper?” 

Yes. Erault brought them forth. 

Jeanne d’Arc took the parchment and the pen, and 
made her mark at the top of the page—the sign of the 
cross. She showed the old men her ring. She asked 
Erault to write on each side of her mark those holy 
names. He did as she asked. Then said Jeanne, “I 
shall be grateful if you will write there on the parch- 
ment which I have signed with my true signature a 
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letter which I wish to di Surprised, Erault 
agreed, writing rapidly while the Maid, speaking as 
fast as she could speak, dictated this first of her nine 
public letters still extant: 


Jesus T Mary 


“King of England, and you, Duke of Bedford, 
who call yourself Regent of the Kingdom of France; 
you, William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk; John, Lord 
Talbot; and you Thomas Lord Scales, who call your- 
selves lieutenants of the aforesaid Duke of Bedford, 
make satisfaction to the King of France for shed 
blood. Give up to the King of France the keys of all 
the good cities you have taken and violated in France. 
La Pucelle is come from God, the King of Heaven. 
She is all ready to make peace if you will make satis- 
faction, and give back to France what you have taken. 

“As for you, archers, men-at-arms, nobles, or others 

in front of our good city of Orleans, by the Lord’s 
orders, go along into your own country. 
_ “King of England, if you do not do this, in whatever 
place we encounter your people in France, I shall make 
them go along, willing or not willing. If they will 
obey, I shall hold them in mercy. And argue not that 
you will get the Kingdom of France from the Lord 
and King of Heaven, Son of Blessed Mary; for King 
Charles will get it, the true heir, for so God wills it. 
This is revealed to the king by la Pucelle, and he will 
enter Paris with a goodly company. 

“Tf you will not believe the news from the Lord 
through la Pucelle, in whatever place we find you we 
will enter in, and we shall make such a great ha-hu 
as has not been heard in France for a thousand years— 
if you do not give in, if you do not do right. And 
believe firmly that the King of Heaven will send more 


‘ 
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power to la Pucelle th yu will know how to bring 


against her and her good men-at-arms. And then we 
shall know who has the better right, God in heaven or 


you. 

“You, Duke of Bedford, la Pucelle warns and prays 
you not to come to grievous hurt. If you will pledge 
her satisfaction of right, you might one day join with 
her so that France may do the fairest deed that has 
ever yet been done in Christendom. (Jeanne always 
expected England to help in taking the Holy Land 
from the Mohammedan power.) 

‘‘Answer if you wish to make peace in the city of 
Orleans. If this is not done, you may shortly be put 
in mind of this, to your very great hurt. 

“Written this Tuesday in Holy Week, March 22, 
1429.” 


When this letter was written, Maitre Erault, visibly 
moved, gave his blessing to Jeanne d’Arc, asking the 
Lord of heaven to guide and guard this His Handmaid, 
sent to the help of France. He and Versailles remained 
henceforth her firm friends and champions. 


IX 


A Portia of to-day might say that the Maid won her 
case at Poitiers in advance, by placing this special 
pleading in the hands of the Court of Jean Jouvenel. 
Certain it is that none of these learned men of the 
ecclesiastical court (whom the Archbishop of Rheims 
could not influence to his liking) were against la 
Pucelle from the first day she appeared before them. 

The Archbishop opened court with an address upon 
the ignorance and humble origin of the shepherdess 
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maid. He had sent and received Esecncur from Dom- 
remy concerning her; she was totally unfit for such 
commission as she desired—to be sent in armor to 
Orleans. She could not even read. 

Jeanne at once stood up and said, “It is quite true 
I don’t know A from B, but I do know that the King 
of Heaven sends me to raise the siege and crown the 
king. I do not ask for bishops and priests, I ask for 
soldiers.” 

“Child, you ask for soldiers, yet we hear you say 
that God will send the English out of France,” kind 
Brother Aymery on another day made comment. 
“Tf that is true, no soldiers are needed.” 

“En nom Dieu, the men will fight, and God will give 
the victory.” 

On another morning of these tedious three weeks 
she was asked, if soldiers were to be entrusted to her 
leading, to give the court a sign. She cried out 
spiritedly, 

“T came not to Poitiers to give signs. Let me go to 
‘Orleans. The sign for which I am sent is to raise 
the siege. Let them give me as few men as they like, 
I will ride to Orleans!” 

Many questions were asked her about her Voices. 
She said only, 

“(My Counsel is always near. One Voice stays with 
me. One comes and goes. Of the third all ask 
wisdom.” 

More than once she said to the court, ‘‘All this is 
written in your book of records, but much more is 
written in our Lord’s Book of Life.” 


baal 
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Easter came and went, and Jeanne knew her mother 
waited for her in vain at our Lady’s shrine at Puy. 
She prayed often in the cathedral, where on Easter 
morning the Dauphin knelt, too, before the Risen 
Christ. And every morning early with great devotion 
she received, in the little oratory of the Rabatiers’ 
house, the Bread of Life. When not at court she sat 
with Madame Rabatier making a new and lovely 
embroidery stitch upon a pennant for her march to 
Orleans. It was on king’s blue cloth, a figure of a 
dove, and lettered on a scroll in the dove’s mouth, la 
Pucelle’s own commission, ‘“‘From the King of Heaven 
(de par le Roi du Ciel).”’ She said one day to this 
wife of the king’s advocate, 

“They take much pains to write down all they ask 
me in the trial and all I answer them; it will make a 
book. Will you not ask your husband for me that I 
may have a copy of this Book of Poitiers?” 

This book was promised Jeanne d’Arc at once, but 
still she must wait. 

Of all in court she liked best the questions of Maitre 
Lambert of the University of Paris, for he had no 
curious probings about her Voices; he but asked her 
concerning her daily life. He brought out her habits 
of prayer, her frequent receiving of the Manna of the 
Saints, her constant custom of meditation on the words 
and ways of Jesus Christ. His queryings were of one 
who himself knew how mystic and incommunicable are 
one’s spirit’s colloquies with the Holy Spirit. Jeanne’s 
answers, filled with reverence and humility and evident 
great love, are still to be made known. 
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At last the court of Poitiers gave the decision, 
whereunto even the doubting Regnault de Chartres 
must needs assent, that Jeanne d’Arc called la 
Pucelle was ‘‘A good young virgin, entirely free of any 
suspicion of sorcery or witchcraft... .In her is 
Something greater than herself.” Charles of Valois, 
Dauphin of France, was authoritatively told by this 
the strongest body of loyal Frenchmen representing 
Christ’s Church in France to follow her guidance with 
implicit trust: 

“For to doubt or forsake her, in whom is no appear- 
ance of evil, would be to grieve the Holy Spirit, and 
make thyself unworthy of God’s help.” 

Three copies of the court record were made, one © 
copy for the court, one for King Charles, one for 
Jeanne, Handmaid of the Lord. Regnault de 
Chartres, Archbishop of Rheims, presiding judge, took 
charge of all three copies; they disappeared. St. 
Jeanne d’Arc never ceased while on earth asking for 
her Book of Poitiers. Her copy may yet be found. 
Half a thousand years is but as half a day in the 
eternal sight. 

The Dauphin’s riding party went back to Chinon 
across the fair lands of Touraine. ‘The young prince 
with new energy engaged in the preparations forwarded 
by Queen Yolande, summoning princes and commoners 
to find gold, soldiers, and supplies for the relief of 
beleaguered Orleans. 


I 


_ Easrertive and April in Touraine—fruit blossoms, 


roses, still sunshine of a Sunday morning. Queen 
~ Yolande came early into Jeanne’s room of the Tower 
Coudrai, saying the Dauphin awaited them at the 
chapel door. She took the young girl’s hand, asking 
for her prayers this morning for herself and for the 
prince who had the night before made a good repen- 
tance and received the sacrament of penance. 

La Pucelle walked beside her in silence. And at 
the chapel door they found all the believing of the 
court. Jeanne said to her liege, 

“I praise God, Gentil Dauphin. Now that you and 
all these give thanks with consciences cleansed, I shall 
myself thank Him that already Orleans is won.” 

For la Pucelle in this hidden hour of solemn certain- 
ties, ineflable sweetness sounded in the priest’s voice 


singing ; she saw her cousin Nicolas de Vouthon chant- 
ing here: ‘Se 


i fz . 
“Tantum ergo Sacramentum veneremur cernui... 
Praestet fides supplementum sensuum defectui.” 


Angels and archangels attended the Presence of God 


at the altar, saints innumerable moved among the 
86 
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faithful at prayer. Joy of heaven over the repentant 
Dauphin filled the place with light. More of marvel-- 
ous glory than at any vision hour in these five years 
since first her Voices began speaking, shone this morn- 
ing upon the happy young girl. 

She remained close to the altar when all had gone. 
This was so far the most important hour of her spirit- 
ual life. From Nicolas’s presence she guessed the 
truth: her mother had come to Puy, had gone home 
again with other pilgrim women from our Lady’s 
shrine. Not hers to see now her dear mother’s face. 
She clung close for comfort to the Lover of her soul, 
scarce daring whisper to her inmost self that the Face 
seen among these crowding splendors of the heavenly 
throng was truly the Face of the Beloved. And as she 
knelt, deep in silence, she heard the voice of His Holy 
Spirit, to her spirit softly calling, calling, and gave 
herself to speechless adoration. When she rose St. 
Michael stood before her. He bade her go now while 
the spirit of prophecy was upon her and speak with the 
Dauphin. Meekly Jeanne, 

“But I know not what I should say to him.” 

“T will go with thee, child. It will be given thee 
what to say.” 

La Pucelle went with the angel by the staircase up 
into the castle, to the room where the Dauphin was 
speaking with d’Alencon, Charles de Bourbon, La Tré- 
moille, Regnault de Chartres, and other men. 

The angel went before her into the room. All these 
lords and gentlemen rose and gazed silently upon the 
Maid; several were always afterwards sure they saw 
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her in a state of vision. They stood reverent in the 
knowledge that for her the veil was parted between 
the visible and the invisible world. 

Jeanne saw a crown, precious, of many shining 
stones; she saw the angel take this crown and place 
it in the hands of the Archbishop of Rheims. She 
saw Regnault de Chartres move forward and place it 
in turn upon the head of the Dauphin, crowning him 
king with this, the crown of King St. Louis. She spoke 
in the angel’s stead, bidding all keep silence now and 
always concerning this that was done, and uttered 
words of prophecy from St. John’s Book of our Lord. 

Then, as if returning from afar into common day, 
she went close to her prince, saying, 

“Sire, there is your sign, take it.” Her smile, affec- 
tion; her voice sweet authority of the spirit. Turning 
away from the Dauphin, she went with the angel by the 
staircase, and down to the chapel. 

Kneeling before the fading glories of this wondrous 
hour, hearing St. Michael speak as if far off, she 
prayed him, 

“Dear, my guardian angel, tell me, what must I do?” 

At once in clear presence the archangel shone before 
her, very near. 

‘My brave Jeannette,—to raise the siege of Orleans 
and crown the king. These are the only earthly tasks 
given you. In the service of France you will last but 
little more than a year.” 

‘And shall I then be taken away into the safety of 
Paradise?” 

“Not then; it is not given you to know when that 
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shall be. Pray always, and God will always give you 
victory.” He was gone, but in the light she saw St. 
Catherine and St. Margaret smiling upon her. 

“In the service of France I shall last but little more 
than a year,” she repeated her guardian’s words. 

“In the service of Christ there is no ending,” prom- 
ised St. Catherine. 

And St. Margaret, ‘“‘His service is perfect freedom. 
Go now and be happy with those who love you well 
on earth.” - 


II 


Jeanne was glad to find Louis le Contes waiting 
for her by the chapel door, eager to lead her to break- 
fast with her cousin Nicolas de Vouthon. ‘‘Madame 
de Belier and Madame Gaucourt arranged this pleasure 
for you,” her page told her. ‘‘’ Iwas they who caused 
the bishop to detain your cousin when the young priest 
arrived while you were at Poitiers.” 

Nicolas awaited her at the Tower Coudrai, greeting 
her with smiles of family love. ‘Yes, it is as you guess, 
my Jeannette. Your mother must needs go home to 
Domremy when she found you might not come to Puy. 
She spoke often there with a holy brother whose order 
has a house at Tours, Pasquerel. He has gone on to 
Tours, and with him ¥ 

“Oh, oh, mon pére, let us surprise my Captain 
Maid!” cried out Louis le Contes. 

Nicolas laughed. ‘‘This boy has news of his own 
totell you. I will say only, my Jeannette, your mother 
sent you her love and blessings. You will receive her 
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gifts when you come to Tours on your way to Orleans.” 

“And I, thy page, my aunt has spoken for me to the 
king, and I, too, am to go with thee to Orleans, my 
Captain Pucelle!”’ 

“Good news for me, little brother—Miguot. Hence- 
forth, dear lad, you are dearer than Louis to me, 
Miguot!”’ 

The boy, dropping on one knee, half in sport, wholly 
loving, grateful, earnest, held high his right hand 
before her. “Strike my sword hand in accolade, my 
Captain, and make me thy knight to serve thee faith- 
fully!” 

Jeanne struck his hand a lively clap of love. ‘‘Rise 
up, Miguot! Together we shall quickly drive out the 
English from Orleans!” 

Nicolas de Vouthon rode forward to Tours on the 
way to Orleans. D’Alencon sent an escort to bring 
“the king’s captain, Jeanne la Pucelle,” to his place at 
St. Florent, for.the “promised instruction to a mounted 
officer.” 


III 


Jeanne went to the room of vision in Chinon Castle, 
to say good-by to the Dauphin. He told her he had 
ordered armor made for her at Tours; she must, on 
her arrival there, go for her measuring to his own 
royal armorer. Then the man, the youth, cried out to 
the young girl, 

“Oh, child, I fear for you, going so bravely towards 
battle for me, for France. You who have never seen 
war, are you not afraid?” 
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“No, Gentil Dauphin, I am not afraid. One leads 
me on, as I must lead your soldiers in His name.” 

“Why do you always call me Dauphin? Others 
now speak to their king.”’ 

“When you have made your sacred vows as king, and 
are anointed with holy oil from St. Remy’s sainte 
ampoule, then, then you will truly be king of France. 
My Voices tell me always I must lead you to Rheims. 
But first must the English be sent away from Orleans.” 

“I fear for you in battle, Pucelle, I dread that your 
tender flesh may suffer wounds.” 

“Yes; it is given me to know that I shall be wounded 
at Orleans, but a wound is of little consequence. It is 
of concern that—perhaps I should not speak of it to 
you?” 

“Say on!” 

“T say it only that you will make haste, Gentil 
Dauphin, nor listen to your delaying and doubting 
counselors. Much must be done for France, and I— 
I shall last in her service but little more than a year.” 

Charles of Valois had no comprehension of her 
meaning then; long afterwards he remembered these 
words. Jeanne saw he had not grasped her warning, 
and at this time said no more, except that she truly 
hoped to see the Dauphin when the siege was raised at 
Orleans. 


IV 
The young Duchess d’Alencgon made Jeanne most 


welcome at St. Florent, having by love and suffering, 
and much practice in duties of the faith during her 
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husband’s imprisonment, gained power to under- 
stand and love the Handmaid of the Lord. Jeanne 
told her to pray without ceasing and her father, the 
Duke of Orleans, should also yet be freed and returned 
to his home. The Duchess chose the black charger 
d’Alencon gave Jeanne, and often rode with her, while 
the “beau duc” trained the new “‘king’s officer” to ride 
and to handle sword and lance. The Duchess lost 
courage on the morning when Jeanne and d’Alencon 
rode forth for Tours, and wept bitterly, her face 
against Jeanne’s hand, held down from the saddle, 
sobbing out that she feared his eagerness for war would 
break her husband’s parole of ransom, and that she 
would lose him again into some dreadful prison. 

Jeanne bade the lady to look up and hear her vow, 
then smiled into the weeping eyes: 

“Fear not, madame! I promise you I will send him 
back speedily in as good case as you see him now, or 
even better.” 

D’Alencon cried, “Yet truly, my love, we must get 
my release from my parole, at no matter what cost of 
gold and treasure. I must aid to knock that bracelet 
crown from off the head of young Henry, whose father 
shut me into Crotoy, and bring back thy father to his 
own.” 


Ve 


At Tours Jeanne d’Arc found, as always in French 
towns, throngs of welcoming people. She was lodged 
with Madame Lapau, who had been at court as maid 
of honor to Queen Yolande. In front of her rose- 
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trellised porch crowded the people, old and young, 
girls and boys and little children, eager to see and cheer 
the heart of God’s messenger for France. 

Citizens of Tours came in a committee, bringing to 
Jeanne d’Arc the chaplain and almoner appointed for 
her by the king. As he presented a priest of strong and 
holy face, their chairman, making her a little speech, 
said: 

“Jeanne la Pucelle, we bring you this good father, 
Pasquerel. When you know him well, you will have 
much confidence in him and love him well, as we do 
who know him well.” 

First thanking them, she welcomed the friar: 

“IT have heard of you. To-morrow I shall ask 
penance of you.” 

Now came her retinue, sent to the king’s officer: 
Jean d’Aulon, chosen by the king to be her squire, her 
steward, the man to help her with her armor, to be 
always with the Maid. This grave, fine man, they told 
her, was chosen by King Charles for this close personal 
service because he was ‘“‘the best man he ever knew.” 
D’Aulon entered the room alone and was welcomed 
with warm handclasp by la Pucelle. Came then, to her 
delight, Jean de Metz and Bertrand de Poulengy, to 
ride with her to Orleans; a youth, Raymond, for servi- 
tor; two heralds, Guienne and Ambleside, and Louis 
le Contes, her page. He flung open her door when 
she had welcomed these, crying out, “Now, my Captain 
Pucelle, behold your soldiers, your guard, your own 
special men-at-arms !”’ 

Jeanne d’Arc gave a cry of joy; for there, wearing 
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the king’s uniform, smiling, alive with pleasure in this 
fine moment of their life and hers, stood her brothers, 
Jean and Pierre d’Arc, and with them her cousin, 
Nicolas de Vouthon. She ran and embraced her 
brothers, and they, as their mother had instructed 
them, promised her obedience and good will. Ah, well 
she loved the gift their mother had sent, these sons, for 
France! 

Now all was rush of preparation for the march to 
Orleans. Jeanne d’Arc’s white armor was made by the 
king’s armorer of Tours, her white standard painted by 
the Scottish artist, James Power, on one side the symbol 
of the Lord of Glory upholding the world, on the other 
our Lady and two angels upholding the shield of 
France. Word was spread abroad that la Pucelle, who 
prayed for hours daily in the cathedral with her new 
friend, Ellen Power, the painter’s young daughter, 
required all soldiers rallying for the front to cleanse 
their consciences and receive their Lord. 

When her white armor was brought her, and Jean 
d’Aulon helped her try it on, and mount her charger, 
the Maid found her new sword as heavy as the one 
given her by Robert de Baudricourt. She asked St. 
Catherine what ’twere best to do, and received counsel 
to send for the sword hidden these many years back 
of the altar of St. Catherine’s church at Fierbois. . She 
went with her brother Pierre to the armorer of Tours, 
asking him to send to the little church, and seek this 
hidden sword. By his messenger Jeanne sent a letter 
to the young clergy at Fierbois, asking that if it pleased 
them, they would send her the ancient sword they would 
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find in the ground behind the altar. Her Voices told 
her it was marked with five crosses. : 

The sword of Charles Martel was there, where it 
had been for centuries. The priests were no less sur- 
prised than all the world to discover it when they 
digged as la Pucelle requested. They rubbed off the 
rust, so that those five Jerusalem crosses showed plain, 
and sent the ancient sword in a red velvet sheath to the 
Maid of Faith. Her friends at Tours gave her a new 
sheath of cloth of gold; she had a leather one made 
“for everyday use.’ She treasured her sword of the 
faith, and had a banner painted to carry with it in her 
hands, a picture of the Angel of the Annunciation, 
speaking to Blessed Mary among lilies. 


VI 
Duke Regnault de Chartres, Archbishop of Rheims, 


chancellor of the exchequer, at last arrived from 
Chinon with other nobles to conduct the Maid to Blois. 
There Queen Yolande had been assembling soldiers 
and finding gold from landed gentlemen and abbeys of 
the faith. So on an April morning, Jeanne d’Arc set 
forth with her retinue; and riding all day along the left 
bank of the spring-time flooding Loire, came towards 
nightfall to the great ancient castle of Blois. Queen 
Yolande joined with her in vain this evening in urging 
the chancellor, de Chartres, and others of the king’s 
counsel, to send forward from Blois the long-delayed 
Poitiers challenge of La Pucelle to Lord Talbot before 
Orleans. Jeanne after this refusal again asked the 
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chancellor for the letter. This she must have, if not 
also her Book of Poitiers. And Regnault de Chartres 
gave her the letter. 


VII 


The Maid now first saw her army, twelve thousand 
men. She rode among them, bidding them join her at 
sunrise in the open here, then sent Pasquerel to ask 
of the Religious—assembled in great numbers from all 
the abbeys and convents of this southern country—to 
go among the soldiers, telling them la Pucelle sent them 
word they must all meet her with consciences cleansed. 
For Brother Pasquerel and his friends would meet 
them and her with field altars ready for the Holy Sacri- 
fice. And this was done. ‘Twelve thousand men 
rose up at dawn of day to kneel with La Pucelle. Faith 
led them forth that April morning, following their 
Captain Maid in white armor, her white standard 
borne before, hearing her loud, sweet, womanly voice 
leading the great chorus of devout men singing Jeanne 
d’Arc’s marching song, 


VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS 
“Come Holy Spirit, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire! 
Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost Thy sevenfold gifts impart. 


‘Thy blessed unction from above 
Is comfort, life, and fire of love. 
Enable with perpetual light 
The dulness of our blinded sight. 
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“Anoint and cheer our soiléd face 
With the abundance of Thy grace; 
Keep far our foes, give grace at home, 
Where Thou art guide, no ill can come. 


‘Teach us to know the Father, Son, 
And Thee, of both, to be but One, 
That through the ages all along 
This may be our endless song: 
Praise to Thy eternal merit, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit!” 


Vill 


Jeanne slept that night for the first time on the 
ground, and in her new armor. She had hoped to arrive 
opposite Lord Talbot’s army, to receive answer to 
her challenge by dawn of day. She found next morn- 
ing that she was many miles from Orleans; and, on 
coming at last in sight of the town, that she had been 
sent with her troops across the river from the thirty- 
towered fortress of the Loire. 

The General of Orleans, scion of the exiled duke, 
arrived, crossing by boat far up stream, stopping to 
speak with Captain Loré, in charge of the beeves and 
other supplies sent up in great quantity from Blois. 
La Pucelle went up to him and asked, 

‘Was it you who told them to bring me this side 
the Loire, instead of straight to Talbot where the 
English are?” 

“Yes, Pucelle, and those wiser than I were of the 
same opinion. We will raft these supplies across the 
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river far up stream and so avoid the enemy’s fire. It 
was safer to come this way.” 

“Eh, eh, you were all together to deceive me, you 
military, and you but deceive and delay yourselves! 
Believe, believe, in God’s name that my Counsel is 
wiser, safer than your own. I come to bring you 
better help than has ever come to any general, knight, 
city, or king, help direct from the King of Heaven. 
This succor is not from me, but from God who has 
pity upon the poor people suffering in Orleans. St. 
Louis prayed. He would not let the English hold 
Orleans or our duke, yours and our own!” 

The young general looked at her, wondering, 
troubled. ‘‘’Tis true, Pucelle, this gale of wind will 
make it difficult to raft the cattle across the stream. 
What can you do?” 

Jeanne laughed, and with the laughter her fatigue 
from the hard night in stiff armor, her annoyance at 
the deception, vanished in gayety. So this brave gen- 
eral, said to be learned, too, like the learned at 
Poitiers desired a sign! When she had just told him 
she had been sent to give the Lord’s own sign! Even 
as she laughed she cast a practiced out-doors glance 
upon the weather, and saw clouds already beginning 
to sweep the other way. She exclaimed, 

“The wind will change!” 

A moment later, truly, it was blowing in favor 
of that rafting plan. All his life long General le 
Batard d’Orleans—later Count Dunois—went telling 
how Pucelle performed a marvel, when first they met 
on the wrong side of the river Loire. 
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But she refused to listen now to his rafting over 
her soldiers. They had marched forth against Lord 
Talbot’s men in the strength the Lord Christ gave; 
they should not be deceived. At first she was for 
going back with them to Blois, herself to lead them 
on the Orleans side of the river. Well she knew from 
her Counsel that when face to face with Talbot he 
must give way. Yet the general begging her to show 
herself at once to the suffering people within the 
besieged city, she consented that the army should go 
to Blois again without her. Pasquerel must go with 
them, and others of these good brothers, and assure 
them they should be met on their true forward move- 
ment by their Maid of Faith. 

So, followed by her staff, accompanied by Jean 
d’Aulon, her brothers, and Louis le Contes, Jeanne 
rode onward with the general up river to the landing 
opposite Chécy. Here she left her black charger, 
crossing the Loire in a boat, coming at nightfall to 
the manor house of one who had asked to be her host, 
Sir Guy de Cailly. 

Jean d’Aulon and her brother Pierre came to the 
room to help her take off her armor; they rested near 
her while the tired girl slept. Very early in the morn- 
ing she was in the oratory where Guy de Cailly prayed. 
As they came forth, refreshed with Bread of Angels, 
the general appeared, saying, 

“From an island fort of the English, attack is on 
against our French who are rafting supplies.” 

“T should have been elsewhere, but I will ask my 
Counsel for aid.” 
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Within the hour the Maid was again with d’Aulon 
in the oratory. Here, wearing her pilgrim riding 
dress, she remained fasting in prayer and meditation 
all the day. De Cailly and others came and went, but 
la Pucelle stayed close by the altar of her Conquering 
Lord. From the silence came strong holy certainties 
to all who entered there. Guy de Cailly henceforth 
followed the Hope of France. 


IX 


Late in the April afternoon, Jeanne emerged, 
serene, ready to ride into Orleans. The general told 
her the fighting had been of little moment; their way 
would be guarded by many young knights and noble- 
men, come out from Orleans, who had been longing 
for sight of la Pucelle, since first news of her from 
Gien eight weeks ago. Smiling, she said she would be 
armored now. 

A fine white charger, lent by her host de Cailly 
was brought to the manor house door. Monsieur the 
General of Orleans, in gorgeous accoutrement, was 
mounted on his spirited horse, awaiting her, and with 
him Marshal de Boussac, de Cailly, and many of the 
young chivalry of Orleans. 

At six o'clock, while the late April sunshine 
shadowed from the west, Jeanne la Pucelle in silvery 
armor came, mounted on the white horse; at her side 
her sword from St. Catherine’s church at Fierbois, her 
banner in her hand, and on her breast her little pen- 
nant of the dove. Before her as she rode, before all 
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the cavalcade her white Standard floated free in the 
evening air. 

The general, riding a het’ “side, spoke his anxiety 
lest the enemy make a sortie against them from some 
silent fort. Jeanne smiled at him, saying, 

“Do not fear, be not afraid. Nothing will: harm 
you, nothing at all.” r 

They entered Orleans by St. Aignan’s Gate, hailed 
by hundreds of people who had dared to pass the 
towered walls, all crying, “Our blessings upon 
Angelique.” Jeanne’s heart flew forward to embrace 
these, her eyes shone upon them as upon the thousands 
who crowded the streets of ancient Orleans, welcom- 
ing their Virgin of Deliverance. Mothers holding up 
their babies to be touched by her hand, young girls 
clinging to her stirrups, fathers and young men, wav- 
ing torches, praising God and His holy angels and 
saints—these were the suffering ones she had been 
called to set free! Spiritual, the lovelight on her face 
streams down the centuries. 

Suddenly Jeanne’s white standard caught fire from 
a torch too near. She thrust her banner into Jean 
d’Aulon’s hands, spurred forward, and with her 
“sword of miracle’ at once whipped out the fire. Then 
indeed they laughed and cried and loved her as their 
very own, these practical, long-suffering, warm-hearted 
French; and, applauding loudly, cheered her with 
endearment and hope. 

Her general and captains rode with the “Maid of 
Orleans to the cathedral of the Holy Cross. There 
at the high altar heaped with lilies for the King of 
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Heaven, for our Lady, and for the Lord’s Handmaid, 


Jeanne d’Arc gave thanks to God. 
And Orleans heard’her voice of sweet seventeen 


singing her marching song, 


Thy bletsed unction from above 
Is comfort, life, and fire of love. 
Enable with perpetual light, 
The dulness of our blinded sight. 
Keep far our foes, give peace at home, 
Where Thou art guide, no ill can come.” 


CHAPTER X 
VICTORY OF FAITH AT ORLEANS 


I 


THE Maid of Orleans rested in the mansion of 
Boucher, treasurer of the city, and of the exiled Duke 
of Orleans. Madame Boucher welcomed the Lord’s 
Pucelle who had come to save, paying her the highest 
compliment in her power, putting Jeanne to sleep in 
the same bed with her nine-year-old daughter Char- 
lotte, named for Duke Charles. She rested, too, for 
a time beside her guest after Jean d’Aulon had taken 
off Jeanne’s armor. Charlotte Boucher always 
remembered with especial joy this first evening of 
Jeanne’s nine nights in her upper chamber; it was won- 
derful to the child to see this beautiful young girl 
happy that God had brought her to this home in 
Orleans, marvelous to see the Lord’s Pucelle speak- 
ing to him, kneeling at one’s own prie-dieu! 

For Jeanne d’Arc followed eight days of struggle, 
between her will for the Right, and John Lord 
Talbot’s will to burn alive her herald Guienne. This 
test was acute, since burning a herald was a barbarity 
unheard of in war. On her first morning in Orleans 
the Maid sent Guienne, together with Ambleside, to 
Lord Talbot, encamped with his forces to westward 
of the city’s walls, bearing her offer of peace and alter- 
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native challenge to England, written at Poitiers. . 
Ambleside returned alone. Jeanne stood amazed upon 
the doorstone of the Boucher house, hearing her 
herald say, 

‘“Pucelle, the English lord general showed your 
parchment to his officers, and all were angry, yet with 
him laughed loud in scorn. He ordered me to return 
and say to you that Guienne is seized and bound, and 
for bringing the parchment he shall be burned alive 
at the stake.” 

“Burned!” Jeanne sobbed aloud. ‘Nay, nay, go 
tell our general!” 

The general of Orleans and his captains were horri- 
fied to learn also, through secret messengers, that 
Lord Talbot had at once sent off a despatch bearer 
to Paris, taking Jeanne d’Arc’s parchment to John, 
Duke of Bedford, demanding permission of the Uni- 
versity of Paris to burn the herald, and the Maid of 
Orleans, too, if they could lay hands on this ‘‘witch of 
the Armagnacs.”’ The people of Orleans went wild 
with fury; angry men and women issued in numbers 
from the eastern gates to fire the English forts on 
that less defended side. Their general controlled 
these reprisals, but could not restrain his captains, 
La Hire and d’Lliers, who rushed artillery to aid the 
citizens beyond St. Aignan’s Gate. 

La Hire, a great, good, rough Gascon, came with 
the general to tell the Maid of the day’s work. They 
met in Madame Boucher’s salon; and La Hire with 
many oaths described the day, and what should yet 
be done to Talbot and his troops. 
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Jeanne d’Arc cried out: 

“O my captain, what dreadful oaths you swear! 
You must never let my repentant men-at-arms hear 
you blaspheme like that when they arrive from Blois. 
Nor is it well for your own soul so to profane the name 
of our Lord God.” 

“I meant it not to be profane, Pucelle,” protested 
La Hire. “But no man can make war without oaths 
for the soldiers.”’ 

‘Not for my soldiers! They have all confessed 
their sins, and will go into battle in the strength of 
One who wills that we shall drive out the English from 
Orleans. You, too, my good Captain La Hire, as you 
are a Christian man, you must cleanse your conscience 
and make ready to serve in faith.” 

“And if I am absolved, Pucelle, and fitted to give 
orders to your soldiers when they arrive, yet must I 
have some strong words for them. What may I say, 
Pucelle ?”’ 

Jeanne smiled. “If you must, you must, but swear 
not by any holy names. Say, if you choose, ‘By my 
baton,’ ‘By my staff!” 

La Hire laughed and promised, then went off to 
ask for penance, Jeanne with him, waiting until he 
came forth again to pray in the cathedral. Then the 
brave Gascon stood up and made a quaint prayer 
aloud, famous wherever soldiers pray: 

“Gentle Lord, please do graciously for La Hire 
what La Hire would do for Thee if Thou wert cap- 
tain and La Hire were Lord.” 
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II 


At sunset of this her first day in Orleans, Jeanne 
d’Arc rode, accompanied by d’Aulon and her brothers 
and Ambleside, down to the broken bridge across the 
river Loire. The people followed her afar off, but 
she wished to be alone. She dismounted, and made 
her way along the bridge to the outmost broken 
arches. Before her, across the deep flowing stream, 
the stronghold Les Tourelles had been occupied by 
the besieging English since October. 

She climbed up on a barrier, standing erect, her 
armor gleaming in the April air, and called out loudly 


'. the name of the officer in command of Les Tourelles, 


~ “Glasdale, Glasdale, Jeanne la Pucelle would speak 
with you!” 

He would not deign reply, but the young lords with 
him shouted back derision, calling her “Milkmaid,” 
“Shepherdess,” bidding her go home and mind her 
sheep. 

Then Jeanne: 

“Glasdale, la Pucelle summons you to lay down 
arms and depart from Les Tourelles, if you care to 
save your own life, for truly you must go forth. And 
send to me my herald Guienne from Talbot’s camp!” 

The young lords, jeering, began calling her vile 
names, shouting across the stream. 

‘As for Guienne, the stake is ready dressed to burn 
him; and we shall burn you, too, if we can catch you, 
witch of the Armagnacs!” 


Jeanne signed the cross upon the bosom of her 
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armor, and without further words climbed down, 
rejoining Ambleside, saying to him, 

“Do not fear for Guienne. I shall send you soon 
to bring your comrade again in safety.” | 


Ill 


Early next morning, Sunday, before Christ’s altar 
in the oratory of the Bouchers’ home, Jeanne asked 
her guardian angel, St. Michael, to lead her steps that 
day for the glory of the Prince of the kings of earth. 
At breakfast she received a messenger from the Gen- 
eral of Orleans, asking the Holy Maid to ride out 
with her staff, to cover his departure with his officers 
to meet her troops coming up from Blois on the right 
bank of the Loire. 

So in her white armor, her white standard borne 
before her, Jeanne d’Arc, on her white charger, rode 
beside her general well on his way; then, returning, 
' appeared so near Lord Talbot’s encampment that his 
soldiers saw her fearlessness, and themselves tasted 
a strange new fear. How might a sorceress dare ride 
with men bearing banners in honor of the Lord of 
hosts, herself in white, a holy pennant in her hand? 

All Sunday afternoon, within the city’s walls again, 
their Maid of Hope gave herself to the people, for 
their heartening and cheer. Orleans folk crowded 
about her as when she came on Friday night. They 
must see her more, more, before they slept, and after 
supper she again rode through the town, making glad 
thousands of fainting hearts. One old soldier from 
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the crowd called out, asking if truly in these modern 
days a prophetess was now raised up for France. 

“Yes, certainly. Why not? What else?” re- 
sponded Jeanne d’Arc. 

“And will you raise the siege of Orleans?” 

“Our Lord will raise the siege. You must not 
doubt. Doubt not, fear not at all!” 

“When? Tell us when!” 

“Very, very soon. To-morrow I will ride with all 
citizens who care to come with me out before Lord 
Talbot and his troops. Neither he nor his men will 
attack us.” 

On Monday this was done. The English forts 
remained as if blind and dumb. On Tuesday at the 
cathedral there was festival celebration of Holy 
Cross Day; and Master Jean Macon said to la Pucelle 
afterwards, 

“My child, the enemy are very strong, so well 
fortified at Les Tourelles that it will be a great affair 
to dislodge them.” 

“Fear not,’ she answered, and her word ran 
through the hearts of all in Orleans. ‘Fear not, be 
not afraid. Nothing is impossible to the power of 
God.” 

In the dark hour before Wednesday’s sunrise the 
Maid of Orleans rode forth with five hundred soldiers 
to meet the general and her army arriving from Blois. 
Lord Talbot saw Orleans reinforced by twelve thou- 
sand of the finest men of France, men in high courage, 
singing as they joined their warrior Maid of Peace. 
And Jeanne d’Arc, moving happily at the head of her 
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troops, sang with them all the marching song of faith, 
“Come Holy Ghost, Creator Blest!” 

The army went into camp eastward of the town, 
and the Maid rode back with her general and Jean 
d’Aulon and the rest to a midday feast prepared for 
all at the house of the treasurer, Boucher. She was 
gay at table as if coming from battle already won. 

Monsieur le Batard, General d’Orleans, dined in 
gloomy silence. He came from table, to lead 
la Pucelle apart, saying to her, 

“I have certain word that the English in Paris are 
sending their Fastolf down to Orleans with huge 
supplies of munitions and provision. This will indefi- 
nitely prolong the siege.” 

Jeanne d’Arc laughed at his fears. “If Fastolf 
arrives, you must let me know at once. If not, I'll 
take your head off!” 

The general smiled, but ruefully. He was in great 
anxiety about his own supplies, brought up afresh 
across the Loire from Blois, yet bade the Maid to go 
and rest, for she had been astir since before dawn. 


IV 


In the chamber of the little Charlotte her squire 
d’Aulon took off la Pucelle’s armor; she flung herself 
upon the bed and at once fell into a deep sleep. 
D’Aulon, very tired, stretched himself upon a sofa and 
slept. Madame Boucher, coming to make sure of her 
guest’s comfort, lay down beside Jeanne, wondering 
what might be the issue of the attack her husband 
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had told her the General had gone forth to make upon 


Fort St. Loup, to eastward of the town. An hour | 


went by. 

Suddenly Jeanne sprang from the bed and stood 
erect, crying out, 

“My armor, d’Aulon, my armor! French blood is 
falling to the ground!” 

Jean d’Aulon, wakening, leaped to his feet, and 
fastening his loosened armor, ran out from the room 
to ask what might be taking place. 

“Oh, d’Aulon, my armor, I must go!” cried Jeanne, 
running out and swiftly down the stair, but he had 
disappeared. At the outer door she found her chap- 
lain, Pasquerel, with her page, Louis le Contes. She 
reproached Louis: 

“Hla, sanglant garcon, why did you not come to tell 
me French blood is flowing? Our men are fighting, 
their blood is falling. Go, get my horse!” 

She ran back to the upper room, and Madame 
Boucher, with Charlotte’s aid, helped her into her 
white armor. Then swiftly she ran down again and 
mounted her horse. She had forgotten her banner, 
Louis must bring it; he handed it to her across the 
window-sill. Jeanne galloped away alone, her 
charger’s hoofs striking fire from the paving stones 
all the way across Orleans. 

Louis and Pasquerel, following fast with d’Aulon, 
came up to la Pucelle at St. Aignan’s Gate, where in 
distress she saw citizens bringing in French soldiers 
dripping blood. She could not speak, she could not 
weep at her first sight of carnage. Afterwards she 
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said, “My hair always stood up in horror at sight of 
French blood falling to the ground.” In silence she 
prayed with all her heart. Then Jeanne, joined now 
by all her staff, led forth to reinforce the general’s 
attack upon Fort St. Loup. This was an old convent 
church, fortified by the English. The Maid rode up 
to her army and said that the hour had come to strike, 
but begged them all in Christ’s name not to injure any 
of the sacred objects within the shrine. Now for the 
first time French troops heard Jeanne d’Arc’s inspir- 
ing battle cry, 

“Fear not, my friends, but follow, follow, follow 
on!” 

Following three hours of battle, the fort fell; it 
was a sweeping victory. Occupied by the French, no 
supplies could be sent down to Talbot or Glasdale 
from the English base at Jargeau. So were the 
Orleans folk at once set wholly free from fear, their 
deliverance was well begun. And there was laughter 
that night within the walls, at a jest made for them by 
their Maid of Peace. All the world knew she had 
not killed, would never strike her sword of faith into 
a foe, and they loved her more for her sharp wit that — 
flayed before their eyes forty of the enemy taken at 
St. Loup, disguised in priests’ clothing. 

Jeanne, saying to her own men-at-arms, “We must 
take nothing away from churchmen,” mockingly 
ordered these forty English soldiers marched through 
Orleans streets in their assumed cassocks, with hoods 
down. She smiled with those who smiled at her so- 
French irony, but alone that night she grew sadder and 
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more sad than in her life she had ever known sorrow. 

Grieving for her own soldiers slain, she could not 
sleep. The little Charlotte felt her stirring restlessly, 
saw her presently arise, and, drawing a covering of 
the bed about her, go from the room. Jean d’Aulon 
on guard, silently following, found la Pucelle weeping 
in the midnight hour before Christ’s altar in the 
oratory. 

She prayed long for souls of her men; she prayed 
longer still for souls of enemy men, slain unshriven 
from their sins. Presently finding d’Aulon awaiting 
her, she bade him go fetch Pasquerel, she must cleanse 
her own conscience by aid of the priest of God. When 
she had received absolution, Jeanne asked Brother 
Pasquerel to go very early to Monsieur the General 
of Orleans. 

“Say to him we must not fight to-morrow. There 
must be no battle on Thursday, the Festival of the 
Ascension of our Lord. Say rather, we must all make 


our communions early, then we must drive all camp- | 


followers away from our men-at-arms.” 
And so she went again to lie down in little Char- 
lotte’s bed, where she slept deeply until dawn. 


V 


There was no battle on Ascension Day. Jeanne 
rode out to speak with her army, telling the men they 
must live and work only by God’s grace, and herself 
driving many camp followers away. She learned that 
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the general and his officers were in the city in confer- 
ence with councilmen of Orleans, making plans for 
Friday’s attack, and she followed him into the house 
where the Council was sitting. When at last she was 
admitted, she asked, with a show of lively impatience, 

‘What are you planning here? I have kept greater 
secrets than these!” 

The general tried not to explain their military intent, 
but Jeanne was firm. Then he told her it was deemed 
best for him with all the chivalry to move across 
the Loire, to make ready for some future attack 
upon strongholds there. For her they planned a fine 
feint against Lord Talbot; she should lead forth the 
citizenry to maneuver westward of the walls. — 

“Eh, bien, that has already twice been done. I 
will not move now except also across the river Loire. 
But first I go again to demand my herald, Guienne.”’ 

Jeanne went forth, found Pasquerel and certain of 
her retinue to go with her, and rode down once 
more to the broken bridge of the Loire, taking with her 
a message she had dictated to Pasquerel. She dis- 
mounted, went out to the barrier before the broken 
arches, climbed up there, and called out loudly to 
Glasdale, his young officers jeering at her, 

“Tt is God’s will that the English shall go back into 
their own country!” 

Then with a bit of string she wound her parchment 
message about an arrow, asking a French archer at 
the barrier to shoot it across into the fortress of Les 
Tourelles. One of Glasdale’s men picked it up and 
gave it to him. He read: 
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“You men of England, who have no right in this 


kingdom of France, the King of Heaven orders and 


commands you by me, Jeanne la Pucelle, that you 


quit your strongholds, and go back into your own 


country. If you do not, I shall make such a grand 
ha-hu that it will be remembered forever! 


“This is the third and last time I summon you. | 


“IT should have sent my message in more honorable — 


manner, but you keep my herald Guienne. If you will 
send him back to me, I will send you back your men 
taken at Fort St. Loup. They are not all dead.” 


Glasdale himself shouted back insult: ‘News from 
the harlot of the Armagnacs!” 

A wave of woe went over Jeanne, a swirling storm 
of wrath and shame. She fell at once upon her knees, 
calling upon Jesus her king for her defense. At once 
she heard the voice of His Holy Spirit saying, ‘‘Peace!’’ 
She rose and stood gazing upon Pasquerel, who had 
knelt when she knelt down. 

“All is well now,” she whispered to the chaplain. 
“T have had a marvel from our Saviour, from 
Messire.” 

She led quietly away from the bridge; and as she 
went her guardian angel walked beside her, assuring 


her that it was God’s will for her herald Guienne to | 


be returned in safety. She called Ambleside and | 


asked of him, 

‘““My brave herald, have you good faith?” 

“Faith that our Captain Pucelle is sent of God, 
yes, yes.” 1, 

“Go then without fear to Talbot’s camp and say 
you are sent to fetch Guienne.”’ 
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“When must I go, Pucelle?” 
‘‘When your courage is strong.”’ 


VI 


Jeanne cleansed her conscience again that night, 
asking for sacrament of penance of Pasquerel, then 
rising very early, twice heard mass, the second time 
at the cathedral receiving of the sacred Bread of Life. 
This Friday morning she rode on fasting to Saint 
Aignan’s Gate, Captain d’Illiers and Jean d’Aulon at 
her side, followed by an increasing throng of citizens. 

They found de Gaucourt, governor of Orleans, 
with a detachment of soldiery on guard at St. Aignan’s 
Gate. Jeanne rode up to him, asking to pass through 
with her following. He made answer, 

“Monsieur, our general desires you to lead all these 
citizens out through the western gates to make the 
demonstration before Lord Talbot, while he and the 
chivalry cross to assail the forts beyond the Loire.” 

Jeanne rode close to de Gaucourt, facing him with 
her clear certain gaze of an authority higher than any 
of earth. 

“Tt would be an evil deed for you to try to stop me 
and the people here,”’ cried out the Girl of the People, 
so that all the world might hear. 

The citizens crowded upon de Gaucourt, horse and 
foot clamoring for la Pucelle to have her heaven- 
guided way. Then suddenly the governor, seeing 
valor’s better part, wheeled his horse and shouting to 
the throng, ‘““Come, I will be your captain,” dashed 
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gallantly forward side by side with the Maid on her 


white charger. But when they came to the water 
gate and found La Hire, she went forward with him 
across the Loire by the Isles de Toiles and a bridge of 
boats beyond. On sight of her arriving, the enemy 
evacuated the first fort, at St. Jean de Blanc. At 
once La Hire and his men destroyed the works, mov- 
ing on towards the fortified convent of St. Augustine, 
where the English made a stand. 

Now was la Pucelle’s horse brought across the 
stream. Mounting, she galloped forward with 
d’Aulon, followed by thronging armed citizens and 
soldiery, crowding to fight where they saw her white 
helmet shine and heard her loud sweet battle cry, 

“Forward! Advance! Follow on, my friends, 
follow, follow, follow!” 

Before St. Augustine’s, where missiles of death 
rained fast, she paused not, but pressing close up to 
the ancient wall, planted there her white standard, and 
shouted but once more her call. Then, while the 
French poured in and took the fortress-shrine, the 
Maid, that carnage might not pollute the place, gave 
orders that St. Augustine’s be fired. 

In the waning. day, as la Pucelle rested from her 
double victory, at last arrived Monsieur the general 
and his knights of chivalry. He ordered de Gaucourt 
to bivouac, for by now all of the army had crossed the 
Loire. She went to him and humbly asked him to 


attack at once and take the great stronghold of Les 


Tourelles. She urged, 
“Our enemy fleeing from St. Augustine’s afire have 
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done most of our work for us, carrying fear and terror 
into Les Tourelles.” 

“This is work for men, for military, Pucelle,” 
Monsieur le Batard made reply. ‘My officers and 
I are all assured that it will take a month at least to 
dislodge Glasdale and his lords from Les Tourelles. 
Look, child, thy foot bleeds. I am concerned for this 
thy wound.” 

Jeanne glanced at the blood drying upon her shoe. 
“This small hurt is nothing at all. Oh, do not delay, 
let us attack at once to-night, and save much bloodshed 
both for ourselves and for the doomed énemy! I beg 
of you, monsieur, order now the attack!” 

He smiled indulgently. ‘You are tired, Pucelle. 
As your general, I order you back into Orleans in our 
good d’Aulon’s care. Attend her wounded foot!” 

Jeanne needs must go, but first she moved among 
her friends of the people, receiving promises that 
she should be forewarned if any action were set for- 
ward without her knowledge this night, promises, too, 
for plentiful food, drink, munitions, and shields, to 
be brought across for her army encamped at Portereau. 
In return she promised that to-morrow the siege would 
be raised, the work begun at St. Loup and St. Augus- 
tine’s be finished by God’s good help at Les Tourelles. 


VII 


All night the men of Orleans toiled, taking across 
provisions, lead, shields, scaling ladders, and those 
shelters which the archers and bowmen used. 
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And Jeanne, too tired, too highly keyed to rest, 
waited in Madame Boucher’s house, glad of her min- 
istration dressing the wounded foot, glad to see 
Pasquerel, who came anxious about the hurt. 

“Tt is nothing, nothing at all. But to-morrow, good 
Brother Pasquerel, keep as near me as you can all 
day, for I have more to do than in all my life together. 
And to-morrow I shall be wounded sore, as I foretold 
to the Dauphin; my blood will flow down here over 
my right side. Now let us go, you too, Madame, and 
Charlotte, and my brave d’Aulon. Miguot, fetch mv 
dear brothers and all my staff into the oratory for 
midnight mass. We must all begin to-morrow close 
to our blessed Lord.” ' 

In the dark small hours afterward Jeanne d’Arc 
slept for a short time, with Charlotte’s little arms 
about her. 


VIII 


Before sunrise, refreshed, she hastened to gain new 
strength from Christ at His altar, and was made 
strong and of good courage by visitation of His angelic 
cohorts. She came forth upon the balcony at sum- 
mons of the people, aglow with victory assured. 

Her citizen friends were messengers of Monsieur 
the general. He had information that Lord Talbot 
would to-day attack the western forts of Orleans with 
all his strength; he had been bringing extra troops 
across the Loire all night from a fort below Les 
Tourelles. 
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“Good, good!” the Maid of Orleans shouted aloud. 
“Can you not see Lord Talbot is afraid of what we 
might do to them when we have finished with Les 
Tourelles to-day?” 

“But Monsieur the general desires la Pucelle to 
remain in Orleans to-day, and defend us from Talbot 
and his troops.” 

‘My friends, to-day is given us the victory!” Their 
Girl of the People answered their fear. 

“Will you truly this day deliver Orleans?” 

” “Yes, yes, yes, my friends, yes. In God’s name, I 
shall to-day deliver Orleans!” 

. She turned to Louis le Contes and her brother 
rierre behind her on the balcony. ‘Go, bring my 
horse.” 

To d’Aulon. ‘Come, my armor now, for our third 
and last battle for relief of Orleans!” 

Mounted presently on her white horse, in her white 
armor, she kissed her Easter ring; she touched her 
brother Pierre, saying low, ‘“To-day we shall honor our 
father and our mother.”” Waving her hand high, she 
called to the crowding people, ““Who loves me follows 
on!” 

A shout of love and courage answered her, taken up 
by voices far and near, a strange triumphant battle-cry 
of the people, eager for faith, hungry for the strength 
of God. Out from the crowd to Jeanne’s stirrup came 
a humble woman carrying a fresh fish of a rare sort, 
‘but now caught in the upflowing tide of the Loire, 
showing the gift brought for the breakfast of la 
Pucelle. 
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Jeanne waved to the friendly neighbor. ‘Keep the 


fish for me. It will be nice for supper. I shall bring © 
back some godons of the enemy who will want a bite. | 


We shall come back across the bridge to-night!” 

Orleans cheered; none doubted who heard her 
voice that morning that she would indeed return across 
the bridge from Les Tourelles, broken by the English 
six long months before. Once more Jeanne d’Arc 
cried aloud, ‘“‘Who loves me, follows me!” And 
Orleans followed her to the water gate. 

Monsieur the general, who had also spent the night 
within the city’s walls, could not persuade Jeanne that 
Lord Talbot would move to-day, for she had seen his 
troops blind and dumb before her white standard. 
How could a general move with men struck by fear? 
As for these brought by night, the fear of God was 
upon them, too, by now. All that remained for the 


French to do was to move forward and take Les | 


Tourelles to-day. Jeanne saw the fire of pure belief 
in the eyes of Captain La Hire, of de Gaucourt, de 


Saintrailles, de Rais, de Villiers, Loré, Admiral | 


Coulent, and other officers surrounding Monsieur the 
general. She gladly gave consent that Marshal de 
Boussac should remain with part of the garrison to 
guard the western walls—not that guard was needed! 


IX 


Jeanne’s army awaiting her at Portereau, fresh 
troops, having tasted victory, were keen for the 
assault on Les Tourelles. Brave English men were 
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in that fortress, considered impregnable by Glasdale 
and his officers, Lords Gifford, Moleyn, Poynings, and 
the rest. They had refused in true confidence to listen 
to the Maid’s offers of peace upon evacuation of the 
stronghold; they knew not how to yield. And so the 
great “ha-hu”’ began. 

While morning bells rang seven, the French were 
already in furious attack. The English chivalry, rush- 
ing over their drawbridge from the inner towers, made 
tremendous resistance in their outworks, with more 
furious force hurling down the waves upon waves of 
French assailing the outer walls. All through the long 
forenoon, the French were flung backward and down 
to the ground. With every effort by scaling ladders 
to reach upward for closer grapple with the English, 
the French were beaten down in great numbers dead. 
And through the long forenoon, Jeanne d’Arc’s white 
standard waved in the forefront of the attack, while 
constantly she brought up more and more and yet 
more of her gallant men, following to the death her 
unwavering battle cry, 

“Follow, follow, my friends, follow, follow on! 
Fear not, my friends! Forward! Advance!” 

In the custom of those days, both armies stopped 
fighting at noonday, for food and rest. Jeanne did 
not eat. She got down from her horse, and went apart 
to pray. St. Catherine and St. Margaret came, telling 
her to save bloodshed by pressing quickly on, yet to 
fear not for her own flesh in pain. 

Knowing well she must herself be wounded, Jeanne 
returned as warfare was resumed, and seizing a scaling 
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ladder, ran first of all to place it against the outer wall. 
As she stepped foot upon its lower rung, to lead up- 


ward in the difficult attack, a bolt from the crossbow | 


of one of Glasdale’s archers pierced her shoulder on 


the right side; copiously her blood flowed down, and | 


she sank to earth. 


Jean d’Aulon and Brother Pasquerel carried her in 


haste from the field, her brother Pierre with other 
soldiers and Louis le Contes running to her aid. The 
ugly weapon was still in her wound. D’Aulon, fearing 
for her the wrench, hesitated to pull it forth from 
armor-joint and bleeding flesh. Jeanne stood up, 
reached, and pulled the cross-bow from her wound. 
So cruelly this hurt that the young girl sank down and 
began piteously to cry. Where was her courage? She 
was asking herself this, while d’Aulon tenderly taking 


off her armor, washed her wound with olive oil, and | 


put on a compress of fresh lard, saying, 
‘Weep no more! A flesh wound is nothing, 
Jeanne.” 


And Louis le Contes, tears raining, repeated gal- 


lantly, ““Weep no more, my captain, weep no more!” 
A soldier with Pierre began chanting a spell to 


charm away the pain, and Jeanne got to her feet with | 
an access of valor. Dashing away her tears, she said, | 


“Stop, stop that pagan folly! I would much rather | 


die of a clean wound than be healed by any unchristian 
spell. Come, Brother Pasquerel, come apart and help 
me cleanse my conscience, and God will heal my 
wound.” ee 
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Jeanne walked slowly to a secluded spot, knelt, and 
prayed for forgiveness, then, hearing the recall 
sounded for warfare to cease, ran back to her squire, 
saying, 

“Quick, d’Aulon, my armor!” 

He feared it would inflame her wound. Jeanne 
whispered to him that the Great Physician had this 
now in care, and Jean made haste to help her into her 
silver mail. She mounted and rode to the general, 
begging him to stop recall and press on to victory. He 
was alarmed for her wound; he had himself a lesser 
wound; his officers were agreed with him that Les 
Tourelles could not be taken. The enemy would but 
overpower and slay all attacking men. 

“If you do not give way to fear, they can not over- 
power you, for right is on our side!” 

La Pucelle persuaded the general to explain that 
the recall was sounded but to give the soldiers a little 
food and rest. Then, having gained his consent for one 
more effort against Les Tourelles, Jeanne rode down 
alone into a vineyard near the river bank and gave 
herself to the conquering struggle with the fears of ten 
thousand men. Her soul, wrestling by unconquerable 
power of love and faith, in those ten minutes won 
for France the ultimate triumph of the Hundred 
Years War. She heard her Voices proclaiming peace. 


“Keep far our foes, give peace at home, 
Where Thou art guide, no ill can come.” 
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Shining and spiritual the light on her young face 
when she appeared again in her white mail before her 
soldiers. Each man stood up beside this wounded, holy 
Maid to fight each man with strength of ten. Close 
to the fosse before the outworks of the fortress Jeanne 
found her white standard borne by a strange color- 
bearer; the bearer she knew had fallen for France. She 
seized a corner of the banner, wondering, and Jean 
d’Aulon from across the fosse shouted that this man 
must bring on the banner of la Pucelle. 

“Good, good!” she shouted in turn. “Wait, wait 
until my banner touches the wall.”’ And Jeanne waved 
the banner end, and let it fly out upon the evening 
Maytime air. 

Her officers and all the chivalry and her thousands 
of men were one with her from that moment in resolve 
to follow where her white standard led. Jean d’Aulon 
called exultantly, as her color-bearer reached his side, 

“Tt touches the wall now, Jeanne, it touches now!” 

She stood up in her stirrups and called aloud to 
officers and men straining at the leash for action, 

“Go, go! Allis yours‘now. Go, and enter there.”’ 

At once the victorious French, swarming over the 
walls, reached foothold on the ramparts, and held the 
outworks of Les Tourelles. The Maid of Orleans, 
climbing a ladder gaily, stood with the victors, facing 
Glasdale and his lords, in their heavy armor, sneering 
and jeering at her, denying their defeat. Glasdale 
himself taunted her: 

“Ho, so the shepherd witch is still afoot? Loss of 
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blood by a true foeman’s crossbow would in my coun- 
try mean also loss of all her demon powers.” 

Jeanne d’Arc’s smile faded; she looked at him, her 
eyes suddenly filled with pitying tears, saying, 

“Oh, Glasdale, Glasdale, give yourself, give your- 
self to the King of Heaven. You call me many wicked 
names, but I have great pity for you, since you and 
these with you so soon must die, yet without shedding 
your blood.” 

The French officers protested, No. These English 
lords and gentlemen would bring fine ransom money, 
might even be exchanged for the Duke of Orleans, now 
Bedford ruled instead of Henry V. Jeanne sighed, 
but said no more. At once Glasdale rushed his sol- 
diers across the inner drawbridge towards the towers, 
and with his lords essayed himself to cross, and make 

his last stand for England there. 

But Orleans citizens had at last their will of warfare 
by fire. They had floated out below the drawbridge, 
on the deep flowing current of the Loire, a barge oil- 
soaked and aflame. This had fired the drawbridge. 
It was already burning when the last of the soldiers 
had sped across, but was no longer safe for the weight 
of these heavily armored officers. Glasdale and his 
lords could not cross that pathway of death into the 
fortress they had held so long. Overweighting the 
breaking structure, they fell down at once into the 
narrow stream and were drowned. 

Now from the city, over the planks they had thrown 
across from broken arches of the bridge, poured 
Orleans citizens and soldiers of the garrison, and in 
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a short and dreadful fight made the day’s work com- 
plete. Les Tourelles was once more occupied by its 
rightful owners. The French saw their Maid of Vic- 
tory return across the bridge this evening as she had 
promised by morning light. 


XII 


Among the city’s rejoicing multitudes Jeanne d’Arc 
rode through Orleans’ streets with her general and his 
officers, thanking the people who thanked her, while 
praising God for sending to them their Holy Maid. 
Joy bells were ringing, a great illumination filled the 
town as evening came, everywhere in streets and squares 
were bonfires and flambeaux; from doors and win- 
dows, from balconies and roofs torches were flaming, 
and from candles in hands of little children light 
streamed over happy Orleans. 

When Jeanne dismounted at the cathedral doors, 
she saw both her heralds awaiting her, and with a cry 
of delight, she seized the hands of Ambleside and of 
Guienne. With them she sang the ancient hymn by St. 
Theodulph of Orleans: 


“All glory, laud and honor 
To Thee, Redeemer, King! 
To whom the lips of children 
Made sweet hosannas ring! 


The company of angels 
Are praising Thee on high; 
And mortal men, and all things 
Created, make reply! 
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She sang the Te Deum too with all her soul, as 
its music spoke for all these thousands of grateful 
souls, then rode again through streets of citizens mad 
with joy. 

The Maid of Orleans could feel the love of the 
people alive within her, her heart as one with their 
beating hearts, while constantly she thanked all for 
helping her, for believing that truly God had sent her, 
to end their suffering, and for the consolation of the 
poor. . 

Hearing the voices of the people saluting her, crying 
out, “How womanly soft is thy voice to-night, our 
Pucelle,” she felt even as a rose that was a bud at 
sunrise, yet in one long day of sun and dew has blos- 
somed full a rose. She must needs leave her thousands 
at last and go to her repose in little Charlotte’s bed. 
She let the Bouchers’ skilful surgeon dress her 
fast healing wound, ate her first meal of the day 
—a few slices of black bread dipped in sour wine 
—then lay down and slept beside the sleeping little 
girl. 

All night long Orleans made revelry, singing and 
shouting until daylight came. But this seventh of May 
was not the day which Orleans has celebrated through 
the centuries. From the first with religious proces- 
sions to the cathedral, with all-morning masses in all 
the churches, later with mystery plays of the faith of 
the Holy Maid, the heart of the people high and low 
has always known that Jeanne’s culminating victory 
was on Sunday the eighth of May, the Sunday between 
Ascension Day and Pentecost, now St. Jeanne d’Arc’s 
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Day. This is the only movable feast dependent upon 
Easter which has been given to a woman. 


XIII 


Now, after five hundred years the world knows 
what Isabel d’Arc’s daughter knew well on Sunday 
morning when she wakened early in the upper cham- 
ber in the house by the western walls of Orleans. 

All homage must be paid to Almighty God. The 
victory of faith must be celebrated by the Handmaid 
of the Lord in the face of the enemy. Not her will, 
but His Will was done. John, Lord Talbot, and his 
men must see with their own eyes why they had not 
dared keep and burn the herald Guienne, see Who had 


lifted the oppression of Orleans. They must fear and | 


honor the King of Heaven and of earth. 


As Jeanne came, grave and uplifted, her young face | 
saintly with strong resolve, from her Communion with | 
Christ and His holy angels and saints, she was met by | 


the General of Orleans, eager for another victory for | 


the arms of France. 


“Jeanne, Talbot has assembled all his troops to | 


westward of Orleans. Is your wound troubling you? 
Or will you come with us into this glorious fight?” 
“We will not fight to-day, not on Sunday, not to-day. 
We will ride forth in force, but we will not fight!” 
The young general gazed at her, a prophetess, yes, 
who wounded had led men yesterday to take an im- 
pregnable fortress, but 
“The gallant English milord Talbot, Jeanne, has 
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never yet been known to turn his back upon a foe. He 
and his men will give us a sharp accounting to-day!” 

“Not to-day.” She smiled softly into his puzzled 
eyes. 

“But if he attacks us?” 

“If he attacks us, my general, we shall see!” 

Jeanne asked for her white armor when Jean 
d’Aulon armed her that morning of the eighth of May. 
But he begged her not to weight her wounded shoulder 
so heavily, and brought out a light suit of mail he had 
secured for her. 

“Good, this is better, for we shall not fight to-day.” 
She fastened her little pennant of the dove to her 
bosom, with its lettered words, “De par le Roi du 
Ciel.” Preceded by her banner and her white stan- 
dard, following the crucifix banner borne by Brother 
Pasquerel, the Holy Maid rode out with her army, 
her captains and her generals. 

Before them on the open field, Lord Talbot, his 
soldiers and officers, all of the English yet remaining, 
assembled, strangely silent under the blue skies of the 
May morning. They saw Jeanne d’Arc dismount and 
kneel, they saw her thousands kneel while her white 
banners floated above the field altar—the “ark of the 
covenant’’—-set up there at her desire by Pasquerel. 

An hour went by while twice the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered, then thousands chanted with their Maid of 
Peace the ancient prayer: 


“O Saving Victim, opening wide 
The gates of heaven to man below, 
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Our foes press on from every side, 
Thine aid supply, Thy strength bestow. 


All praise and thanks to Thee ascend, 
Forevermore, blest One in Three; 
O grant us life that shall not end 
In our true native land with Thee.” 


After this second mass in open field, Jeanne d’Arc 
rose and, going to her general where still he knelt, 
asked with great good cheer, 

“Eh bien, are the English facing us, or have they 
turned their backs ?”’ 

He sprang to his feet, and saw the most surprising 
thing he had ever seen. 


“They have all turned their backs!’ he exclaimed, | 


and would have made;after them at once with all the 
French, but Jeanne d’Arc said, 


“No, no, let them go. It is not God’s will that we | 


fight to-day.” 


He urged the value of quick pursuit, but dared not | 


go against Jeanne’s persistent No. She looked at him | 


wistfully, for she hated bloodshed, of friend or of 
foe, sighing as she promised him, 
“You shall have at Talbot on another day!”’ 


CHAPTER XI 
OUT OF THE LOIRE VALLEY OF CONQUERING STRIFE 
I 


ON the morning after the retreat of Lord Talbot, 
Jeanne d’Arc mounted again her black d’Alencon 
charger, keen-nostriled for the homeward way. She 
was eager to be with the Dauphin for the Feast of 
Pentecost, certain he would see that the Holy Spirit 
was leading them to the consecration in the cathedral 
of Rheims. 

Grateful Orleans had garbed anew the young 
knights riding with the Maid, and her sparkling caval- 
cade flashed along the river road to Tours past fields of 
springing grain. ours went mad to see her so marvel- 
ously soon again. Jeanne gave thanks with these dear 
people, her girl friend Ellen Tower beside her, in the 
church of St. Martin. But the Dauphin was not in 
Tours. Pierre d’Arc growled to his sister—placing 
upon her finger a ring he had bought for her as souvenir 
of this town where her white armor was made—that if 
he were Dauphin he had gone to Orleans to set forth 
for Rheims. Jeanne kissed her brother, saying he was 
truly a brave soldier of the‘lilies of France; she would 
tell the Dauphin how well he fulfilled his trust. 

“Hast heard, Jeannette, how they are saying here 
in Tours, all sorts of miracles are performed by thee? 
Legends are plentiful, stranger than God’s truth.” 
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“All folly, boy. I beg you tell everyone that I do 


nothing of myself, nor have, nor ever shall, but all is 


of the bon Dieu. Shall you give a ring also to dear 
Ellen Power ?” 

Pierre d’Arc sighed. ‘No, Ellen heeds me not; she 
has another who pleases her well. I shall see her but 
once more, for she asked what word from thee to give 
the good folk about these legends. I shall say, folly 
all!” . 


II 


Her best-loved brother was by la Pucelle’s side when | 


two days later on the road she met the Dauphin, com- 
ing lazily with his retinue from Castle Loches. At 
sight of her prince drawing near, Jeanne d’Arc saluted, 


bowing her head down to the neck of her black — 


horse, as Charles of Valois saluted her. They both 
dismounted, and Charles, uncovering, came to welcome 
her, with grateful affection embracing her, giving her 
a badge of the royal lilies upholding the sword of 
France. Jeanne thanked him, courtesying, then she 
said: 

“Now Gentil Dauphin, we shall ride at once to 
Rheims, that there you may, from the sainte ampoule, 
be anointed King of France!” | 

Charles replied that his counselors assured him that 
it would not be safe to traverse enemy terrain. Bur- 
gundian cities on the road would prevent the journey 
she desired. 

Trembling with amazement and hope deferred, 
Jeanne saw that the timorous young prince was afraid. 
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Oh, if he had but seen and heard the joy of the French 
at Orleans, or even at Tours, instead of lingering with 
those time-serving old counselors! Passionately she 
entreated him to believe that his victorious army from 
Orleans would be welcomed by the people in all the 
cities and towns on the road to Orleans. The Burgun- 
dian garrisons were small, and would. not dare uplift 
themselves against the lilies of France. 

Charles of Valois shook his head. Wise men were 
not of this opinion. He led the Maid of Victory back 
to the Castle of Loches, urging that she needed rest 
for the healing of her wound. 

Jeanne could but say ’twas healing fast, and leave 
the curing of this and her deeper wound to God. The 
crossbow hurt was wholly healed in ten days time. 
Meanwhile, bringing good news, her brave Duke 
d’Alencon arrived at Loches. He was now sword 
free, released from his parole to the English by pay- 
ment of much gold. Henceforth he placed himself 
and all his knightly faith and power at the service of 
the Maid of France. 

“Oh, my beau duc, persuade your royal cousin to 
ride swiftly to Rheims! How pitiful ’twould be if his 
wicked mother and Bedford should first take the baby 
English king to Rheims and have him anointed King 
of France!” 

D’Alencon was grave at this danger; he had indeed 
heard that John of Bedford, “tired of being always 
son, brother, or uncle of kings,” had himself thought 
of seizing the crown of France, and had sent to ask 
the abbot in St. Remy’s Abbey concerning his own 
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anointing from the sainte ampoule. The abbot, it 
was said, sent reply that the English lord would find 
that the oil in the sacred vial “had all dried away.” 

The so-French irony of this made Jeanne d’Arc 
smile, but sadly she told d’Alencon that truly they must 
make haste. The Dauphin’s counselors were making | 
him believe it was dangerous to leave Talbot behind 
them in the valley of the Loire. And now arrived the 
General of Orleans, begging the Dauphin to send the 
Maid back with him to take the Earl of Suffolk’s 
stronghold at Jargeau. He could do nothing, nothing 
at all without her. The waters in the English moat | 
rose up in flood against his soldiers when he tried to | 
attack Jargeau! | 

Jeanne explained in vain to all the larger view, the | 
importance of crowning Charles, of moving forward, | 
always forward, of breaking the alliance of Philip of | 
Burgundy with the English, of entering Paris with a | 
goodly company where, welcomed by loyal Parisians, | 
the King of France should oust the English from occu- | 
pation of the Isle of France. She went to the Dauphin | 
privately and told him all of this, urging haste. 

Charles of Valois, idle of soul, but smiled upon her 
valorous haste. Then Jeanne spoke more plainly than | 
at Chinon. 

“Gentil Dauphin, it is necessary that you should 
do as much as possible of this which is God’s will for. 
you, while I, His Pucelle, am by your side. Much must | 
be done before the Duke of Orleans can be brought 
again to his city, before all the English are back again. 
in their own country. There is nothing for you to fear 
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from Talbot and his men, or from Suffolk. Let us 
press forward, leaving them to your captains of the 
Loire. For, oh truly, my liege, believe this: My time 
is short. In the service of France J shall last but little 
more than a year.” 

He could not or would not understand. Then he 
saw her angry. Jeanne flamed her righteous wrath 
at all these delays, burst into tears, and went stormily 
from the room. 


If 


With penitence, with fasting, and much prayer 
Jeanne regained her strength, her patience, and her 
courage after this waste of love and will. Out in 
green fields near the castle she walked one late May 
afternoon with her brothers and d’Aulon, and saw, for 
the first time at Loches, the radiance of light that came 
with her Voices. She lifted her face to gaze; the three 
fell behind, walking in Jeanne’s footsteps as she held 
converse with the invisible world. St. Michael and 
her saints appeared, bidding her be patient in spirit 
towards the king’s counselors, for they should not in 
the end prevail, but rather her Counsel from on high. 
Jeanne thanked her Counsel with much loving warmth, 
promising to heed all she was told by them from God. 

D’Harcourt and Macon of Anjou, two powerful 
French nobles, had come to advise with Charles of 
Valois and his chief officials, La Trémoille and Reg- 
nault de Chartres. Learning that these were all push- 
ing the Dauphin against the march to Rheims, Jeanne 
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called the General of Orleans to come, and with him, 
walked, glowing with faith renewed, straight into the 
dull negations of that conference. Passing the gray- 
beards, she knelt before her prince, beseeching him, his 
hand in hers, while fast her tears rained down, 

“Oh, Gentil Dauphin, do not hold these long con- 
ferences. Men talk so much! They but waste your 
time with all this talk, talk. Come, come at once to 
Rheims, there to receive your crown!” 

Moved by her strong emotion, remembering, too, 
how at Chinon the Holy Maid had in vision seen him 
receiving the crown of France, Charles raised her to 
her feet, asking her, 

‘What is it, Jeanne? Do your Voices speak to you 
now also?” 

“Yes, yes,” very low. ‘My Counsel tells me what | 
must be done.” 

D’Harcourt asked her, ‘Will you explain to us, 
here in the king’s presence, the exact nature of this | 
Counsel of which you speak?” | 

The young girl blushed, turned from d’Harcourt to | 
the Dauphin. | 

‘‘Jeanne—please ’’ Charles spoke softly. ‘“Will | 
you reply—in presence of these persons?” 

In their mutual gaze, prince and Maid remembered | 
when first she gave him at Chinon the true word, | 
guarding the honor of his royal birth. Jeanne smiled 
upon him her rainbow smile, and with a wave of the | 
maternal affection which filled her young heart for him 
made reply: 

“T will gladly tell you what you desire to know. 
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When I feel very sad, because I am not believed when 
I say that all I speak for you is by command of our 
Lord, I go apart and make my lament to Him that it 
is not easy to get myself believed. And when I have 
enough lifted up my heart, a voice speaks to me, say- 
ing ‘Daughter of God, go on, go on.’ I have always 
great joy when I hear that voice. I do wish I were 
never in any but the state to hear it, and so be very 
sure.” 

“La Pucelle is a prophetess of God. We who were 
at Orleans know this well.” Her general’s voice broke 
the reverent silence of the room. ‘“‘Sir, will you not 
send her with me to Jargeau?”’ 

“Jeanne, this must be done,” the Dauphin said. And 
himself showed her a script received from the aged 
and saintly great scholar Gerson, praising God that 
he had lived to see this Holy Maid raised up to save 
France from her long invading foes. 


IV 


Meekly Jeanne took orders to make the campaign 
of the Valley of the Loire. Once in saddle again, she 
threw herself with ardor into work, to hasten what 
she knew might have been done by the military with- 
out her, had they but had faith to believe. She helped 
rally troops willing to ride again to Orleans; she re- 
joiced in her brief visit to the city of the thirty towers, 
receiving gifts with gratitude. 

She headed the short successful attack on the Eng- 
lish base at Jargeau. Fighting side by side with 
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d’Alencon, she saved his life by a swift prescience that 
convinced him anew that powers divine were with this 
Handmaid of the Lord. They made captive the Earl 
of Suffolk, and Jeanne was keenly interested in the 
dramatic scene made by the captured Englishman. 
Suffolk cried out to the soldier who took him, asking, 
“Are you noble?” Then, hearing he was but plebeian, 
he struck him with his sword, ennobling him, so that 
it might not be said a Suffolk was taken by other than 
a nobleman. 


Jeanne rested with the Sisters in a convent near 
Jargeau, making dear friends whom she was destined 
to see again within the year. Then riding with 
d’Alencon, de Saintrailles, La Hire, and other trusted 
officers, she went swiftly from fortress to fortress 
down the Loire, winning victory at every point. It 
was given her to reconcile d’Alencon with the brave, 
powerful Richemont, with whom he had been bitterly 
at odds, aiding greatly thus the unity of France. 

Together they pursued John, Lord Talbot, coming 
up with his forces, and defeating them with piteous 
carnage at the dreadful battle of Patay. La Hire 
made la Pucelle ride with the rear guard that sad, 
victorious day. She murmured at this to d’Aulon and 
her brother Pierre, but by their help did much to com- 
fort those suffering ones who fell by the way. Talbot 
himself saw her with the head of a dying Englishman 
upon her knee, giving cold water to the parching lips 
of death. } 
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De Saintrailles captured John, Lord Talbot, before 
the sunset hour, and brought him to mess with 
d’Alengon and la Pucelle. She looked much at him, 
but spoke not at all. D’Alencon said to the English 
lord, 

_ “At sunrise you scarce expected to sup here to- 
night.” 

“It is the fortune of war!” Talbot made his gallant 
and famous reply. 

They sent him back to the English. without demand- 
ing ransom, De Saintrailles agreeing with Jeanne that 
he had suffered enough without shame of imprison- 
ment. 


V 


On her return to the Dauphin, Jeanne found a plan 
afoot, La Trémoille’s plan, for her to go and take 
the only English stronghold remaining in the valley 
of her conquering strife, the fortress of La Charité. 
She rode away to Orleans, to rally men to ride to 
Rheims; on coming again, she found it was proposed 
that she should go instead sixty miles in the other 
direction, to La Charité. 

Jeanne d-Arc refused. She said plainly to La 
Tremouille: 

“This is not the time. The English will not attempt 
to come forth from that safe fortress, with their road 
to Paris cut off. Let them alone, and of your kind- 
ness, let me alone also.”’ 

Then she went to the Dauphin, pleading, ‘Truly, 
it is given me to lead you to Rheims!” 
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Her chaplain Pasquerel always cheered her by his 
simple faith in her mission. He said to her once dur- 
ing these trying days, 

“Nobody on earth has ever heard of anything like 
this which is given you to do, Jeanne. There is noth- 
ing like it written in any of the books.” 

“In our Lord’s Book of Life are written many 
things which no one can read by any book-learning, not 
even the most learned scholar,” she said with a wistful 
smile, remembering Poitiers. 

She wrote a letter to the town of Tournai, whose 
name was symbol of loyalty and integrity, the one 
fort except Orleans and Mont-Saint-Michel which had 
not admitted any Burgundians. Of this letter, written 
for the Maid by Pasquerel, copies were sent to loyal 
French bishops in occupied cities on the road to 
Rheims; a copy also to the Brothers at Liége, who had 
long had in charge the ancient crown of King St. Louis, 
with its jeweled fragment of the True Cross. This 
was the letter from Jeanne d’Arc: 


Jesus Ty Mary 


“Gentle and loyal French of the City of Tournai: 

“La Pucelle makes known to you the news from 
here, that in eight days she has driven out the English 
from all the places they did hold on the River Loire, 
by attack, and otherwise. Where they were, now they 
are dead, or captured, or defeated in battle. And 
further, the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Talbot, Lord Scales, 
and many chevaliers and captains are taken, and 
Poynings, brother to the Earl of Suffolk, and Glasdale 
are dead. 
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‘Now, you very loyal French, I pray you and I 
require you that you all come quickly to the consecra- 
tion of the noble King Charles at Rheims, where we 
shall be soon; and come there before we do when you 
hear that we are approaching. To God I commend 
you. God guide you and give you grace to uphold the 
good quarrel of the realm of France. 

“Written at Gien, this twenty-fifth day of June, 1429.” 


In the church of St. Stephen at Gien—where first 
she had given thanks for her safe journey to the 
Dauphin, and for the freedom whereof the world 
might know what she was given to do—Jeanne went 
apart to pray. The spirit of Christ’s first martyr for 
the faith seemed to her to look down upon her from 
the beautiful pictured face of the brave young man. 
She prayed that he would also pray for the Dauphin 
of France, that the heart of Charles of Valois might 
be endowed with courage to go forward for his duty 
without fear, without delay. Her Voices urged her 
that the hour for action was at hand. Clearly from 
out the light upon her way, she heard the Voice saying, 

“Daughter of God, go on, go on!” 


VI 


Captain La Hire was ready, so sending word to 
the Dauphin that she was already on the way to 
Rheims, Jeanne d’Arc and her captain and her staff 
rode forward from Gien by a bridle path to Briere. 
Here she wrote her first letter to Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. From Richemont who had married Bur- 
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gundy’s sister Margaret (Burgundy’s sister Anne was 


wife of the English Regent, John, Duke of Bed- | 


ford)—from Richemont Jeanne d’Arc had learned 
many of the strong personal characteristics of the son 
of John the Fearless of Burgundy. 

In this letter she urged Philip the Good to come to 
the consecration of his rightful sovereign at Rheims. 


Vil 


Roused by la Pucelle’s certainty, at last the Dauphin 
arrived from Gien. With thousands of chivalry and 
soldiers, led by princes of the blood royal, he came. 
The glittering array moved slowly forward that bright 
June morning. Jeanne’s heart throbbed wildly when 
again she saw the towers of the glorious rose- 
windowed cathedral of Auxerre. Here, four short 
months before, wholly unknown, she had knelt to pray. 
Now all the world from France to England, to Italy 
and Spain, was thrilling with news of the prophetess 
raised up for the ancient realm of Charlemagne. 

‘““We must go to the cathedral to hear mass,” she 
said to La Hire. And, even as she spoke, arrived a 
messenger from the Archbishop of Rheims, who was 
riding with the Dauphin, forbidding her to enter this 
Burgundian town. 

La Hire was wrathful at this prohibition of her free 
will. But, he explained to her, 

‘This is good politics. The Dauphin needs money 
badly for this costly journey, and Regnault de Chartres 
will wrest it easily from the town council by threaten- 
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ing an entry in force. La Trémoille is himself nego- 
tiating in advance, we hear, for tens of thousands for 
his private purse. I shall not complain, Pucelle, if he 
gets it, if the loyal here in Auxerre give the king credit 
for the provision we sorely need, not only for our men 
but for our horses on this road to Rheims.” 

Pasquerel led the Maid to shelter in the Abbey of 
Pontigny, outside the town. There for three days, 
while the bargaining went on, she gave herself to 
spiritual retreat. In Pontigny church she knelt or 
sat for long, sweet, silent hours, while through the 
seven-bayed chevets and lovely lancet windows, sum- 
mer’s sunshine mingled subtle brilliant colors with the 
celestial light enveloping her, shining from the Pres- 
ence of God. 


VIII 


La Pucelle rode onward in advance of the king and 
his suite, journeying with her staff and captain 
through the vast solemn forest and across the river 
Yonne, arriving on July fourth before the city of 
Troyes. Here, nine years before, the mother of the 
Dauphin had signed away his rights to the throne, had 
signed away the freedom of France, now being re- 
stored by a virgin from the borders of Lorraine. 

She went into camp in an open field, where she could 
see Troyes cathedral, its towers rising high above the 
poplar and alder thickets of this many-rivered coun- 
try, its flying buttresses gleaming in the sunset light. 
Jeanne lost no time in herself opening negotiations 
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with this city, the Girl of the People appealing to the 


people themselves, telling them through their officials — 


where their plain duty lay. This is her letter: 


‘To the Lords and Bourgeois of the City of Troyes: 

“Very dear and good friends, it does not depend on 
you. Jeanne la Pucelle commands you and lets you 
know from the King of Heaven, her rightful and 
sovereign Lord—to whom she daily makes His royal 
service—that you must make true obedience to the 
noble King of France, who by the aid of King Jesus 
will soon be in Rheims and in Paris, no matter who 
comes against him or his good towns of the sacred 
realm. 

“Loyal Frenchmen, present yourselves to King 
Charles and he will do right towards you. Do not be 


anxious about yourselves or your goods, but so do. | 
And if this is not done, I promise and certify to you, | 


on your own lives, that we shall enter here with God’s 
aid, and into all towns which ought to be now in his 


sacred realm, and we will make a good strong peace, | 


whoever is against it. 


“To God I commend you. God guard you, if it is : 


pleasing to Him. Reply swiftly. 
‘Before the city of Troyes, the fourth day of July, 
1429.” 


This summons of a free spirit for Troyes to assert 
its own freedom, Jeanne d’Arc sent in to the town 
council by a traveling priest who came out to the camp 
to see her, a man who had not much of grace, although 
of a lively present popularity, Friar Richard. The 
town council laughed at the letter, and tossed it aside. 
Jeanne’s messenger took it to the bishop at the cathe- 
dral. He, making its contents well known in Troyes, 
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sent it on to the loyal canons of the cathedral at 
Rheims, and himself went to plead with the town 
council of Troyes. He assured these men that Charles 
of Valois would surely enter the city, since this was 
pledged by the Holy Maid who had lifted the siege 
of Orleans. He was eloquent against their timidity, 
their disloyalty in fearing that the small Burgundian 
garrison here could hold out against the soldiers of the 
Maid of France. Their reply was to send a messenger 
to Charles and his counselors, urging them not to 
attempt to enter Troyes. The Dauphin was intimi- 
dated. His counselors, Regnault de Chartres and La 
Tremouille, advised him to turn back and seek safety 
while yet his life was spared. 

The lord of Treves alone urged the Dauphin to call 
upon la Pucelle. She had pushed them on to this 
impossible expedition, without money enough to carry 
it through, with no welcome here, with no certainty 
of aught but refusal at the gates of Rheims. Burgun- 
dians held the garrison also in Rheims. 

Jeanne d’Arc came before them. She heard all 
these objections, and others, too. The Archbishop 
of Rheims himself explained to her the futility of fur- 
ther effort on the road to his city, now in English and 
Burgundian power. The king and his army must at 
once retreat. : 

The Maid of Orleans listened with more apparent 
patience than she felt, nor made reply. She turned 
from Regnault de Chartres, Treves, and those doubt- 
ing ones, and, facing her liege, clear-eyed, compelling, 
asked, affection in her soft voice, 
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“Gentil Dauphin, do you believe all that?” 

Charles was rebuked, knowing how strongly she had 
upheld his faith, not in expediency, but in the guiding | 
love of the Prince of the kings of earth. He replied | 
with confidence, ; 

‘IT trust you, Jeanne, if you have something prac- | 
tical to advise me.” 

“Gentil Dauphin, you will be King of France if you | 
do not turn back. In two days your city of Troyes | 
shall offer you allegiance. Give me two days!” | 

“Six days, Jeanne, if we were certain,” spoke up the | 
Archbishop of Rheims. 

“Doubt no more, doubt no more!” Jeanne d’Arc | 
went forth to work, sure that God would work with | 
her. D’Alencon said afterwards that she organized | 
an attack with more military wisdom and skill than he | 
could have done. She ordered up the artillery; she sent | 
messengers into Troyes, summoning all loyal French 
folk in Troyes to bestir themselves and send out sup- 
plies, while friendly commoners outside the walls made | 
haste to build shields and shelters for her infantry, 
like those used at Orleans. 

At daylight next morning, in her white armor, she — 
walked about high on the walls of Troyes, waving a 
lighted torch, and shouting to her army, as if calling 
them to fire the town, 

“Fear not, my friends, but follow, follow on!” 

Her demonstration in force was well backed as a 
maneuver by the bishop of the cathedral, who went to 
the alarmed town council, demanding that they calm 
the frightened populace, already crowding to  sanc- 
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tuary in the churches, by sending to ask King Charles 
for a parley. He would himself seek for a truce from 
la Pucelle, who hated bloodshed and had no desire, 
unless forced by the council, to fire the town. 

The parley was quickly held. The council promised 
that the few hundred Burgundian soldiers of the gar- 
rison should be ordered to leave Troyes with all their 
belongings, and the city would at once welcome its 
rightful sovereign, on his way to receive his father’s 
crown. 

Jeanne d’Arc loved well this peaceful mode of war. 
She mounted her black charger and rode to the gates, 
to make certain of the speedy evacuation of Troyes. 
Seeing certain Burgundians carrying off French pris- 
oners on their backs, declaring them to be “goods,” 
she galloped off to the Dauphin, begging, as her gift 
for giving Troyes to him, that he ransom those men 
for her. He laughed and gave her money for their 
ransoming, a silver piece for each man. Jeanne, hast- 
ily returning, bought the freedom of those in bonds, 
adding them to the shouting joyful thousands who wel- 
comed her and Charles of Valois, as, side by side, 
they rode at the head of their cavalcade into the 
restored French city of Troyes. 

In the cathedral, famed for its coping crown of 
fleur-de-lys, they all gave thanks to God. Happy 
mothers came with babies to the font, eager for their 
christening on such a Sunday of good fortune for 
France. Good-naturedly the King stood sponsor for 
all the boys baptized that day and given the name of 
Charles, and Jeanne for all the girl babies. She held 
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at the font the prettiest one of all, and gave as the 
baby’s name her own baptismal name, Jeannette. 


IX 


Jeanne d’Arc’s days of strife to crown the king | 


were done. From Troyes onward, the heart of the 
French people opening the way, small towns and 
larger welcomed warmly la Pucelle and their king. 
Chalons made a fine festival with processions, lights, 
and music of rejoicing as at Orleans on Victory 
Eve. The river Marne at Chalons was flowing clear; 


and Jeanne d’Arc, walking with d’Aulon and Louis | 
le Contes by the stream, spoke of this river as one with | 


her work, different to her from others since that 
February night at Joinville when she set forth for her 
ride to the Dauphin’s aid. 

“You have never doubted his crowning, little 
brother Miguot,” she said to her page, “‘since first we 
met at Chinon. And you shall see your king and a 
goodly company ride into Paris in God’s good time.” 

Pierre d’Arc came seeking his sister. ‘‘Visitors are 
at the inn, asking for Jeannette Romée.” 


“Oh, can it be . 


He would not tell her, but led her hastily back to 


the inn, where she dressed in one of her fine robes, 
gift of grateful Orleans, to receive—no, ’twas none of 
her kinsfolk, but she was glad to see her godfather 
Jean Morel of Greux, and Gerard Epinal, husband of 
Isabelette. 
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They all laughed and talked gaily together, Morel 
telling her: 

“All Domremy asks, ‘How can Jeannette Romée 
command soldiers, she who was never known to swear, 
or say any words stronger than Sans faute’?” 

The young girl laughingly told of her struggle to 
suppress the oaths of Captain La Hire, saying, 

‘Tell those at home I sometimes now say, like him, 
‘By my baton, by my stick!’ ” 

They asked to see her “sword of miracle.’ She 
showed them her treasured sword from St. Catherine’s 
at Fierbois, begging them to know that it was God’s 
miracle of goodness to give her the sword of Charles 
Martel; they must not believe or spread these tales 
of folly that she could do wonders of herself! Morel, 
examining it, asked her, 

“How came the point newly broke off ?” 

Jeanne blushed, looking from him to her dear 
young brother Pierre, but made no reply. Pierre 
spoke up with his new, manly, soldier air, 

“Jeannette will wear the sword to a hair if she 
keeps on. She broke it, beating out from camp before 
Auxerre a hussy who was following after Jean and me. 
Tell our mother Jeannette chases away campfollowers 
and will, if she breaks to bits her best loved sword.” 

Gerard Epinal said, 

“My wife says Jeannette never knew fear since she 
was a little child, was never afraid of any person or 
anything.” 

Gazing at Epinal, Jeanne d’Arc sighed, then speak- 
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ing softly so that none but these true hearts might — 


hear, 

“Yes, there is one thing of which I am afraid— 
treachery.” 

And on her fair young face they saw the future’s 


shadow fall. They dared ask no questions, but Pierre | 


d’Arc guessed whom his sister feared, and in his heart | 


vowed to be near her always when he might; 
aloud he said, 

“Tis not treason to say our Gentil Dauphin has 
bad counselors. One of them likes it not at all, this 
march to Rheims.” : 

La Pucelle said good night to her friends, glad to 
learn that they were following on to see their sover- 
eign crowned. Next morning, as she rode with them 
and with her staff forward in advance of the king’s 
party, she reined in with an exclamation of delight 
before a lovely little new church, so light, so full of 
grace its every line. Of a priest she asked, and learn- 
ing this was St. Mary of the Thorn, she could not pass 
it by. How much the Blessed Mother suffered! 


In silence Jeanne d’Arc knelt between her brothers — 


at Christ’s altar here, praying with them an ancient 


prayer their mother had taught them in childhood at | 


Domremy: the 
ANIMA CHRISTI 


“Soul of Christ, sanctify me. 
Body of Christ, save me. 
Blood of Christ, vivify me. 
Water from the side of Christ, wash me. 
Passion of Christ, strengthen me. 
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O good Jesu, hear me! 

Within Thy wounds hide me, 

Suffer me never to be separated from Thee! 
From the malignant enemy defend me, 

In the hour of my death, call me, 

And bid me come to Thee, 

That with Thy Angels and Thy Saints 

I may bless Thee, praise Thee and adore Thee, 
Through the ages of eternity. Amen. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONSECRATION IN THE CATHEDRAL AT RHEIMS 


I 


LoyAL citizens of Rheims rode out as far as Sept- 
Saulx, one of the castles of Regnault de Chartres, to 
meet Charles VII and his army. They assured wel- 
come by his cathedral city to their returning arch- 
bishop and duke. Within the city, until almost the last 
hour before the royal entry, opposition and fear dis- 
turbed the loyal populace. Burgundian captains of the 


forts made a futile effort to shut the city’s gates upon | 


“the Valois mob.” The town council called a meeting, 
to see what should be done. 

Pierre Cauchon, a native of Rheims, Bishop of 
Beauvais, a time-serving man of Burgundian and Eng- 
lish alliances, went before Rheims council and spent 


much eloquence in effort to persuade his fellow citizens | 
that England now owned all of France and ever) 


would. He urged them to close the city’s gates, and 


refuse admission to “‘the so-called Dauphin of France” | 


and to “‘this witch-woman,” defied and scorned by | 
princes holding power, by the Dukes of Bedford and | 
of Burgundy. Cauchon called for a vote against the | 
coming of “the Valois mob.”” The mayor, finding no | 
quorum present, declared it impossible to ask for a/ 
vote, and Cauchon, wrathfully shaking the dust of | 
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Rheims from his feet, went off to Paris and Beauvais, 
to nurse until a darker day his bitter animus against 
Jeanne d’Arc. 

And on this evening of July sixteenth, the Maid, 
galloping with Jean d’Aulon and her retinue ahead of 
the king’s party, to find the easiest ford for him across 
the river Vesle, by this clear green river saw the sun 
sink behind purple hills, saw starlight come, silvering 
the blossoming marshes, like marshes of the Meuse 
at home, and knew that before another sunset came her 
work would be done—the work for which during five 
long years her spirit had been taught and strengthened 
from on high. 


II 


The Lord’s Handmaid waited beside Dieulimire 
Gate. When Charles of Valois came, she by God’s 
will led him into his city.of Rheims. They passed 
St. Remy’s Abbey and came to the palace gate 
attended by thronging thousands of happy people set 
free of fear, shouting and singing, calling out 
“Angelique, Angelique!’’ and ‘Noel, Noel, Noel!” 
then blessings upon their well-loved King of France. 

At the palace gate the Maid bade her sovereign 
goodnight until the morrow of his crowning, and went 
with her brothers and her Domremy friends to the inn 

kept by Alice Moreau near the cathedral. Into the 
noble edifice men were carrying all manner of things 
- needed for to-morrow’s high festival; they must work 
there all of this Saturday night. 
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Into the inn parlor the smiling Veuve Moreau con- 
ducted her guest in riding dress. Jeanne gave a cry 
of joy, for there before her stood Jacques d’Arc and 
Durand Laxart, come to see their king crowned by aid 
of the virgin from the borders of Lorraine. She flew 
into her father’s arms, and Jacques d’Arc kissed his 
darling heartily, praising God aloud. Then Laxart 
embraced her, and with smiles and tears she heard of 
his wife Isabel and the new baby daughter, Catherine. 
Jacques d’Arc broke in on this: 

‘They say thou canst speak with the king at will, 
my girl. Must tell him we cannot bear longer with our 


heavy taxes at Domremy, and so honor thy father and | 


mother.” 


His Jeannette kissed him again, promising, “I will, | 


mon pere, I will. Now tell me of my mother ?” 
Jacques d’Arc smiled grimly. “No, that I may 


not.” Turning, he stalked from the room. His | 
daughter fled after him with a low, glad cry. A | 
moment later he flung open the door of his room in the _ 


inn, stepping aside for her to pass. 


She saw one who rose and stood with open, out- | 


stretched arms, with sweet face all tears and smiles, | 
Isabel Romée d’Arc. Jeannette went in to her mother, | 


and Jacques closed the door upon them and upon the | 


world. 
III 


Always for two hundred years the kings of France 
had been crowned on Sunday mornings in the cathedral 
of Rheims. Until sunrise men and women worked, 
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making ready their ancient and beautiful déme for the 
five hours ceremonial of the consecration of a king. 

“All was as solemn and well ordered as if it had 
been planning for a year,” wrote one of the king’s 
young nobles that night to Queen Yolande, waiting 
with her daughter Queen Marie and the infant heir of 
France. 

Very early on this Sunday morning Jeanne d’Arc 
was astir. She came to her mother’s door in her sim- 
plest gown, ready to go with her family to Christ’s 
altar, that they might together be united in worship 
as at St. Remy’s. Many persons were in the cathedral, 
completing preparation, when la Pucelle, with her 
mother and father, her brothers, Durand Laxart, Jean 
d’Aulon, and Louis le Contes knelt in the Lady chapel 
this sunrise hour. 

As they emerged, the little crowd of humbie folk 
waiting for a glimpse of the Maid, came a canon of 
the cathedral to offer her a special place for her mother 
to sit at nine o’clock, where during. the ceremonial 
Isabel might look upon her daughter. Then, 

“King Charles would see thy father and mother, 
Pucelle, with thy kinsman Laxart at the palace for his 
coronation feast. Thy squire Jean d’Aulon must dress 
thee in thy silver mail for the ceremony in the cathe- 
dral, and thou must stand beside the Dauphin while he 
is made king of France.” 

“Give my heart’s thanks to the Gentil DSapain, 
saying to him I shall bring with me my white banner,” 
replied Jeanne d’Arc. 
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IV 


Shortly before nine o’clock the Abbot of St. Remy’s 
came from the ancient abbey, bearing the sacred crys- 
tal of anointing oil. A splendid escort guarded the 
Abbot and the sainte ampoule. Banners flying, 
through streets of rejoicing people Marshal de Bous- 
sac, Admiral Coulent, and other lords and knights 
rode with him to the choir entrance. 

Then under the brilliant July sky came Charles of 
Valois from the palace, riding in royal robes, 
attended by d’Alencon and all the royal cavalcade. By 
the left door, from the sacristy, he entered Rheims 
Cathedral, and with him, gleaming as a tall lily in her 
silver mail, the Maid of France. Of her ‘‘fair man- 
ners’ while ‘“‘during the Holy Mystery” of the anoint- 
ing she stood “next the king,” the young knight wrote 
much praise that evening in his letter to Queen Yolande 
and Queen Marie. 

And in Jeanne’s heart grew a longing to go to her 
home again, as she looked upon the ceremonial that 
crowned her work already done. 

Princes of the blood royal and peers of the 
realm were called by name by the master of ceremonies 
before the high altar, together with the six present of 
the twelve bishops of France; these all made solemn 
pledge for France. 

Now before the Archbishop of Rheims came 
Charles of Valois, and there before the high altar 
took the triple oath of the French kings, swearing to 
conserve peace and privilege to the Church; to protect 
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his people from extortion; to govern with justice and 
mercy. Then with dignity, beauty, and order, to the 
sound of ancient music, came the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, the coronation mass. France, in the 
persons of her ruler, his chivalry and counselors, her 
Maid of Faith, and thronging citizens of Rheims and 
other cities, far and near, knelt long in worship and 
thanksgiving. 

The Dauphin stood, then kneeling alone before the 
Archbishop he was anointed from the sainte ampoule, 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
crowned by the prelate with a small jeweled crown. 
He rose, Charles VII of France, and faced his people, 
while the Archbishop gave them their sovereign with 
the ancient cry, 

‘Vive le roi & jamais!” 

A shout burst from the assemblage, “Vive le roi a 
jamais!” 

Jeanne d’Arc unfurled her white standard then, 
flinging its folds wide. 


Vv 


Suddenly the great arches of the cathedral resounded 
with acclaiming cries of ‘‘Angelique, Angelique!” and 
“Noel, Noel!’’—mingling with the loyal shouts of 
‘Vive le roi! Vive le roi & jamais!” 

The people were calling for the Girl of the People. 
Their hearts demanded her, and their keen feeling of 
justice, too; they must have sound of her voice whose 
Voices had guided France to this hour, 
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In the crowd’s tumultuous surge, Isabel d’Arc was 


spent as on a wave close to her Christmas child. Just | 


then came a new, wild, tender note in the cry of 
“Néel, Noel,” followed by a quivering hush; a pro- 
found stillness fell. For Jeanne d’Arc, giving her 
white standard into the hands of her page, Louis le 


Contes, moved swiftly across to King Charles, flung © 


herself on her knees, and clasping his knees, spoke for 
the people, uttering their reverence, their patriotism, 


their tribute to their Maid of France, saying in her | 


loud, sweet voice, 

“Gentil King, now is fulfilled God’s good pleasure, 
that I should raise the siege of Orleans, and bring 
you to your city of Rheims for your sacred anointing, 
showing that you are the king by whom the realm 
should be held.” 

She smiled up at him through raining tears, her 
rainbow smile, and the king, misty-eyed, smiling gave 
her his hand to rise. A tremendous emotion stilled 
and then stirred the vast assemblage, nobles and 
peasants one in joy of her perfect act. Louis le Contes, 
the happiest boy in France, handed her again her 
white banner. Jeanne d’Arc, flung wide towards the 
people its folds picturing the Lord of Glory uphold- 
ing the world; then, slowly, the shield and the lilies 
of France. 


VI 


In the music of the renewed acclaiming, she stood 
silent, gleaming in her silver mail. And in that sensi- 
tive moment she was acutely conscious, through the 
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waves of human affection enveloping her, of a strange, 
assaulting, vengeful fire. She could not put it from 
her, although she tried, watching Charles VII making 
gifts to the cathedral, according to usage—a green 
satin tapis; altar cloths of white damask and crimson 
velvet, and, in honor of Jeanne la Pucelle, a silver vase 
containing thirteen gold medals, their design her 
device of a hand upholding a sword, with the inscrip- 
tion, “Strong in the Counsel of God.” At the instant 
this was placed upon the altar, Jeanne d’Arc glanced 
at the face of Regnault de Chartres, Duke and Arch- 
bishop of Rheims; and, by a lightning flash of intui- 
tion, saw through that mask his flaming hatred, 
jealousy, resolve against herself. 

Her eyelids drooped, she prayed, ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us.” Then all her world saw her face illumined anew 
as she looked upon the enthroning of King Charles. 
Followed, his receiving allegiance of his nobles. The 
five-hour ceremonial ending at two o’clock, the royal 
party moved down the broad aisle and out into the sun- 
lit summer day. 

While King Charles was mounting his horse, a 
curious alarm, spreading throughout the cathedral, 
caught Jeanne d’Arc’s squire d’Aulon and Louis le 
Contes, lingering beside her where she awaited her 
mother. Loyal canons of the cathedral were search- 
ing for something missing from the high altar. The 
young man who had brought to Jeanne the morning’s 
early message from the king, came, whispering to her, 

“The Archbishop himself has carried off the silver 
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vase with the gold medals bearing the device of Jeanne 
la Pucelle.” 

She sighed, but made no reply, thinking twas even 
as he concealed the Book of Poitiers; he was deter- 
mined that no record of her should remain. She heard 
an old market woman murmuring, with sharp French 
irony, 

“Our old duke was always avaricious; he will melt 
down Pucelle’s medals and pay himself the gold for 
his trouble in conducting her to his city of Rheims.” 

The canon bade the woman cease such speaking, but 
himself told Jeanne apart that it was true the prelate 
had been too long absent from his diocese; he had 
evidently forgotten that a gift placed upon the altar 
belonged to God and to the cathedral and not to him- 
self. 

Jeanne sighed again, but made no comment. Turn- 
ing, she saw her mother’s eyes alight with complete 
understanding, and pressing past all between, she 
linked her arm in Isabel’s, saying to her very low, 

“Truly, my mother, I hope now we may be given 
sign that it is God’s will that I may go home with you 
to-morrow to Domremy. Come, I will ask the king 
at once for his permission.”’ 


Vil 


Isabel waited while Jeanne, going to the king’s 
stirrup, as he sat in saddle next Regnault de Chartres’s 
gorgeously accoutred horse, spoke clearly before all 
the world, saying, 
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‘Sire, I hope truly it is my Creator’s will that now I 
may ask your permission to go home with my own 
people to Domremy.” 

“No, no, Jeanne!” Charles of Valois was sur- 
prised at her request. ‘‘You and your people must all 
come to the king’s feast; they must come into the 
palace with you, not wait with those who eat at the 
table that shall reach down into the street for all my 
people to share to-day.” 

“We cannot spare you, Jeanne. You must ride 
forward with us to Paris,” called the Duke d’Alencon, 
from his place close to the king. 

Jeanne bowed gravely, courtesying to them and 
thanking them with ‘“‘fair manners.”’ She returned to 
her mother, wearing for the first time in her life a 
mask upon her heart, saying with gaiety, 

“Now, my mother, my beautiful mother, you 
must come and make ready to go and feast with the 
king.” 

Jeanne d’Arc went to that royal dinner, accom- 
panied by her retinue, including her brothers, Jean and 
Pierre, and, first with her, Isabel and Jacques d’Arc 
and Durand Laxart. She wore one of her fine new 
robes, and watched rejoicing while the king, having 
summoned Laxart to tell him of her first days and 
her starting out from Vaucouleurs, made much of the 
kindly man. She thanked the king for ordering a 
new horse given to her father. And all the modern 
world knows her reply when King Charles asked 
Jeanne d’Arc, at this his coronation feast, what he 
could do for her: 
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“Ask what you will, Jeanne. I will give it to you if | 


Ve 


it is my kingdom 
“Sire, will you make lighter the taxes for Dom- 
remy?” 
While Jacques d’Arc nodded approval of his girl’s 


request, and all the court smiled, nodding too, King | 


Charles rose up and ordered that henceforth forever 
no taxes or tribute of any kind should be asked or 
required from the town now named Domremy-la- 
Pucelle. Jeanne’s birthplace was made a free town.* 

The “common folk of our Lord,” as good King St. 
Louis used to call them, were grumbling much in 
Rheims over the scant rewards given to the family of 
Angelique. To the Maid herself, what? A few kind 
words, a robe or two, a horse to ride! ‘To her father 
a horse to ride away to his home! Rheims invited 
Jacques and Isabel d’Arc forthwith to stay as guests 
of the city at Alice Moreau’s inn, so long as it pleased 
them to remain. Isabel explained, while accepting, 


that neither she nor her husband or daughter sought | 
earthly rewards. She frowned at oft hearing, “Had | 


the King of Scotland done one-tenth as much for 
France, he would have forced the Archbishop of 


Rheims and the other counselors to make over to — 


him half of Champagne or all of Brie!” 

Jeanne d’Arc took counsel of loyal canons of the 
cathedral concerning the amazing matter of the 
crowning of Charles VII with the small crown used by 


Regnault de Chartres, instead of the crown of King © 
St. Louis, seen in vision at Chinon Castle. She 


* This lasted for 364 years, until the French Revolution. 
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learned that this crown, long in keeping of friars at 
Liége, had been brought to Rheims, as prompt fruit 
of her letter to Tournai, and had been taken in charge 
by the Archbishop over night. Of his own volition 
he had substituted the crown without tradition! One 
outspoken canon was of opinion that the old duke was 
capable of making use of this action with the Bur- 
gundians and English, if they should yet seize upon 
Rheims. Another, more cynical, suggested that the 
“old miser’’ should be watched, and the crown 
reclaimed, as the cathedral had at once and formally 
reclaimed the silver vase with the medals in honor of 
Jeanne la Pucelle.* 


VIII 


The Maid of Faith sent d’Aulon after evensong to 
ask audience with King Charles, concerning the action | 
of the Archbishop of Rheims. On arriving at the 
palace, she was admitted to speak with the king. No 
one was with him except Regnault de Chartres, who at 
once opened fire on la Pucelle, demanding, 

“Eh, what now, wilful girl? Already you are 
spoiled, from too much having your own way. Why 
did you not send to consult me before making such a 
scene in church? Speaking, as women are forbidden 
to speak in church, waving your banner, too. Answer 
me!” 

Jeanne said mildly, ‘‘I came to ask the Gentil King 
if it were not better, sir, had you chosen to place upon 


* Regnault de Chartres returned their silver vase to the canons of Rheims 
cathedral the following September, after he had, as he supposed, sent the Maid 
back from St. Denis into oblivion. He never returned the Jeanne d’Arc medals, 
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his head not your little crown, but rather the crown of 


St. Louis, sent him in vision at Chinon—the ancient © 


crown of France with its piece of the True Cross.” 
Charles of Valois, startled, looked from Jeanne to 

his chancellor, who gave way to sudden anger at 

Jeanne d’Arc, telling her she was ‘‘much lacking in 


humility” to come to the palace on such an errand; _ 


the “fine new robe” she wore showed her “wicked 
pride.” 

The king was sorrowful and silent before this 
storm. Jeanne courtesied to him, saying with a strange 
prescient certainty, 


“Gentil King, fear not. I will go to my death | 
before I shall ever speak of this matter of the crown | 
to any other but you.” She courtesied again to him | 


and went slowly from the palace. 

In Isabel d’Arc’s room at the inn once more, she 
flung herself into her mother’s arms and cried herself 
to sleep. 


IX 


When Jeanne rose up for prayer, she was visited 
by her heavenly guides, and given a counsel of wisdom 
in action. Calling for parchment and ink, she dictated 
and sent forward by a herald this her second letter to 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy: 


Jesus T Mary 


“High and redoubtable prince, Duke of Burgundy, 
Jeanne la Pucelle requests you, on the part of the 
King of Heaven, my rightful and sovereign Lord, 
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that the king of France and you make a good firm 
peace that will long endure. Forgive each one the 
other with a good heart, entirely, as thus loyal Chris- 
tians should; and if it pleases you to make war, will 
you make it on the Saracens? 

“Prince of Burgundy, I pray you, and supplicate 
and request you, as humbly as you would be able to 
require, that you make no more war on the sacred 
realm of France, and restrain promptly your forces 
who are in any places and fortresses of said sacred 
realm. And on the part of the gentle king of France, 
my rightful and sovereign liege, for your good and 
your honor, and on your life, this: You will not win 
in any battle at all, in any encounter with the loyal 
French; and all those who make war on the said sacred 
realm of France, war against the King of Heaven 
and of all the world—Jesus, my rightful and sovereign 
Lord. 

‘And I pray you and beseech you, with hands 
clasped, that you make not battle, nor war against us 
—you, your forces or subjects; and believe surely that, 
whatever the number of men that are brought against 
us, they will thereby gain naught; and it would be a 
great pity for a great battle to be, for the blood that 
would be shed of those who come against us. 

‘“‘And three weeks ago I wrote and sent you a good 
letter by a herald that you should come to the conse- 
cration of the king, to-day Sunday, seventeenth day 
of this present month of July in the city of Rheims. 
And I have had no reply, neither any news of said 
herald. 

“To God I commend you. May He be guard over 
you, if it please Him; and I pray God he may make 
there a good Peace. 

‘Written in the aforesaid place of Rheims, the said 
seventeenth day of July. 

“Au Duc de Bourgogne.” 
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xX 


Jeanne d’Arc remained three more days with her _ 


family at the inn, the king going forward to rest and 
make retreat at St. Marcoul Abbey, there, according 
to old custom, to touch sufferers seeking healing for 


“king’s evil.’ Isabel d’Arc and her daughter spoke | 


but few words concerning their parting, but their 
_ hope was to meet in Paris within a few weeks or 
months at most (Isabel remained with her husband 
in Rheims until September in this expectation). And 
Jeannette made fine plans of taking her mother after 
the war to live in the little house near the cathedral 


in Orleans where the cannon ball fell during the siege, | 


yet hurt no one, “‘a safe little house of the bon Dieu.” 
On their last morning together, the d’Arc family 


and Laxart went early with Jeanne to the Holy Sacri- | 
fice in the cathedral. As they came out, Isabel, detain- 

ing her daughter while Jacques d’Arc and the others | 
went on along the narrow street, whispered, diffidently, _ 


“May her mother ask a question of the Lord’s 
Pucelle?”’ 

Jeanne smiled and kissed her. ‘‘Of course, any- 
thing.” 

““‘Do—do the Voices that all know led you to 
Orleans and to Rheims still speak to you?” 


“Yes, my mother, yes; but my new task is not told | 


me. I hear only one command, this—‘Daughter of 
God, go on, go on!” 
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Isabel’s courageous soul shone from her eyes upon 
her child. “Let us go to our Lady and ask her to 
pray for us both, my blessed one.” 

“Yes, let us go and ask her prayers together.” 

Alone in the Lady chapel, they knelt side by side 
close to Christ’s altar, Isabel in a flood of silent 
prayer, Jeanne at first making no petition, clinging 
almost as much to her mother as Isabel to the love 
and pity of the Mother of Sorrows; but when Isabel 
began speaking in a whisper, Jeanne too murmured 
her Aves, asking the Mother of Jesus, ‘‘Pray for us 
sinners now and at the hour of our death!” 

Slowly a luminous shining began and Jeanne, turn- 
ing to gaze into her mother’s eyes, knew that Isabel, 
too, if dimly, saw the light. Conscious both of heay- 
enly presences, certain of the communion of saints, 
they rose and hand in hand gazed at the glory on the 
face of Christ above His altar. 

Isabel signed the cross upon her heart; sobbing, 
making the great surrender, she flung herself prostrate, 
giving Him her child to follow Him upon the mystic 
Way. 

Jeanne, gazing with exalted hope, meeting the 
grave and gentle gaze of her guardian angel, heard 
again his compelling command, 

“Daughter of God, go on, go on!” 

“Oh, is it now given me to know what I must do 
next ?” 

“Henceforth, you shall walk in the Way, nor know 
your task, except day by day to seek God’s will for 
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your will. Hark now for His Voice that directs all 
your Voices.” . 

Jeanne knelt, and listened long until, through the 
deep and shining silence, filled with beauty of 
presences familiar to His Spirit, she heard, 

“Child, fear not, be not afraid of Regnault de 
Chartres. Pray for this one who most despitefully 
uses you. For him say, ‘Our Father.’ ” 

““Our Father’! Is it Thy will for me so to escape 
my fear of Regnault? I would fear only to wound | 
Thy love. Thy will be mine, for I love Thee dearly.” | 
And, with humility, for the treacherous de Chartres 
Jeanne prayed Christ’s prayer for all humanity, ‘Our 
Father Who art in Heaven.” 

Unknown melodies filled the air. She rose to gaze 
into the happy faces of her beloved saints; and Isabel, 
standing by her Jeannette, saw by faith the Holy 
Maid’s future comforting assured. When the vision 
faded, they went out among the people in the market 
place of Rheims. 

Children and young girls came thronging about 
Angelique, who buying for the Virgin’s shrine an arm- 
ful of lilies in a flower and fruit stall, heard the old 
market-woman say, 

“This silver from Angelique will multiply and make | 
all my family and kinsfolk rich! Already fresh crops | 
are springing by miracle out in our fields where the. 
horses of thy army trod the ground!” 

“Oh, do not speak such folly, my bonne, for I do no 
miracles, nor my soldiers’ horses either!’ cried out | 
Jeanne d’Arc. “’Twas only that the ground needed | 


| 


| 
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the good stirring and manuring, causing your crops to 
grow new. Tell everyone to make up no more of these 
fairy legends about me, but to serve and love the bon 
Dieu, who loves us all,” 


PART II 


THE GLorious Passion oF CurRist’s PUCELLE 
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CHAPTER I 
JEANNE GOES INTO THE DARK 


I 


Dourinc her last night at Rheims, Jeanne, in her 
chamber at the inn, struggled with a temptation to be 
ill. Why try to throw off this pain? If she grew 
unable to travel, others would send word to King 
Charles, and she would be taken home to Domremy. 
She grew rapidly worse, and lay moaning, half 
hoping some one would hear and summon _ her 
people to take charge of her. She could not pray, 
she could but suffer strange terrors of body and soul. 

In the black hour before first daylight, she heard a 
great anguished sound outside her door, and her 
father’s voice, hoarse with distress, calling her name. 
She rose, opening to him in silence. He entered 
weeping. She had never seen him weep. He fell 
groaning upon his knees beside her bed. She sat down 
and took his head upon her lap, softly stroking his 
wet face in the dark, her long, strong fingers lingering 
upon his eyelids until his sobbing ceased. 

“That is right, comfort thy father, my girl. Oh, 
Jeannette, I am desolate with sad dreams of what 
may befall thee, my only daughter, my one ewe lamb!” 
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She kissed him. ‘‘My mother has told you how 
God’s holy angel leads me on. ‘Try to dream of 
Christ’s angel, and of the work he has given me to 
do, my father dear, and be no more afraid!” 

He rose and stood before her. 

“T cannot help fearing for thee, Jeannette. The 
king is but a weak fellow, and the old Duke Regnault 
full of avarice, as all the world knows. He would sell 
thee to thine enemies, if he could and not be knowh. 
It is bitter hard to be father of a prophetess, and see 
thee go forward in such company, when I need thy help 
with the sheep at home.” 

“Would I might indeed go home and. keep sheep 
with you, my father. Come, let us go and ask my 
mother to pray for us; for, truly, at this moment 
your ewe lamb is sheep-hearted about the work that 
must be done. Father dear, I go forward into the 
dark, and I must daily light my candle of faith anew. 
Let us go and pray by mother’s candle that never 
goes out.” 

Jeanne was drawing on garments as she spoke, 
and Jacques d’Arc, grumbling, followed her along the 
dark passage, and into the room where Isabel knelt 
praying by a tiny candle on her prie-dieu. Silently 
they knelt on either side of her, each taking one of her 
work-worn, warm-clasping hands. And as the light of 
morning came, shining into that unknown place, gleam- 
ing from the Face of Christ, the three arose, and 
Jeanne was strong for her journey onward into the 
dark. 
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II 


“Gentil King, I desire to ask of you a royal gift.” 

“Good, Jeanne, excellent! You know you have but 
to make known your wish. I will give you anything 
in the world to make you happy.” 

The scene was a wide room in St. Marcoul Abbey, 
where Charles VII and a number of men of his 
entourage, including Duke d’Alencon and the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, had just concluded their midday 
dinner. The Maid of France had but now arrived 
with her staff from Rheims, and entering, rosy from 
her ride, she spoke with a new and added dignity. 

“Gentil King, I wish for you to give me the kingdom 
of France.”’ 

He looked at her with surprise, and a silence fell 
upon the persons about them. Presently the Valois 
said, quietly, 

“Very well, Jeanne. How do you wish this done?” 

“By a deed of gift.” 

“Good, Jeanne, you need a notary for that!” cried 
out the Duke d’Alencon, ever quick to grasp her 
meaning. 

She gave her beau duc a grateful glance. 

“Yes. This must all be written down. The record 
must be made, so that everything will be in legal 
form.” Her eyes met the piercing query in the eyes 
of the Archbishop of Rheims, who had crowned the 
King of France with the little crown. He turned 
away his gaze, affecting to pay no attention to what 
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then took place, treating this matter as an after- 
dinner jest. 

Willing to humor her, King Charles ordered the 
notary summoned, and a deed of gift drawn up in 
form. On this parchment it was written down that 
Charles VII now made royal gift of the realm, then 
with a smile he signed France away to Jeanne la 
Pucelle. Smiling, she said to d’Alencon, 

‘There he stands, the poorest young chevalier in 
the kingdom!” 

D’Alencon wrote his bride that thus had France 
been signed away by a wicked woman at Troyes, and 
now had Jeanne saved France, by the mercy of God 
at St. Marcoul. . . . For the Holy Maid, lifting up 
the parchment, made offering of it to Christ at His 
altar in the abbey church, and returning gave it again 
into the king’s hands, saying with tender solemnity, 

“Charles our Gentil King, I herewith reinvest you 
with the sacred realm of France, having offered it to 
King Jesus, who gives it to you again to guard for 
the faith; and so you have the kingdom and your 
crown from Him, and it is His will that you rule 
over your people of France.” 


III 


Happy welcoming towns—Laon, Vailly, Soissons— 
thronging people acclaiming Angelique, crying out 
“Noel, Noel!” for her and for their sovereign, made 
glad the week-long journey that followed. On the 
last Friday of July, Jeanne d’Arc arrived at Chateau 
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Thierry, and exclaimed with delight to d’Aulon, on 
hearing that this river was again the Marne. 

Charles VII and his courtiers went into camp at a 
distance from the ancient castle, on learning that the 
Burgundian garrison in occupation refused them 
entrance. With d’Alencon and her staff, Jeanne rode 
out and reconnoitered, making many inquiries of the 
good folk of the place, learning that the Burgundians 
were not at all in their good graces, learning too that 
one of the officers was a nephew of Pierre Cauchon, 
native of Rheims, who had tried in vain to prevent 
loyal entrance to that city. With her beau duc, she 
returned to the king’s camp to find that, by advice of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, the Archbishop of 
Rheims, he was considering an immediate retreat. 

“You shall rather sleep this night in yonder castle,” 
she declared. ‘We did not come to Chateau Thierty 
to retreat.” 

“She is right, my cousin.’”’ D’Alencon backed her 
well. ‘She carries the sword of Charles Martel, who 
once dwelt in comfort here in this old palace of King 
Thierry IV. Let it not be said that for no reason at all 
Charles VII was turned back from entering there.” 

“Tet me bring up the rear guard, Gentil King! Let 
me wave before my soldiers my sword of Charles 
Martel from Fierbois, and ask them where I shall 
hang it up to-night—in retreat, or by the Marne in 
Chateau Thierry!” 

So Jeanne d’Arc prevailed, and with d’Alencon 
brought up the rear guard, making such a demonstra- 
tion before the castle walls that presently the Burgun- 
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dian garrison asked permission to evacuate the place. 
The “sword of miracle,” without striking a blow, won 
victory. 


IV 


At once the romance and luxury of the palace took 
possession of the indolent, ease-loving Valois. Days 
of feasting, nights of gaiety, of dancing and drinking 
followed, revelry of a demi-court. Jeanne, learning 
with a sick horror of many things, said to Jean 
d’Aulon, walking with him and Louis le Contes and 
her brother Pierre in the starlight by the banks of 
the Marne, 

‘“‘Prud’homme, now I know well why the king gave 
me you for squire and steward and friend to my 
brothers and to me, saying you are ‘the best man he 
ever knew.’ ” 

D’Aulon, saluting, assured her he tried truly to 
serve her well; then gave her news that startled her, 
wakening all her military genius to keen life. Philip 
of Burgundy had answered the letter of the Pucelle 
asking for ‘‘a good, firm peace” by writing to Charles, 
his “cousin of Valois,” offering him “an armistice of 
fifteen days!’ Jeanne sent d’Aulon to summon d’Alen- 
con to her aid, and with him went at once to the king, 
urging him, 

“Gentil King, the Duke of Burgundy is a powerful 
prince, and in shrewdly ‘offering’ you a truce, he is 
but begging of you a little time to carry out his own 
plans against you. In fifteen days he can bind or 
overawe, by aid of the English in Paris, all your good 
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friends in that city. He fears their showing their 
love and good will for you, coming from all the 
welcoming your other people have shown you on this 
side of Troyes and of Rheims. If you will but answer 
him by riding on to Paris with your army to-morrow, 
your friends in Paris will make a great uprising, and 
show Philip, whom they call Philip the Good, who 
is the king the people of Paris acknowledge as their 
rightful ruler. Oh, give Philip no time to bind and 
affright those who love you well! Let us go on at 
once, and answer his daring to offer truce by entering 
Paris and the Isle of France.” 

Orders were given to quit Chateau Thierry on the 
morrow. Jeanne, never doubting that their immediate 
destination was Paris, said to her brother Pierre that 
night, 

“Boy, we shall soon see Paris from much nearer 
than this. It is necessary that the king enter there 
with a goodly company.” 

But Charles VII, reading Burgundy’s threat in his 
offer, acting too on advice from his courtiers, set out at 
once in full retreat for the Loire country. Jeanne did 
not know this during all that first day of riding south- 
west through Montmirail and Provins,—of many roses, 
then as now. At Bray their passing was halted by a 
small force of English—who gave no truces—holding 
the bridge across the Seine. Charles ordered a prompt 
retreat; his troops were thrown into confusion, mur- 
murs of mutiny were heard. La Pucelle with Count 
Dunois, her old Orleans general, rode out among the 
soldiers in the field. She found the unpaid and hungry 
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men snarling wolf-like at the turn of affairs, loudly 
demanding pay and food, and knowledge of whether 
they were truly going on to Paris, as she had told 
them, or were to go southward against odds again. 

The Warrior Maid of Peace got down from her 
horse, walked among the soldiers, and talked to them 
singly and by companies. She told them plainly she 
would not share that stolen food which some of them 
had taken away from friendly farmers of the neighbor- 
hood. She laughed at them, she made them laugh with 
gay good promises beyond their hopes or her own. 
Dunois saw her take up that mutinous, hungry horde as 
in the palm of her hand, and bend them to her will for 
them. And then, mounting her horse she sang, at first 
their own songs of march and camp, singing with them 
until she had their hearts in hers. Then Jeanne kneeled 
up in her saddle, singing her prayer, while from every 
company men sang with her as the sun went down. 

“Come Holy Spirit, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire... 
Keep far our foes, give peace at home, 
Where Thou art guide, no ill can come!”’ 

She found a lodging near them, so that she might 
pray at their field altar in the morning. And that night 
in the farm cottage where she rested, she dictated one 
of her most famous, most characteristic letters— 
knowing well that she would thus confide her fears 
of the treachery of the Duke of Rheims, and that her 
mother and father also would gain news of her: 


Jesus T Mary 
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“My dear and good friends, the good and loyal 
French of the city of Rheims, Jeanne la Pucelle makes 
known to you her news and prays and entreats you 
to have no doubts about the good quarrel which she 
sustains for the blood royal. And I promise and 
certify to you that I shall never give you up so long 
as I live. 

‘And it is true that the king has made a truce with 
the Duke of Burgundy for fifteen days. And by this 
the Duke may render the city peacefully at the end of 
fifteen days. Yet do not be surprised if we do not 
enter there so quickly. 

“With such a truce as this I am not at all pleased. 
I do not even know if I shall keep it. If I do keep it, 
that will be solely to guard the king’s honor, so that 
they shall not play this trick on the royal blood. 

“T am keeping the king’s army together. I hold it 
ready for the end of the fifteen days if they do not 
make peace. About all this, my very dear and perfect 
friends, I pray you not to give yourselves any more 
uneasiness than that I am alive. But I require you to 
watch well the good city of Rheims for the king. And 
let me know if there are any traitors who try to trouble 
you, and as soon as I can I will oust them. And let 
me know your news. To God I commend you. May 
He guide you! 

““A lodging on the field on the road to Paris, near 
Provins, this fifth day of August, 1429.” 


Jeanne d’Arc kept the king’s army together; she led 
her soldiers back to Chateau Thierry; she joined 
d’Alencon, Dunois, and others of common sense, in 
routing Charles VII out of the slothful luxury he 
craved, to march on to Compiégne. The need of 
securing the allegiance of this key city on the north- 
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ward road to Paris, the military advantage of its 
immediate occupation, since the king dared not, would 
not move towards Paris—these things did not stir 
him, but the pomp and pleasure of the reception he 
was sure of in the Duchy of Valois, home of his 
ancestors. And the people of Valois were indeed over- 
joyed to welcome a son of their lands as ruler restored 
to France by the Handmaid of the Lord. Crépy in 
Valois made a gayer, heartier festival than all the 
towns, celebrating the arrival of King Charles. The 
affection and personal warmth of all these citizens was 
of the quality of family love. 

“Oh, what good people these are! I have not seen 
any people anywhere so happy on the arrival of our 
prince!’ exclaimed Angelique, riding between Count 
Dunois and the Archbishop of Rheims, at the Crépy 
féte. “I could live and die with people like these. 
I should like to be buried here.” 

Her old Orleans general shook his head at her 
fondly, but Duke Regnault of Rheims studied her with 
sinister eyes as he asked suavely, his tone implying 
expectation of an exhibition of her prophetic powers, 

‘In what place do you expect to die, Jeanne?” 

She answered with gentle humility, 

“Wherever it may please God, for I know no more 
about the time and the place than you do. But I do 
wish it were God’s will for me to lay down arms and 
go to help my mother and father, to watch the sheep 
with my brother and my sister. (She meant Jacque- 
min’s young wife.) They would like to have me with 
them.” This last with a sudden flash of spirit. 
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V 


The English made no truces, believing France to 
be their own. John, Duke of Bedford, Regent for the 
boy king, Henry VI, now replied to Jeanne d’Arc’s 
Poitiers letter of challenge to him and all his officers 
at Orleans, by challenging Charles of Valois to a trial 
of arms. Bedford’s letter, received en route, copying 
Jeanne’s abrupt direct style for purposes of his own 
insolence, was addressed to Charles VII merely, “You 
who have called yourself Dauphin, and now without 
cause call yourself King,” and began, “You who de- 
ceive the people by aid of a good-for-nothing female 
wearing a man’s clothes.” 

He named Assumption Day for the day of their 
immediate battle. To fight on that day without cause 
would be to acknowledge themselves scarcely Chris- 
tian, Jeanne assured her prince. She begged him to 
ignore Duke John’s very natural anger that her men- 
at-arms had beaten his invincible general, Lord 
Talbot, at Patay, had taken his impregnable fortress 
at Orleans, and by military demonstrations only had 
entered his treaty town of Troyes and the defiant 
stronghold of Chateau Thierry. But the Valois was 
stubborn, and, listening to other counsel than 
la Pucelle’s, went into battle against her will on the 
appointed day. Her own work was loyal; but, lacking 
conviction, was not compelling, and the day resulted 
in a draw; yet this indecisive action resulted to the 
English advantage, for they moved forward at once 
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and occupied Evreux, commanding the road into 
Normandy. 

Compiégne, welcoming the Maid of France, ceased 
to hesitate concerning its allegiance, much courted by 
Burgundian power, and acclaimed Charles VII. 

Jeanne found a lodging with a kinswoman of her 
friends of the treasurer’s family of Orleans, named 
Marie Boucher, and here she rested until the fort- 
night’s armistice was done. At midnight on the 
fifteenth day it was lawful once more to attack Bur- 
gundians. At this hour the Maid issued from the 
tower of Beauvais, where she had privately arrived 
after sunset, and led a small band in a lively demon- 
stration against her enemy, Pierre Cauchon, Burgun- 
dian Bishop of Beauvais, inviting him at once to quit 
his diocese, nor longer stir up the people against the 
Valois, their lawful sovereign. And breathing ven- 
geance, Cauchon departed at once for Senlis on his 
way to Paris, where he demanded reparation from 
Bedford and Burgundy. At Beauvais they will show 
you still the old tower where Jeanne d’Arc slept for 


a few hours that night, then galloped back for break- 


fast at Compiegne. 

She sent for d’Alengon, and he came armed and 
ready to ride. 

“Call your captains and men-at-arms together, my 
beau duc, for, by my baton, I am going now to see 
Paris from more near than I have yet!” 

‘Come, Jeanne, my royal cousin shall say Yes. We 
will go and gain his consent. The Duke of Rheims 
has gone on to Senlis, and none shall stop us now!” 
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And this was done. As Jeanne was mounting her 
horse later in the morning to ride forth from Com- 
piégne, a messenger brought her a letter from a man 
she had never seen. Count Armagnac wrote with 
many fine phrases to ask her which one of three men 
—two besides Pope Martin V—now making claims 
to papal supremacy, he should believe in. 

Jeanne knew afterwards from her Voices that she 
should have sent him a verbal message, saying that she 
had not time now to consider any subtleties, but his 
French and loyal name made her dictate impulsively 
this letter: 


Jesus T Mary 


“Count Armagnac, my very dear and good friend, 
Jeanne la Pucelle lets you know that your message is 
come before me, the same telling me it is sent to know 
of me which of the three popes you name by memory 
you ought to believe in, of which thing I cannot well 
let you know truly for the present until I am in Paris 
or elsewhere, since I am for the present too much 
hindered on account of the war; but when I am in 
Paris, send a message to me and I will let you know 
what I may know by counsel of my rightful and soy- 
ereign Lord the King of all the world, and of what 
you should do, to the best of my power. 

“To God I commend you. God be your guard. 

“Written at Compiégne the twenty-second day of 
August.” 


VI 
In gay good spirits, attended by d’Alencon, Cler- 
mont, and a regiment of the flower of young French 
chivalry, Jeanne d’Arc rode forward to Senlis and, 
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coming to the cathedral, entered to receive the Sacra- 
ment. 

As they came from church, a messenger saluted 
la Pucelle, telling her, 

“The Bishop of Senlis has sent a horse for 
thee to buy.” 

Jeanne looked over the animal, saying aside to 
d’Alencon she had no money for a Burgundian bishop. 
He laughingly suggested that it might be good policy 
to take the creature. Jeanne sent the bishop an order 
for its price—an order on the town council of Senlis! 
In anger the prelate demanded gold. Jeanne returned 
the horse to him with the message that she did not 


care for it, as it was not strong enough to carry a | 


soldier. 


She rode merrily forward, nor guessed until long | 
afterwards what Regnault de Chartres, who had — 


preceded her to Senlis, said to the Bishop of Senlis 
concerning her irony. The horse was sent to La Tré- 
moille, and payment demanded on the ground that 
the animal was bought by the French passing through, 


and not paid for. The incident was later made basis | 


of accusation against the Girl of the People. 


Jeanne d’Arc, arriving at the ancient splendid | 


Abbey of St. Denis, northward of the old walls of 


Paris, was delighted to find herself lodged in that | 


treasure house of the crown of Charlemagne. But 
keenest her joy to be at the shrine of St. Denis, 
the very first missionary to bring the Christian faith 


to France, patron saint, and for more than a thousand | 


years “cri de la France.’ As soon as she had given 
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thanks in the chapel, she went out on foot in the streets 
of St. Denis, none with her but her page Louis le 
Contes. Children flocked about her; she walked hand 
in hand with little girls. In the summer shower that 
suddenly fell upon her, older boys and girls appeared, 
a little parade, bringing garlands and bouquets. 
Jeanne took a handful of roses and shook them play- 
fully over the smallest girls, saying, 

“Now be good children, will you?” 

Others imitated her; there was a battle of roses, 
a romp as with children of Domremy. Mothers and 
fathers came out with candles to light the Maid of 
France back to her quarters in the Abbey of St. Denis. 

At her prayers this night, no light shone, no voice 
directed Jeanne concerning her duties for to-morrow. 
She could but act, judging by what had been done at 
Orleans and before Troyes, and in all loyal cities on 
the way to Paris. She took up her quarters at La 
Chapelle. With the Duke d’Alencon and his gallant 
array, La Pucelle reconnoitred the walls of Paris, and 
made a military demonstration before St. Denis Gate. 
No sign from within Paris showed how the people felt, 
and Jeanne begged of d’Alencon to go and fetch their 
king. He rode to Senlis, and came again. The coun- 
selors advised caution, and Charles was himself averse 
to warlike encounter. 

“Oh, make him come, my beau duc,” pleaded the 
Maid. “If only we had never accepted Burgundy’s 
truce, he might now be welcomed in Paris!” 

Twice more d’Alencon rode back to Senlis, and at 
last prevailed upon his cousin to come to St. Denis. 
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Charles VII did not arrive at the Abbey until the 


seventh of September, sixteen days after the truce had 
expired. English and Burgundians within the walls 
had had a month to make ready for possible attack, to 
intimidate the loyal within their control. Yet in the 
dark of faith Jeanne d’Arc was eager for the next 
day, hoping against hope that secret word received 
from loyal citizens within Paris might prove open sup- 
port when they knew that the Maid of Orleans would 
enter Paris, making way for their king on the Festival 
Day of Notre Dame. She would never have gone into 
battle on the day of Our Lady’s Nativity, had she not 
hoped that loyal Parisians would somehow show their 
loyalty, on this ill-fated day. 

Early on September eighth, Jeanne with her French 
led the attack at St. Honoré Gate (now far within the 
city, near the site of the present Theatre Francais in 
Paris). The English and Burgundian garrison made 
stubborn resistance, showering down missiles upon the 
French, who very soon crossed the first ditch of the 
double moat. 

All day long Jeanne d’Arc stood in that rain of 
death, urging her men to fill up this second moat, often 
sounding its waters with her sword, as they fought 
and filled, filled and fought again. Could they but 
reach across that moat, she was certain they could enter 
there. She would not give in; night came, and still she 
held her men to the attack. “Towards eleven o'clock 
she was struck down, badly wounded in the thigh. 
D’Alencon sounded the recall, ordering retreat, and 
came and carried her away bodily. She could not 
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resist, but insisted, on reaching the shore, that they 
place her on her horse again. She sat erect, and 
shouted loudly, so that the men of the garrison might 
hear across the moat, 

“En nom Dieu, the place might have been taken!”’ 

No doubt it might. Despatches of the Duke of 
Bedford to the English Government, not made public 
for many years, read, ‘“‘Such diabolic persistence could 
not much longer have been resisted.” 

The Maid of France did not weep for this wound, 
as for her flesh wound at Orleans. Louis le Contes 
wept, both for her pain and her patience, and for grief 
at her failure, helping Jean d’Aulon take off her armor 
that night, handing unguents while he dressed her 
wound. Jeanne said, 

‘Weep no more, my little brother Miguot, for my 
wound will be healed in five days.”’ 

She insisted on riding next morning with d’Alencon 
and the troops to the walls of Paris again; but Charles 
VII sent, ordering the duke to return his men, as he 
was about to conclude a new armistice with his 
“Cousin of Burgundy.”’ 

D’Alencon obeyed his commander-in-chief, sending 
back the soldiers, himself remaining with Jeanne d’Arc 
while she rallied citizens, and actually built a bridge 
across the Seine, for Charles VII to enter his city 
that night, before signing this new disastrous armis- 
tice. But he signed at once, and that very night sent 
men to destroy the bridge! 

Jeanne said to her faithful d’Aulon and her brother 
Pierre next morning that she was certain there were 
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two persons whom the king was afraid to meet. They 
supposed she meant of course the Duke of Bedford and 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

“Not at all,” said Isabel d’Arc’s daughter. ‘He 
cannot bear to face his wicked mother, who is cause 
of all these his troubles, and his sister, whom she 
gave in marriage to the strong old English King 
Henry V. He fears their tongues more than the 
swords of Henry VI, poor infant, and of Bedford or 
Burgundy. This is the real reason why he has signed 
up for four months more of truce with Burgundy, and 
why he is determined to go home to Bourges and to 
Queen Marie, who should by now be on her way with 
her brave mother, Queen Yolande, to oust them from 
Paris and the Isle of France. We must all pray for 
our Gentil King, every hour of every day!” 

Jeanne shared not the festival which Charles VII 
made for himself before quitting St. Denis, causing 
himself to be crowned anew with the ancient crown of 
Charlemagne. She entreated him not to force her to 
share in these festivities, not to take her back to the 
Loire country, where she was no longer needed. But 
he listened instead to the Archbishop of Rheims who 
urged her going, and who himself took fuller charge 
of affairs by going to Senlis, there to establish his 
“High Political Council.” D’Alencon, for once, 
opposed the wishes of la Pucelle, telling her that as 
all military action was ended for four months, she 
would do well to obey the king and go to Bourges for 
rest; later she should help him retake his own lands in 
Normandy. 
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In vain the Maid once more begged of Charles VII 
to let her rest at St. Denis. 

“My wound will soon be healed, and I shall be at 
hand when needed to open the door for you into Paris, 
where it is God’s will you shall enter with a goodly 
company!” ‘Timidly she added, “‘My Voices say it is 
best that I remain at St. Denis, Gentil King.” 

He frowned. “Go then and ask their permission 
to travel southward, for it is settled by me and by my 
counselors that you shall go, Pucelle.”’ 


Vil 


Jeanne walked in the abbey garden, longing for 
light on her dark way, and no light shone. Louis le 
Contes found her there and gave her a white rose he 
had begged for her of one of the brothers. He told 
her, 

“T shall be your armorer, Pucelle, when d’Aulon 
grows too old.” 

Jeanne smiled at him, breathing the sweetness of 
the white rose she held. 

“Little brother, I must go back with the king’s suite 
to Bourges. I shall have no need there of a page. 
My Voices say it is best that I remain at St. Denis; 
but since I may not, I must offer my all, and ask for 
permission to obey the king. Come, help me bring 
everything to the altar, my banners and all my arms.” 

“No, no, Pucelle, truly that would be to lay down 
your arms. I should no longer be in your service.” 

“We are both in Christ’s service, Miguot; we must 
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fight His good fight. For me now it is to offer Him 
the things I care for, so that all I have and all I am 
will be wholly Christ’s own.” 

“But not your arms of victory for France!” 

A mystic inner radiance shone upon him from her 
clear eyes. 

“Ah, yes, precisely—my arms of victory for 
France. Come, little brother.”” And with her head 
high Jeanne d’Arc led the way to the room where 
d’Aulon, silent and downcast, was busied with prepara- 
tions to take all her arms and trophies to the castle 
at Bourges. She sat down and watched him, silent 
also, her face quivering with emotion at the familiar 
sight of his polishing and folding, his meticulous care 
of all her effects. 

When he had nodded good-night, and gone, Jeanne 
took down her sword of Fierbois, looking thoughtfully 
at its broken point, then laid it down. It had been 
consecrated at St. Catherine’s altar; for her gift at St. 
Denis, she chose her fine new sword taken from Bur- 
gundians at Lagny—her sword that had failed at St. 
Honoré gate. Her white standard, beloved banner 
of victory, her white armor she took up for the last 
time, herself carrying them across the darkening gar- 
den and into the chapel of the abbey, while Louis le 
Contes came after, bringing her other arms and all 
her trophies. 

Unseen by any in the dusk of that sad September 
day they entered; and Jeanne, moving slowly up to 
the altar, placed there the symbols of what she had 
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done, of what she had hoped and of what she had 
failed to do—offering her all to Christ, Prince of the 
kings of earth. When everything was placed, when 
she had made her act of contrition, her act of faith, 
her act of love, suddenly somewhat of self in her heart 
gave way, and with a wild cry of love and grief, she 
flung herself prostrate at the foot of the altar, sobbing 
out her secret heart to the Sacred Heart of Love. 

Reverently, softly, the boy Louis stepped away, 
leaving her alone in the dark with God and the holy — 
angels, waiting for her outside the chapel door as 
he used to wait for her in the garden at Chinon Castle, 
at the Tower Coudrai. 

Jeanne d’Arc wept long, conscious of the presence 
of St. Catherine and St. Margaret, conscious of her 
guardian angel among those who witnessed her finding 
her path towards light, struggling through the dark- 
ness of the Way of Sacrifice. 

At last she heard the Voices, giving her permission 
to go to the Loire country; the important thing for 
her in her new task she had accomplished now, 
to-night. 

With a long fluttering sigh, Jeanne began to under- 
stand. By a strong effort of love and will, she calmed 
herself and rose, hearing clearly, through a faint light, 
as of a misty sunrise, the voice of the Holy Spirit, the 
voice of the Comforter: 

“Child, will you love?” 

“T will. I will love Thee forever and ever!” 

“Listen, listen often for my V oice.” 
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“T listen. Oh, I will listen day by day. Keep me, 
that I may never, never grieve Thy love, for I love, I 
love but Thee!” 

“Child, by my Spirit—not by power nor by might, 
but by my Spirit, you shall be brought to victory, to a 
great victory.” 


CHAPTER II 
JEANNE TAKES UP HER CROSS 


I 


JEANNE’S natural gaiety of nature had happy sway 
during three weeks of holiday in October after her 
arrival at Bourges. Queen Marie was delighted with 
her, and in every way showed her love and gratitude 
for all the Holy Maid had done for her and for her 
little son. Dame Marguerite de Boulengy, a charm- 
ing young matron of the court, wife of the king’s 
treasurer, was appointed hostess of la Pucelle, for 
whom she at once showed much affection. 

Jeanne had a young girl’s good time for these three 
weeks with Dame Marguerite, who honored her, 
according to the custom of the time, by lodging her 
in her own room. She was taken to the novel steam 
baths; she was invited here and there, given fine 
clothes, visited by ladies and young ladies, who 
brought their amulets for her to “touch for good 
luck.” When Jeanne refused “such folly” they 
brought her their prayer books. 

“Touch them yourselves!” cried Jeanne, blushing 
and smiling. ‘Your touch will do them as much good 
as mine.” 

Always she rose very early to go to matins before 
the service of the mass, and once in a while Dame 
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Marguerite went with her. Often they talked 
together of Jeanne’s experiences. 

“If you are never afraid when going into battle, 
Jeanne, it must be because you know you will not be 
killed,” Dame Marguerite said to her one day, as they 
sat together at their needlework. 

“Not at all. I have no more security against being 
killed than any other soldier.” 

Jeanne liked best to talk of the days at Poitiers. 
Her keen mind enjoyed, her ardent faith rejoiced over 
those three weeks of convincing the most learned doc- 
tors of the Church that she was indeed sent of God 
for the help of France. More than once she repeated 
to Dame Marguerite her saying to those’men: 

‘“‘Much more is written in our Lord’s Book of Life 
than in any of your books.’ She said, “I wish every 
one who remembers me at all to remember that, for 
it is very true.” 


II 


Respite from care did not last long for the Maid of 
France. Soon the king sent for her to say that he, 
by advice of La Trémoille and other counselors, had 
determined to send her with d’Albret’s troops to dis- 
lodge the English at the fortress of La Charité. She 
opposed this, as she had done before the journey to 
Rheims. 

“The English are strongly intrenched. They dare 
not come forth. They are doing us no harm, and it 
will cost us much blood and treasure to make a futile 
attempt against them. Much better, Gentil King, to 
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let them alone until such time as God wills for you 
to occupy Paris, and for our good Duke of Orleans 
to come home again. Then those English will be glad 
to evacuate La Charité.” 

‘Are you still certain, Jeanne, that all these things 
shall be?” 

“Yes, certes, Sire, but I do not know the day nor the 
hour. May I now be permitted to go and stay with 
the sisters in the Abbey of Beauvoir? My mind is too 
much taken with worldly affairs while I am enjoying 
myself with ladies of the court.” 

Charles VII gave her the desired permission. For 
Jeanne ensued a comforting season of retreat with the 
sisters, from whom she heard stories of their abbey, 
how King St. Louis used, long ago, to come here and 
make retreat from the world. MHlere, too, his devout 
Spanish-born mother, la Reine Blanche, would come 
to pray for her son. The Abbess told Jeanne of the 
sufferings now of French poor, near a small fort at St. 
Pierre-le-Moustier, whence a hungry garrison of the 
enemy constantly harassed and ravaged the country- 
side. 

The Warrior Maid of Peace, asking counsel of her 
Voices, was bidden to go forth to the help of these 
suffering ones, and assured by her guardian angel that 
she should have help of the hosts of heaven. She 
spoke with the Abbess about her Voices, seeing in 
her one who could understand, and received counsels 
of wisdom from this elect lady, who had formerly 
lived at court, and knew the Queen-Mother well. 

Jeanne, returning to the king, offered to go at once 
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with d’Albret and his troops against Fort St. Pierre- 
le-Moustier. Once more in armor, she rode forth 
with a French general leading soldiers to a victory for 
France. 

Her troops made a gallant attack, but the fortress, 
surrounded by a moat, poured forth such a devastating 


defense that they retreated in disorder, d’Albret flee- — 


ing with the fleeing force. Jean d’Aulon, himself 
slightly wounded, was making haste towards cover, 
when suddenly he realized that la Pucelle was not 
riding at his side. Turning, he spurred back to the 
water side, finding Jeanne absorbed and motionless, 
gazing upwards towards the autumn sky. At a short 
distance, her brother Pierre and two other soldiers 
awaited her. D’Aulon called to her, 

“Come away, Jeanne, come away! Why are you 
not with us? Why do you stay here alone?” 

“I am not alone, d’Aulon,” she made reply, and, 
taking off her little helmet, she saluted the heavenly 
host. “I am given fifty thousand of my own. I shall 
not stir from here until we have taken this place!”’ 

“Oh, Jeanne, please come away, while it is still 
possible!” 

She smiled, shouting to the soldiers, “Bring some 
timbers and make arch-supports. We are going to 
build a bridge across this moat!” 

With an answering shout, they ran to obey her. 


D’Aulon rushed to tell D’Albret, who, presently | 


returning with straggling troops, joined in the task. 
The bridge was quickly built, they went across, and 
took the fort. 
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Her faithful d’Aulon asked Jeanne, as they rode 
back to Bourges, why it was he could not see the 
celestial legion. She looked at him wistfully, 
replying, 

“Truly, Jean d’Aulon, I do not know. You are a 
good Christian, a strong, clean man. We are sur- 
rounded by many thousands of God’s holy angels, and 
to me it seems as if anyone who loves our Lord and 
frequently receives Him should see them, too. I do 
not know. Perhaps there is somewhat in your soul 
I do not know about that hinders you from seeing. 
But anyway, you believe, your faith is strong.” 

‘Are love of our Lord and faith all that are 
necessary ?”’ 

“And sacrifice—if truly we would not walk in the 
dark.” 

“You, Pucelle, are you ever in darkness ?” 

“Often—but not to-day! Oh, I do wish you too 
had seen the light about those thousands who were so 
valiantly for us at St. Pierre-le-Moustier!” 


III 


Jeanne d’Arc found that the king’s counselors had 
brought their wills to bear upon his weak will. He 
now ordered without delay the expedition against La 
Charité. D’Albret was sent insufficiently supplied 
with food and munitions to attack the fortress; and in 
the face of all her doubts, Jeanne must needs go with 
the troops for the attack. 

At Moulins, on the way, she rested at a convent of 
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St. Clara, and there encountered her mother’s friend, 
not seen before since childhood, Colette de Corbie. 
Jeanne clung to her with joy, showing her the treas- 
ured Easter ring she had worn since Catherine’s death. 
Colette was deeply moved to learn that from this 
ring the Maid had chosen her signature, placing her 
mark, the sign of the cross, at the top of her letters 
between the holy names. 

“That is very good, but now you shall also learn 
to sign your name. I will teach you.” 

“Oh, yes, and will you teach me also to read a little 
in the gospel? I can find the name of Jesus now and 
of His Blessed Mother, Mary.” 

So Colette taught her, and Jeanne signed for the 
first time her own name to a short letter she sent from 
Moulins to the people of the little town of Rion. 


Jesus T Mary 
“Dear and Good Friends, 


“You know well how the town of St. Pierre-le- 
Moustier has been taken by assault; and by the aid 


of God we have intention to void the other places that | 


are against the king. But for this great expense for 
powder, arrows, and other munitions of war have been 
made for the aforesaid town, and: are needful that 
the lords and knights who are here in this town may be 
able to go and lay siege to La Charité, where we are 
going presently. 

“T pray you, by all your love for the welfare and 
honor of the king, and also of all these others, that you 
will be so kind to send without delay for aid of the 
said siege, powder, sulphur, saltpetre and other muni- 
tions of war, and be sure that for the said powder and 
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other munitions of war, these should not be long 

coming, and you will not be able to neglect or refuse. 

Dear and good friends, our Father be your guard. 
‘““JEHANNE. 


“Written at Moulins the ninth day of November. 
“To my dear and good friends, churchmen, 
bourgeois, and inhabitants of the town of Rion.” 


To the Girl of the People came at this time no help 
from the people. Rion sent no supplies. 

She went on with D’Albret and his soldiers to their 
hopeless task, suffering with them incredible hardships 
in the bitter winter weather, suffering more for shame 
of seeing the king’s army, at last, going back, having 
relinquished an attempt which should never have been 
made. 

At Bourges again, she was received with contrition 
and affection. Queen Marie and her friends could 
not do enough to show la Pucelle that their sympathies 
were with her, that no blame for the lost expedition 
attached to her. At a feast in her honor, King 
Charles gave her a robe of cloth of gold, and a little 
gold helmet. He sent for her brothers, telling her 
that he would ennoble all of her family. But Jacques 
d’Arc sent word that, although not born a free man, 
he had become so by the departure of the overlords of 
his country, so would remain just Jacques d’Arc. 
Jeanne herself, in thanking the king for all he might 
choose to do for her brothers, made very plain the 
fact that she desired no other title than Pucelle; she 
must always be known as Jeanne, Handmaid of the 
Lord. 
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At this time, many would-be prophetesses were 
bringing themselves forward. One of these had been 
so insistent—through a false priest who had followed 
on from Troyes—in asking that she be sent to the 
Duke of Burgundy to stop the war, that King Charles 
commissioned Jeanne d’Arc to go and investigate her 
claims to divine direction. Jeanne asked permission 
to go afterwards to spend the blessed Christmas 
season with her friends, the sisters in the abbey near 
Jargeau. On her way she spent two days and nights 
with the young married woman who had asserted that 
she was given visions; but seeing nothing, and finding 
no special signs of vocation, advised her to go home 
and look after her house, her husband, and children, 
and give no more thought to her follies, for truly she 
could never stop the war. To this woman she said, as 
she said also to King Charles in her report, 

“To me it seems that peace can be gained only at 
the point of the lance!” 


IV 


Jeanne’s Christmas with the sisters at Jargeau was 
her opportunity to confer with friends from Orleans 
who visited her, asking if they might not soon move 
on with her to Paris, as the four months armistice 
would end early in January. She told them frankly 
that she hoped but little from action of the king. As 
for herself, she had no commands; she could only wait 
upon God’s will. Yes, truly, she would love to visit 
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her dear friends of Orleans, but first she must return 
to Bourges. 

Charles VII made a great festivity at Castle Mehun — 
near Bourges, celebrating with high festival these 
closing days of his most memorable year, bestowing 
many honors and titles upon those who had helped 
him regain his crown. Jeanne d’Arc’s soldier brothers, 
Jean and Pierre, were ennobled, and given the name 
du Lys, for the lilies of France. It was decreed that 
all descendants of la Pucelle’s family, women as well 
as men, should always be nobles, ‘“‘that the memory 
of a divine glory and of so many favors might endure 
forever.” 

Then the Valois made merry the messenger of Bur- 
gundy at his court by signing a renewal of the Burgun- 
dian armistice for almost four months more. The 
court plunged into gaieties that to Jeanne’s pure mind 
were orgies unbearable to see. She received the 
desired permission to leave the court, to go to Orleans. 
Of her “‘little more than a year” to serve France the 
larger portion was gone. She could not see ahead upon 
her difficult way. 

Jeanne’s eighteenth birthday, the Feast of the Epiph- 
any, January 6, 1430, was passed in Orleans. 

She had a dream now that when her year of service 
was done it might be God’s will for her to live and die 
in Orleans, where all loved her, where she felt herself 
at home. For she had a glad holiday season in the 
thirty-towered city of the Loire, welcomed warmly in 
the house of the Bouchers, greeted with love by every- 
one she met. Orleans made a feast for her with many 
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guests of honor, among them from Poitiers, Monsieur 
and Madame Rabatier. 

So, looking forward wistfully to the days when her 
active work for France might be done, and she might 
dwell in quiet with her mother and father in Orleans, 
Jeanne d’Arc—aided in getting the papers by an 
obscure notary, a friend of her cousin Nicolas—took 
a lease for fifty-nine years of the beloved little house 
near the cathedral where during the siege last year the 
huge stone cannon ball fell on a table where five per- 
sons sat at supper, yet not one was hurt. She said to 
her brother Pierre, 

“If it is not God’s will that I myself dwell here, yet 
say to our mother that I shall be glad for her to feel 
and know she has this home in Orleans.” 

Pierre told his sister of news from Tours. The 
young Scottish girl she had liked so much, Ellen 
Power, was to be married soon. Jeanne promptly sent 
a letter to the town council of Tours, asking them, in 
her behalf, to make Ellen a gift for her trousseau. 
Tours held two town meetings on this subject. It was 
decided that the trousseau should not be purchased 
with town moneys, but a private subscription was 
made; everyone subscribed gladly, and on her wedding 
morning Ellen Power had a fine nuptial mass, all given 
‘for love and honor of la Pucelle.” 

Lent came; Jeanne again made retreat with the 
sisters in the abbey near Jargeau. She asked guid- 
ance, for her Voices constantly told her that her new 
hour of action drew near. She prayed, she waited in 
love, she listened. She was given no definite instruc- 
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tion what to do. St. Michael, archangel, looked upon 
her with grave and gentle mien, saying always, 

“Daughter of God, go on!” 

Presently, hearing that King Charles had arrived at 
La Trémoille’s chateau at Sully, she rode thither, 
accompanied by her brother Pierre and Jean d’Aulon. 
The winter’s armistice would soon be ended. Would 
it now be possible to gain proper footing for the King 
in the Isle of France? What had Regnault de 
Chartres’s “High Political Council’ been effecting? 
A rapprochement with Burgundy against the king? 

Jeanne d’Arc could learn nothing at all when face 
to face again with Charles of Valois. He would not 
even signify what he would wish, if he might have full 
sway. He was completely under the will of the time- 
serving premier. From loyal friends in Rheims 
Jeanne learned that the king had already signed over 
to the Duke of Burgundy all of Champagne and Brie! 
Could Rheims then hold out if besieged? 

“See, then,’ she said in private talk with Jean 
d’Aulon. “This Philip of Burgundy shows himself as 
astute and shrewd as he is powerful and quick in 
decision. He is too wise and farseeing to attack 
Rheims, he will wait for that until he has Compiégne. 
He knows Compiégne is key city on the road to Paris. 
We must go to the help of Compiégne.”’ 

D’Aulon managed a talk with the king alone and 
put before him these views of la Pucelle, but was told, 

“Jean, I can do nothing. My counselors say it is 
absurd for me to listen further to counsel of this maid. 
The Archbishop of Rheims has already promised at 
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Senlis that I will sign another armistice—that this 


armistice shall be prolonged through Lent. We can- | 


not resume hostilities until after Easter.” 
Jeanne d’Arc wrote an encouraging letter on receiv- 
ing reply to her communication from Rheims: 


Jesus Tt Mary 


‘To my very dear and good friends, churchmen, bour- | 


geois, and other inhabitants of the Town of Rheims: 


‘Very dear ones, well-loved, and much desired- | 


to-see : 

‘Jeanne la Pucelle has received your letter, making 
mention that you doubt but that you may have a siege. 
Now, do know well that you will not at all, if I am 
able to encounter them very soon. If it should be that 
I do not encounter them, they will not overcome you 
if you firmly close your gates, for I should very quickly 
be with you. And if they were there, I should make a 
good chasing of their hopes, so that they will not know 
how they had any, and lift the siege so quickly, if 
there is one, that it might be at once! 


“Other things that I cannot write you at present; | 


but be always good and loyal. I pray God that He | 


will have you in His keeping. ‘“JEHANNE. 
“Written at Sully this sixteenth day of March. 


“I should send you some other news that would | 
make you very joyous, but I have doubts that my > 
letters might be taken on the road and that you would | 


not see the said news.”’ 


(This was concerning adherence to the king’s cause 
of a noble, unable to do all that was hoped. ) 

Rheims replied at once, saying that loyal citizens 
were not to blame because a certain Burgundian canon 
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of the cathedral and his chaplain had tried last month 
to open the city’s gates to the English. It was sin- 
cerely hoped by all the loyal in Rheims that la Pucelle 
would “‘wash the king’s mind from fear” that they 
were in treaty with Burgundians. She replied te this: 


‘Very dear and good friends: 

‘Happy to let you know I have received your letter, 
which makes mention how it has been made known to 
the king there is much trouble in the city of Rheims. 
This is to let you know that it is very true that this 
was made known to him; and he has been very much 
disturbed that there might be an alliance that would 
betray the town, and put in the Burgundians. And 
since then the king has known the contrary; because 
you have sent him your certain assurance, for which 
he is well content with you. 

“And believe you are high in his favor, and if you 
should have need in case of a siege, he would succor 
you. And he knows well that you have much to suffer 
by the hardness towards you of those traitor Burgun- 
dians. 

‘(May you be delivered from it by the pleasure of 
God very soon. And it will be the soonest that may 
be possible. So I pray and request you, my very dear 
friends, that you guard well that said good city for 
the king, and that you make very good watch. 

“You shall have very soon of my good news more 
fully. Other things that I did not write you was that 
all Brittany is French, and should send by the duke to 
the king two or three thousand men-at-arms paid for 
two months. 

“To God I commend you. May He guard you. 

““JEHANNE. 


‘Written at Sully the twenty-third day of March. 
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“To my very dear and good friends, churchmen, 
councilmen, bourgeois and inhabitants and masters of 
the good town of Rheims.” 


The Girl of the People had one good-by talk alone 
with Charles of Valois, but into their conference 
walked La Trémoille, unyieldingly opposing Jeanne’s 
plan to assemble soldiers at once to march directly 
after Easter to the aid of Compiégne. The premier 
reminded the king that ‘‘all that part of the country” 
was “better understood by the chancellor,’ by de 
Chartres, conducting his council at Senlis. Rather 
than listen to any plans of this girl, who had certainly 
not taken either Paris or La Charité for the crown, the 
king would do well to command her to return to 
Orleans, send for her parents, and dwell there in quiet 
and safety. 

Charles VII laid no commands upon la Pucelle. 
When she knelt embracing his knees in silence, he 
understood fully that she was bidding him farewell; 
he knew that she would herself go forth to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty who were endangering 
Compiegne. To Jean d’Aulon, an hour later, he gave 
for la Pucelle a sword and a gift of gold, all he had at 
hand; but, as Jeanne said months later, “‘not much for 
waging war.” 


Vv 

Before sunrise of a morning in early spring, Jeanne 
d’Arc, with no good-bys, accompanied only by her 
brother Pierre and Jean d’Aulon, rode away from 
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La Trémoille’s chateau at Sully. How good it was 
to be in saddle again! How alive one felt, galloping 
in a race with daylight across the budding and bloom- 
ing countryside! 

As they passed more slowly through Montargis, 
Pierre brought his mount neck and neck beside his 
sister’s horse. She greeted him: 

“Eh bien, Sir Pierre du Lys, you who might not ride 
out with me from Vaucouleurs in February of last 
year, ride now as a knight of France.” 

“Thank God and Jeannette!’ responded the boy, 
who had no personal love for the King. 

“We will thank Him together this evening, for you 
must find me a kindly bellman, like ours at home, who 
will let me ring the Angelus bell.” 

But d’Aulon said this must wait until a later eve- 
ning. To-night they must avoid the haunts of men, 
that none might know of their secret ride to the army 
in the north. Over broken country they found their 
way up to a high water-shed, seeing little rivers flow- 
ing both ways, towards the Loire and towards the 
Seine. Under the stars they slept that night, wrapped 
in their saddle blankets on the ground, and heard the 
nightingales. Through dark woodlands they went 
next day, startling wild deer, coming at night to shel- 
ter, deep in the forest, at the lone Abbey of Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Warm welcome here from the brothers, who had 
fine news for la Pucelle! She heard it as soon as she 
was seated opposite the abbot, at table alone, dipping 
her slips of black bread in wine while the aged saint 
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standing, smiling at her eager young face upturned 
with interest, told her: 
“The English garrison at Melun, next city on your 


forward way, has just been superseded by a weak — 


Burgundian garrison. The people, after ten years 


of English rule, are beginning to hope for freedom 
again.” 
“Melun folk are loyal to their true sovereign?” 


“Yes, Pucelle, and loyal to the Ruler of kings who | 
hath sent you, a Girl of the People, to lead the people | 


in His way of liberty.” 
‘Twill be good fun to take Melun for the King 


without the premier!’’ in gaiety cried out Jeanne | 
d’Arc. ‘“‘Reverend father, will you send messengers | 
to tell the loyal people privately that la Pucelle is | 
coming to their aid? If we have a surprise attack | 


upon that weak Burgundian garrison, early some fine 
morning, will not Melun be free?” 

“Good fun!’ What a child you are, Jeanne, for 
all your height, to call warfare sport—to me!” 


“Oh, father dear, forgive me, for truly I do not | 


mean it so. I never see French blood flowing without 
feeling my hair stand up on end in horror. And I 
weep and pray for enemy slain. But I do believe that 


in Melun, since all is as you say now, no bloodshed will | 
be necessary; so you see it will be sport to chase those | 


Burgundian boys back into the fold where, born of 


France, they rightfully belong. And should we hurt. 
a few of them, ’twill but teach them and their mates | 


to cling to the Valois standard from now on.” 
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“You are right, and you speak well, Jeanne. You 
and your escort must stay here until after Easter, 
when the truce with Burgundy is done.”’ 

‘Father, will you instruct my brother Pierre, who 
is but now knighted by the king? If we are to stay 
here through Holy Week, he can be given a true 
preparation for his communion on Resurrection Day. 
And may I hear some of his lessons given?” 

The old abbot smiled, consenting, then grew grave, 
for presently the Holy Maid asked him to appoint her 
own time for penance, and for retreat. She gave her- 
self to concentrated prayer with all the vigor of her 
soul during that Holy Week at Fontainebleau Abbey, 
remaining over Friday until the lighting of the Easter 
candle at Saturday sunset, fasting, keeping vigil close 
to the altar of her Lord. 

On Easter morning she emerged bright and strong 
as the April sunshine, sharing in the Festival of the 
Resurrection with an exalted sense of freedom, a thrill- 
ing prescience of coming events, a deep new certainty 
of Christ’s Presence—of our life’s Reality. 

At the midday feasting Jeanne was merry with her 
brother and d’Aulon in the guest room of the abbey, 
telling her squire gay tales of her brothers in Easter 
fétes at home in Domremy. And d’Aulon, in turn, 
broke his usual habit of taciturnity, and related inci- 
dents of his own boyhood on this day of household 
festival in old-time French homes. 

Messengers returned to say that Melun loyalists 
were ready for the coming of la Pucelle. And on the 
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morrow Jeanne rode slowly forth from the abbey 
with her two knights onward through the forest of 
Fontainebleau. 

On the sunlit height above Belle Croix she drew 
rein and looked forth across the valley of the Solle, 
at a spot called yet “Jeanne d’Arc’s Outlook.” For 
her Iast April time on earth she looked out, free to go 
and come at will, across the beauty of the springtime 
fields. And her thoughts rose mingling with breath of 
“the four angels holding the four winds.” 


VI 


Melun received her liberator with silent joy, and in 
the first hours of warfare renewed, on the closing of 
the armistice, Jeanne d’Arc contrived so lively a “‘ha- 
hu” for the Burgundian garrison that little resistance 
was offered the loyal and successful attack. After 
many years of bondage, Melun was once more 
free, and French. The people made high festival, 
thronging about their Angelique with shouts of love 
and gratitude, as she came from church, thanking God 
for their deliverance. 

And while the happy townsfolk were celebrating 
their liberty, Jeanne d’Arc became aware that she was 
required to lose hers. 

One April day at sunset she was standing on the 
ramparts of Melun Castle, hearing evening bell music 
in the bright, soft air. Doves were flying across rosy 
mists towards the western sky. Jeanne was intensely 
conscious of the presence with her of St. Catherine and 
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St. Margaret, knowing that she was to receive an 
instruction different from any they had given her dur- 
ing all these six years of their constant friendship and 
teaching. She quivered spiritually in strange hesita- 
tion, willing, yet reluctant to know what must be her 
next step on the upward Way. 

At last she turned to her ministering spirits, ready 
for their word. 

St. Catherine, protector of virgins, who had herself 
when in the flesh suffered cruel imprisoning, spoke 
gently her childhood name, 

“Jeannette, you must be taken captive barore Mid- 
summer Day!”’ 

“Captive? Oh, no, no, not captive! Dear, dear St. 
Catherine, I am so used to be free! How can I suffer 
captivity, even for a day?” 

“Before Midsummer Day,” repeated the voice. 

“St. John Baptist—whose day you call Midsummer 
Day—suffered more than captivity, as we also, for 
love of Christ’s conquering Love,” said St. Margaret. 

Jeanne, frightened, trembling, looked upon their 
faces, shining serenely in the heavenly gleam mingling 
her vision with rosy mists of earth. 

“But Midsummer Day is before the end of June, 
and now it is already the middle of April!” she pro- 
tested, more afraid than she had ever been since the 
first coming of her Voices when she was a child at 
Domremy. 

“Be not afraid, and do not be so much astonished 
that you are called to the transient pain of captivity,” 
said St. Catherine. And St. Margaret added, 


” 
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“You will understand later why this must needs be.” 

“Oh, if I must be taken captive by the enemy, I 
cannot suffer at their hands. Truly, my dear saints 
and well-loved friends, I beg of you, pray to our Lord, 
the King of Heaven, for me. Ask Him, I beseech you 
with hands clasped, ask Him that if I am captured I 
may at once be taken into the safety of Paradise. I 
entreat if I am captured that I may die in that same 
hour!” 

Then her saints’ voices, together, softly, 

“Our Jeannette must meet all things bravely and 
well. God will not give you more than you are able 
to bear.” 

She understood their meaning, that the greatest 
terror of young virgins need not trouble her, as St. 
Catherine added, 

“Fear nothing, Jeannette. Be not afraid, for God 
will help you.” 

“But truly, I never could bear the misery of cap- 
tivity,” pleaded the girl. “Oh, do ask our Lord to let 
me keep my liberty, or else give me a speedy death. I 
am not one who can endure the horrors of an imprison- 
ment.” 

“Fear not, for this must needs be.” 

Jeanne wept. 

She felt the gentle touch of St. Margaret, comfort- 
ing her, and she asked, 

‘Is it permitted me to know the day and the hour 
when I must be captured?” 

“We do not ourselves know,’ spoke the saints’ 
voices. “But we are promised that we may be with 
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you very often. No prison bars can keep us from 
your side.” 

“Priez pour moi/—Pray for me!” 

“We pray for you often, Jeannette. All saints, 
especially women—from Priscilla and Lydia and 
Phoebe to Clotilde and la Reine Blanche—are loving 
you and praying for you in what you must do.”’ And 
faint and far Jeanne heard supernal melodies. 

‘Take up thy cross, and follow Christ upon the 
mystic Way.” 

“If I am captured, I shall not be expected to sur- 
render !”’ 

‘“We never surrendered, save to One!” 

“Ah, that gives me courage! I, too, will never 
surrender! Save to One I will never, never sur- 
render!” 

And bravely Jeanne takes up her cross. 


JEANNE FALLS UNDER THE WEIGHT OF HER CROSS 


I 


SPIRITUALLY, Jeanne found her path very difficult. | 
She was all heart and will. Constantly lifting her 
will to meet this dread requirement of coming captivity, | 
while all her healthy young womanhood rebelled, she | 
walked the way of self-abnegation stumblingly, feeling | 


| 
| 
i 
i 


the weight of her cross. 

She went forward with her two knights to Lagny | 
on the Marne, intensely conscious that she would much | 
rather turn, and go back to Orleans and safety. None | 
on earth would know, none would blame her here, but | 
she dared not disobey the heavenly vision. | 


D’Aulon and her brother, and the officers of Captain. 
Loré’s command at Lagny, found her singularly 
changed. Instead of saying what must or must not! 
be done, she gently consulted their judgment. She was. 
much more cautious than last year, letting others lead) 
in the only military effort at this point, one of slight! 
importance. She did try to save the life of an enemy, | 
a Breton raider named Franquet d’Arras, under trial) 
in the civil courts of Lagny. She sent messengers into) 
Paris, begging to exchange him for Jacquet Guillaume, 
owner of the Hotel Ours in Paris, who had hoped 
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loyally to lodge members of the king’s party last 
September. Word came back that Jacquet had been 
put to death for “complicity” with the Valois cause. 
Jeanne intervened no more concerning d’Arras, who 
was condemned after a civil trial of fifteen days, as a 
murderer, thief, traitor. Later she was accused of 
the crime of causing his death! 

Two women came to Jeanne asking her prayers for a 
“blue baby” that had not cried at birth. It was lying 
in the Lady chapel at St. Pierre’s church, but might not 
be baptized because it was not breathing visibly, 
although not dead; and naturally its young mother at 
home in her bed was in great distress. 

Jeanne went with the two women to the chapel, 
where a number of women and girls were watching 
with the child. She knelt down with a group of young 
girls of her own age before the Blessed Mother’s 
shrine, praying earnestly for the baby, “black in the 
face rather than blue,” she noted. 

In a short time it yawned three times, a more 
natural color came into the little face, and breathing 
could be seen, so the pastor came and baptized the 
child. Jeanne heard later that it soon died and was 
buried. 

For this act of faith at Lagny, the next springtime, 
she was accused of blasphemously leading the people 
astray by pretenses of miracle! Yet she had come 
to know how every act of faith, every act of love 
during these six months of testing helped in her prep- 
aration to take up her cross with conscious courage at 
the next Eastertide. 
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II 


“Daughter of God, go on, go on!” The urge of her 
Voices was clear. A gallant band of one hundred 
Italians under Baretta answered Jeanne d’Arc’s appeal 
for volunteers to ride with her to Compiegne. As 
Orleans was regained so must this city be held against 
the foe—for France! 

On her arrival she was so warmly welcomed by 
Marie Boucher, that she said it made up to her for the 
news that Archbishop of Rheims was now here in 
Compiégne. 

‘‘Arm me, d’Aulon,” said Jeanne on the morrow, 
“for I will wait upon the king’s chancellor as one of the 
king’s soldiers.” 

Regnault de Chartres made plain to her at once, 
on her coming to the palace, that he was not at all 
pleased. Why had she come? The king had sent him 
no notice of her coming. 

“It is not-of my own choice that I am here, but 


because I am sent by the King of Heaven. Our truces | 


with Duke Philip are again at an end i 
“He has been but amusing himself with all these 
truces,”’ 


pretense of amity. He has but used these months to 


make well ready to take and to occupy Compiégne.” | 


“Never. ‘This is not God’s will. I am sent here to 
the aid of this city of Compiégne, which must not lose 
her liberty.” 


cried out de Chartres. “I have just written | 
him a letter telling him that I put no more faith in his | 
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“Ah, begone! I will no more listen to an unlearned 
maiden instructing me in matters too deep for her 
comprehension. Begone!” The Archbishop of Rheims 
was more angry than the Holy Maid had ever seen 
him; she went out of his presence for the last time. 

The Girl of the People went among the citizens, 
rallying them to renewed confidence in their powers 
as masters of their own city. She went with them to 
conference with city officials, spurring them to prepare 
by every means to hold Compiégne. Gladly she found 
that de Saintrailles and Chabannes, officers of the 
King’s army, had recruited a force; she consented to 
ride with their attack against the enemy at Pont 
lEvéque, hoping thus to cut off supplies from Philip 
of Burgundy. 

But the duke rushed troops to the river Oise, throw- 
ing these French between two fires, forcing them to flee 
in confusion. The officers, la Pucelle with them, made 
haste for safety to the nearest city, to Soissons, where 
they had all been welcomed last summer with King 
Charles. But they found the gates of the city closed 
against them. Bournel, Governor of Soissons, had 
turned Burgundian. Jeanne’s French officers cursed 
him roundly, and Jeanne, who never swore, said, 

“For such a traitor it would be good punishment to 
tie his arms and legs to four horses, all going in four 
different directions at one time.” 

She rode away with her French on the long road 
to Compiégne, arriving in safety to learn encouraging 
news: A panic existed among the English soldiers, 
survivors of Orleans, Jargeau and Patay—mad with 
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superstitious alarm on learning of the appearing of 
the ‘‘shepherd witch.” 

Word had come from the seacoast that soldiers 
were escaping from France on rafts, some actually 
throwing themselves into the water, determined to 
swim the English channel rather than risk another 
meeting with the French Pucelle. ‘The coast was 
patrolled to stop this flight. Officers as well as men 
in England were refusing to sail for France, and go 
against ‘“‘this demon female of Orleans.” In Paris 
the Duke of Bedford issued a “proclamation against 
all tardy captains and soldiers terrified by enchant- 
ments of the so-called Pucelle.”’ 

At this curious moment, Regnault de Chartres chose 
to send out an order dispersing all troops following 
Jeanne d’Arc. He retired to Senlis. She believed that 
be hoped to see her rejected by Compiégne, as by 
Soissons. But the Girl of the People was strong in 
the hearts of the people of Compiégne; she had 
their voice backing her in every effort she made for 
their protection. ‘They never doubted that she was a 
prophetess sent to rouse in them every breath possible 
of courage and loyalty. 

In these latter days of May Jeanne worked tirelessly, 
rallying men, getting supplies for the city against the 
siege which must surely come. She brought in many 
recruits from the country. She drove away small 
roving bands of marauding Burgundians. 

‘One day on coming from the church of St. Jacques, 
Jeanne stood, sad and lone by a pillar near the door: 
seeing fathers and mothers going by with their girls 
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and boys, she began to cry. Women and children 
gathered about her, asking why she wept. She made 
reply, 

“Because I know I am to be betrayed by treachery.”’ 

They cried out that this could not be, since all loved 
her dearly in Compiégne. 

Jeanne thanked them lovingly, and kissed several 
of the children, saying to all, 

“I do beg of you to pray for me. Priez pour moi. 
Soon I shall not be able to serve France and the king.” 


III 


Jeanne saw that her friend Marie Boucher now 
looked at her with a wistful gravity, and a deeper 
tenderness; she said one night when Marie kissed her 
good night, 

‘Tell me, what sorrow have you heard? I can bear 
all things that I must bear.” 

The good woman burst into bitter weeping and 
threw herself on her knees by the young girl’s bed, 
sobbing out, “Many have heard wicked rumors that 
the Duke of Bedford will pay much gold to any who 
would turn over the Holy Maid for trial as a 
blasphemer and a witch before the learned of the 
University of Paris.” 

“The Duke of Bedford has ever had the desire 
to burn me for a witch since we were before Orleans. 
Lord Talbot sent and asked his permission to burn 
my herald Guienne, contrary to all rules of war. But 
that was not permitted, for Lord Talbot’s men were 
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afraid. Is it not strange, dear Marie, when we are 
so sure of God’s will for the freedom of these dear 
folk of Compiégne ?” Then suddenly deep waters 
went over her soul, and clinging to her friend the 
young girl cried and cried, realizing that her own 
freedom would be ended before Midsummer Day. 


IV 


A strong Burgundian force arrived at Clairoix, 
under Jean de Luxembourg, who two summers before 
had sent men against the king’s fortress of Vaucouleurs 
on the Meuse. 

Jeanne’s last long sally for supplies took her and 
her men of Baretta’s band, with Pierre du Lys, Jean 
d’Aulon, and a faithful comrade named Poton de 
Bourgignon, as far as Crépy in Valois. Here she 
learned of a large force of English under the Earl 
of Arundel, moving to join the army of the Duke of 
Burgundy, for speedy capture of Compiégne. La 
Pucelle called her men together, saying, 

“We ride to the river to-night.” 

They all protested. The enemy terrain they must 
cross was fast filling with troops. 

“We are too few, Pucelle!”’ 

“We are enough. By my baton, I will go to-night 
to see my good friends of Compiégne!”” (These words 
are placed upon the statue of Jeanne d’Arc in Com- 
piegne. ) 
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ug 


As Jeanne rode that May night through the dark 
forest she saw before her on the way her guardian 
angel leading, heard plainly his voice, 

“Daughter of God, go on!” 

By sunrise they were again in Compiégne. She led 
her men to receive and give thanks at early mass at 
St. Jacques’ church, before she went to Marie Boucher’s 
house to lie down and rest. She slept almost all day, 
like a tired child. 

Towards five o’clock the Handmaid of the Lord 
rose up refreshed, took food and drink, and called for 
Jean d’Aulon. 

“Arm me, my good friend. We must ride forth 
against a camp of the Burgundians of Jean de Luxem- 
bourg and take them by surprise while they are at 
their evening meal.” She would listen to no words 
offered to dissuade her. When she was ready in her 
silver mail, Jeanne put on over her armor a tunic 
of cloth of gold, and her little golden helmet, gift 
of the king and queen. 

She mounted and went to speak with Flavy, 
Governor of Compiégne, who had roused French 
troops along the river front to protect the band’s 
return after this dangerous sally. He urged la Pucelle 
not to go with the attack. She gazed at him strangely, 
asked to speak with him apart. She said to him, 

“William, it is God’s will that I suffer captivity for 
sake of Compiégne. Would you not rather I should 
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be taken by Burgundians who must one day return 
to their allegiance to France than by the English?” 

Flavy stared at her in amazement. “You must not 
go forth, Pucelle. You must not be taken. Our 
French would never forgive me if I let you make this 
sally, and be captured by Burgundians to-day.” 

“TI do not say it is to-day. I do not know the day 
nor the hour. But I am going to-day, and I have put 
on my finery to cheer the eyes of our Italian band. 
If you see me hard pressed returning, and know that I 
cannot for any reason gain the city gates, promise that 
if I raise my helmet on high, thus’’—and she raised it 
as at St. Pierre-le-Moustier saluting the heavenly hosts 
—‘“promise that you will raise the drawbridge, and 
prevent the enemy from entering Compiégne.” 

“Art mad to ask me this, Pucelle? All the world 
would say I am like Bournel, sold to the enemy, if I 
shut the bridge against thee!” 

She smiled on him her rainbow smile. ‘“‘Canst not 
bear so much, since I must bear captivity, for sake of 
thee and thine? Pray forme. Adieu.” 


VI 


Then Jeanne d’Arc, with her brother and Jean | 
d’Aulon and the staunch Poton, and five hundred | 
men-at-arms, rode forth across the drawbridge of the | 
river, and made haste towards the Burgundians in a | 
narrow camp beyond, walled by the broken hills of 
Picardy. 

Jean de Luxembourg, riding with a few of his 
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officers on the far heights above Clairoix, was surprised 
to see this armed sally at so late an hour of afternoon. 
He spurred to his headquarters, sending reinforce- 
ments at once to aid the camp in the valley. His quick 
action presently changed Jeanne’s surprise attack into 
_a sharp defensive. 

Flavy had filled the ramparts of Compiégne with 
archers and cross bowmen; he expected his culverins 
to make sure protection for la Pucelle’s return, aided 
by many boats filled with soldiers along the river front. 

De Luxembourg’s men came on; and twice the Maid 
of Orleans and her men charged the enemy, twice 
gallantly forcing them back. At their third onset, 
many of her men, seeing themselves outnumbered, 
turned and fled towards the bridge and safety beyond 
the stream. She ordered a third and last charge, and 
bravely her soldiers responded, fighting with death 
in their eyes. 

“At that she was the chief and most valiant of her 
band,” wrote a Burgundian chronicler, who saw Jeanne 
d’Arc this fateful day, ‘doing deeds beyond the nature 
of woman for the glory of this her last day under 
arms.” 

“And for the glory of God, that I be not cap- 
tured until it is His will,” Jeanne makes comment 
across the centuries. She pushed back the Burgundians 
as they came near the causeway of the drawbridge; 
she was herself pushed back, leading the fight. 
Suddenly. she saw her own French blood flowing down 
from her fifth, her most severe battle wound. But 
pausing not, she spurred towards the bridge, her three 
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inseparables close beside, following her men in panic 
fleeing for safety. 

For, close upon the losing battle that they fought, 

they saw these Burgundians reinforced by the English 
from the new encampment at Venette. 
_ Jeanne d’Arc knew that these forces of English 
approaching would shortly occupy Compiégne. She 
stood up in her stirrups and lifted high her little gold 
helmet, saluting Flavy, saluting France. Flavy drew 
up the bridge, the English were halted, and Compiégne 
was saved. 


VII 


De Luxembourg’s Burgundians surrounded la Pucelle 
and the three faithful ones with her, driving them back 
into the marshy field at the causeway end. There they 
halted them, and gathered in a great circle about her, 
cheering, and trembling too. Not one of these French- 
born men who fought for Burgundy dared touch the 
Holy Maid, of whose heaven-defended prowess they 
had heard so much. 

She sat erect in saddle, suffering furiously from her 
wound, and gazed at them in silence. Above their 
heads she saw St. Catherine and St. Margaret, with 
courageous glances inspiring her to courage. She 
gave thanks from her heart that now the hour of her 
capture had come—a month before Midsummer Day 
—God had given her into the hands of French who 
spoke her tongue. And their master, Jean de Luxem- 
bourg, was a knight of the Golden Fleece. By all the 
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laws of chivalry a virgin must be protected in his care. 

One of his archers at last, summoning his courage, 
| laid hold of a flying fold of Jeanne’s tunic of cloth-of- 
| gold, calling on her to surrender. She cried out, 

“Never! I will never surrender!” 

He grasped her tunic, twisting it, tearing it, and 
seized her struggling armor-covered arms, seized her 
fighting hands, got hold of her, in spite of her resist- 
ance, and dragged her from saddle to the ground. 

“Let me go! I will not be taken by you. I demand 
a knight, a gentleman, a nobleman, a knight to take 
me in charge!” 

“Bon, bon! She is right, she is a king’s officer, and 
I am her brother, a knight of the lilies of France. Lay 
not your hands upon my sister!’ Pierre du Lys was 
shouting vain resistance, and they stopped his mouth 
by force. 

Jean d’Aulon spoke quietly aside with an officer. 
Poton quarreled with Burgundians, and like Pierre was 
silenced forcibly. 

But their protests had effect. Wandoune, the officer, 
stepped forward, gave the archer a handful of coins, 
and took over his captive, saying to the Maid, 

“T take you in charge. You are now my prisoner 
of war.” 

“Are you a nobleman?” asked Jeanne. 

“T am irregular son of a noble house and I follow 
the laws of chivalry,” Wandoune replied. ‘You must 
surrender to me and give me your parole, your word 
of honor and good faith.” 

“T have vowed and given my faith to One. I shall 
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keep my vow. I will never, never surrender to you 
or to any other.” 

Wandoune, shrugging his shoulders, said no more. 
He put Jeanne on her horse and led her to the camp of 
Jean de Luxembourg, the soldiers following with 
shouts and cheers, proud that they had at last taken 
from their opponents the Maid of Orleans. Her 
three followed her on foot. 

Through the clear May twilight Jeanne saw ap- 
proaching her a hard-faced man of middle age, his 
face marked on either side his mouth by the long lines 
that avarice leaves—imprint of the meanest of the 
seven deadly sins. She sat more erect, held her head 
more high. De Luxembourg came to her stirrup, 
looking up at her with mask unmoved, ordering her 
to surrender to him. She said softly, with increasing 
firmness, 

“J will never surrender!’’ She spoke as the voice 
of France; and in that moment she saw an enemy of 
France’s own household galloping up with his officers 
in a cloud of dust. 

“Eh, say that to the Duke of Burgundy!” De 
Luxembourg turned on his heel and went forward to 
met his chief. They spoke apart. 

Jeanne d’Arc slid from her saddle to the ground 
and walked slowly towards the powerful prince. 

The son of John the Fearless, turning, looked with 
frank curiosity at this young girl who had balked his 
well-laid plans to take all of France from Charles of 
Valois. 

Jeanne d’Arc saluted him, but Philip of Burgundy 
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did not return her salute, saying to Jean de Luxem- 
bourg, 

“I regret very much I did not get here in time for 
the fighting.” 

Something in the still fire of Jeanne’s gaze compelled 
him to turn again to her. By a gesture he commanded 
de Luxembourg to pass on; he would speak with her 
unheard by any one. 

“You did not answer my letters,’ said Pucelle. 

He bowed with mock gallantry. “Infinite regrets. 
Occupations of war.” 

“IT wrote you of things you would have done well 
to heed. You will one day wish you had saved time 
by coming to the consecration of your rightful sovereign 
at Rheims, and by making a firm, quick peace with him, 
instead of all this time- “serving of the English blu 
which will not last in France.” 

‘Ah, I see you still cherish your delusions concerning 
the ‘King of Bourges’.” His smile was mocking. “I 
learn that you refuse to surrender to my knights. Will 
you give me your parole of honor? I am a chevalier, 
moi. Will you surrender to me?” 

“No. I will never surrender to you or to any but 
the One whose I am, the good God who sent me forth 
to aid the poor and console the suffering of France. 
Philip, you are called Philip the Good, and truly it is 
God’s will that you earn that name. It is God’s will 
that you forego your alliance with the English, 
return to your true allegiance, and win a lasting peace 
for France. The Duke of Orleans must be brought 
back from his captivity. Had I not been captured, I 
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would have done that within three years. My king 
let me treat for his exchange and his release. Their 
strong King Henry V is dead. You are yourself too 
strong a man, and a prince too powerful and wise, to 
let yourself be ruled by the uncle of this infant King 
Henry VI. I am sorry that you married your sister 
Anne to the Duke of Bedford, for I am told that she 
is truly French at heart. And so are you, true French 
at heart; and you will see that all my prophecies will 
come true, for they are not of me but of God who 
sent me. So you see I cannot surrender save to His 
will. You are a baptized Christian, and it is necessary 
for you to give up your will to God, for the sake of 
this sacred realm of King St. Louis and of Charle- 
magne. Then you will find out how to earn and keep 
forever the name of Philip the Good.” 

Gravely the young prince saluted Jeanne d’Arc, 
turned on his heel, and went with no further words. 
To de Luxembourg he said, 

“Guard well this young maid. Never woman spoke 
as this woman. My cousin of Valois will send royal 
ransom money for his prophetess, if his wife and her 
mother can compass it.”’ 

De Luxembourg’s avaricious eyes narrowed. “I 
will pay off Wandoune as he paid off the archer who 
pulled her from her horse. You and I alone will 
negotiate for her return, at this royal price.” 

‘Not I,” declared Philip the Good. ‘Not for me 
any trading in this young virgin. She is not my 
prisoner, but yours. Guard her well, for by the 
laws of chivalry as well as rules of war, she must be 
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guarded well. By my faith, our peasants breed true 
children of France!” 


VIll 


News of the capture of “‘the so-called Pucelle” was 
received with rejoicing by the harassed Duke of 
Bedford. He caused the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the University of Paris to demand immediate custody 
of her. De Luxembourg refused their order to deliver 
her “within two days of date.”’ In time of war, he 
said, it was necessary for him to consult his chief, the 
Duke of Burgundy. He released Pierre du Lys at 
once, expecting him to make his way to Charles of 
Valois and ask ransom, but the boy fell ill and never 
reached his king. Retaining Jean d’Aulon to wait 
upon his prisoner and dress her slowly-healing wound, 
de Luxembourg sent Jeanne d’Arc up river under guard 
to the tower of the castle of Beaulieu. 

At first Jeanne was glad to rest, to be away from 
war; for she was treated with consideration. Her 
pallet bed was easier than in any of her recent lodg- 
ments. But presently this passive existence fretted 
her unspeakably, although she tried to be calm, to 
“meet all things well,” as daily St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret urged her. 

One moonlit night of vision in her tower room at 
Beaulieu, Jeanne boasted naively, 

‘My dear teachers, have I not met captivity well? 
Now I am ready to be freed, am I not?” The answer 
came, 
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“Think not because you have forsaken a little of 
your own will that your feet are firmly fixed in the 
upward Way.” 7 

“Surely my king will send to ransom me?” 

“Trust in none but the King of Heaven. Saints 
merge the will wholly in His will aud desire no other 
good.” 

‘TI am but a girl, not a saint. It is my nature and 
my work to be free and very active.” 

“We too were girls, called to be saints.” 

“But dear St. Catherine and dear St. Margaret, 
surely it is not wrong for me to wish to be free?” 

“It is necessary to be—free.”’ ‘The words were 
softly spoken, and she saw their mystic smile of saints 
arrived. When they were gone, she pondered on their 
words and smile until she fell into a deep and dream- 
less sleep. 


IX 


Pierre Cauchon, ex-Bishop of Beauvais, began from 
the day of Jeanne’s capture a series of efforts to gain 
custody of her. He visited de Luxembourg repeatedly, 
demanding the prisoner on the ground that she was 
taken within his churchly jurisdiction. De Luxembourg 
refused to see how the causeway end of Compiégne 
bridge was within jurisdiction of Beauvais, or, for that 
matter, how a deposed prelate had any authority. He 
treated Cauchon merely as messenger of the English, 
and made it plain that he held the Pucelle for a royal 
ransom; he would talk only of money. 

Incredibly, none of the Valois party came forward 
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with offers toward freeing the Maid of France. King 
Charles expressed himself “very sorry” on learning 
that she was in captivity. He made some feeble plans, 
never carried out, to send help to Compiégne, now 
besieged by both English and Burgundians. 

The Girl of the People knew well that the people 
of every city, town, hamlet and countryside where she 
had passed, in her five thousand miles on horseback, 
would endure any pinch of taxation, would give their 
hearts’ blood to ransom her. But the Voice of the 
People, slow to be heard in governments, was then 
unknown by them. 

The counselors of Charles of Valois busied them- 
selves at this time with an impotent folly. La 
Tremouille sent to Regnault de Chartres “a new 
prophet,” a shepherd lad, half-witted. The Archbishop 
of Rheims furthered his claims, declaring he “offered 
as much as la Pucelle,”’ actually writing to those who 
loved her well at Rheims, “‘God is punishing Pucelle 
for her pride and her love of fine clothes,’ and also 
“because she would do as she chose, nor listen to 
advice’’! 

On the other hand, the Archbishop of Embrum, 
Jacques Gélu, a great, wise Christian prelate—for- 
merly tutor to Charles VII—wrote commanding the 
young king to examine his soul and find out for what 
sins of his own God was punishing France, in letting 
her enemies seize the Holy Maid. Gélu’s words burn 
with true fire, urging the king: 


‘You must recover this young girl’s liberty. You 
must save her life, sparing neither effort nor money, 
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whatever price is put upon her life, unless you are 
ready to incur the shame of a most disgraceful 
ingratitude.” 


Charles VII incurs this indelible shame. Jeanne 
d’Arc, a patriot to the tip of her tongue, never was 
‘heard to question his lack of action. ‘The summer 
days went on, no messenger came for her with gold. 
She was strong and healthy, so at last her wound was 
healed, and Jean d’Aulon was ordered to quit her 
service and Beaulieu. 

Jeanne asked leave to go with d’Aulon to the parish 
church on his last morning, and was permitted to go 
under guard. For the last time on earth they made 
their communion together at Christ’s altar, before they 
said good-by at the church door. 

“T love it that we say good-by here.” Jeanne took 
his hand. 

‘You love everything a good Christian should love.” 
D’Aulon’s voice shook. 

“I do especially love a bon prud’homme, a strong 
man, who is, I know, chaste in his life.” 

‘Truly, I have always held thee sacred, Pucelle, and 
thy deeds divinely inspired. How else could so young 
a girl do such things as thou hast done?” 

‘““My brave d’Aulon, it is good to hear thee say so. 
Pray for me, pray for me every day, won't you?” 

“Yes, yes, Pucelle, and pray for me. Is it permitted 
for you to tell me if you are still hearing . . . your 
Voices?” | 

“Oh, yes, every day now I am visited and comforted. 
by St. Catherine and St. Margaret. This has been 
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since we were at Melun. I am promised that I shall 
never be left alone, but always have comfort and help 
from our Lord.” 


Xx 


A few days later Jeanne was told by a young French- 
born peasant-at-arms of her guard that he had heard, 
from a soldier returned from the south, that all over 
France the people were making processions for her 
to the churches, praying that God would set her free. 

While he and his mates were at their midday meal 
one summer noonday, Jeanne d’Arc made a dash for 
her liberty. The old jailer who brought her dinner 
put his foot in the door of her tower when he opened 
it. Jeanne, making believe to help him, suddenly 
tripped him up, rushed over him, seized his key, shoved 
his prostrate body within the door, locked him into 
her cell, and ran down the stair, hoping to get past the 
porter at the gate and run on into the open fields. In 
her boyish dress she might have made her way as a. 
peasant from farm to farm and so reached again her 
friends at Compiégne. But she was seized and dragged 
back to her tower, where she spent the rest of the 
month of July. 


XI 


Jean de Luxembourg, learning of this lively episode, 
at once sent Jeanne d’Arc two days’ ride farther from 
her friends, to his own castle of Beaurevoir. 

She was told she would now be in charge of “the 
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three Jeannes.”’ These were de Luxembourg’s wife, 
his step-daughter, and his aunt and benefactor, Jeanne 
de Ligny, Countess of Pol in her own right, an ancient 
demoiselle of the court of France, where she had lived 
“as a saint” in the days when Charles VII was an 
infant; he was her godson. 

“This castle of ladies at Beaurevoir sounds to me 
like a gracious prison,” Jeanne d’Arc said to her guard 
as she rode northward across prairie lands glimmering 
in August sunshine. He told her also of places she 
could see in the distance as she rode. 

“Those lovely cathedral spires?” 

‘“Noyon.”’ 

“And yon splendid towers rising high above these 
flowery prairies of the Oise?” 

“Towers of Coucy.” 

“And this road we enter? ‘This river?” 

“The Somme. The Somme river road. And that 
town through which we shall be passing is St. 
Quentin.” 

So Jeanne d’Arc went on to a chateau in the woods 
beyond St. Quentin, and came to Beaurevoir on the 
road to Cambrai. 

- Above the great portal of the castle she saw with 
interest the shield carved in the stone—a two-tailed 
lion rampant, supported by an eagle. The castle doors 
opened for a gracious, white-haired lady, who studied 
the girl before her with keen, kind eyes. 

Then Mademoiselle de Ligny came forward and 
took Jeanne’s hand. 

‘Poor child, so very young, so tired! I will take 
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you myself to . . . your room.’”’ She turned to the 
man servant who had opened the doors. ‘Send my 
maid Josephine at once with supper for —la Pucelle.” 
Still holding Jeanne’s hand in her warm-hearted clasp, 
she led her along the courtyard towards the tower. 
“You are so good to me, beautiful lady. One grows 

weary, being always in company of men,” Jeanne d’Arc 
said softly. 

Jeanne de Ligny smiled at her with sympathy. ‘We 
understand many things together, we others, women, 
n’est-ce-pas? Shall we go into chapel together, Christ’s 
Pucelle, before I must take you to the tower ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, thank you, mademoiselle. It is good 
that you understand.” 

Later, at supper in the prison room high up in the 
tower, Jeanne listened to the old servant Josephine 
praising the countess: 

“For thirty years I have been her maid, and never 
but once, Pucelle, have I seen her give way to: temper, 
and then for her nephew, Monsieur Jean de Luxem- 
bourg, whom she loves best in all the world. She gave 
him her fortune outright. He asked her next to give 
him this her castle, too. Ah, she was furious, and 
wept with anger. But after she gave it him; for that 
is the way of saints, Pucelle, and truly, my mistress is 
already a saint, I assure you. She says it is God’s 
will to bring France out of the power of the English, 
although at present Monsieur Jean is fighting with 
them to help the Duke of Burgundy.” 

Jeanne de Ligny wrote a letter to Charles of Valois 
that night to be sent on its way by the guard returning, 
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a letter of burning truth, urging upon her godson to 
consider the beauty of holiness in the Maid of France, 
and send ransom for her to de Luxembourg. She 
never knew if he received this letter. 

Jeanne d’Arc found Beaurevoir truly “a gracious 
prison.” The three Jeannes were all very kind to her. 
They tried to induce her to exchange her old riding 
clothes for pretty summer dresses and other women’s 
clothing. She told them she would rather do this for 
them than for any one else in the world; but her soldier 
clothes were her uniform, and she could not give them 
up, she could not surrender. She was glad sometimes 
to breakfast at their table and to speak with their 
visitors. 

Visitors of her own came to Jeanne at Beaurevoir, 
the mayor and town clerk of Tournai. They had been 
on her behalf to see King Charles, who told them he 
had no money for ransoming the Pucelle. They had 
been at the camp of de Luxembourg, but he refused 
to see them, as they brought no gold. They had 
learned that he was negotiating with the Duke of 
Bedford through the ex-Bishop of Beauvais, demanding 
much—none' but the English could find so much gold! 
Meanwhile all true French were praying for the Holy 
Maid. Her pictures and things she had used were 
treasured by the people as if she were already a saint. 

These loyal friends asked Jeanne if there was 
anything they could do for her on reaching home, for 
which their funds were scarcely sufficient. She sent 
by them to the town council of Tournai her formal 
request for some money “‘on the king’s account,” twenty 
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or thirty écus, “for my necessities.’ She sent her 
love, asking prayers of all her friends who might 
hear her message. 

When her visitors were gone, the lonely girl went 
up on the top of her high tower and looked off at the 
beauty of the August night. The harvest moon was 


big and golden above the field and woods as above the 


fields of Domremy. She could hear sounds of insects 
and birds, as from meadows of the Meuse. How sad 
and silent must her father be in these days of her 
captivity! How much her mother would be praying 
for her in the village church at home! 

Jeanne flung out her arms, homesick, weeping, 
unable to bear the stress of her longing. She knelt, 
trying to offer her passionate woe to the Sacred Heart 
of Love, praying blindly, 

“O Jesu, who holdest all the earth in Thy hand, I 
implore Thee, help me, aid me to bear the anguish of 
my captivity!” 

Darkness moved across the sky, and in her heart 
was the shadow of a dark foreboding that was not 
lifted when she went down the narrow stair to her 
pallet bed. 


XII 


In the sunshine of the next morning Jeanne was 
sent for to join the old countess in her rose garden, 
where she sat reading in an arbor from a parchment 
gospel of St. John. It comforted the sad girl to 
follow word by word as mademoiselle pointed to them 
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the command of her Saviour concerning His memorial 
throughout the world. When their scripture reading 
was done, her hostess read to Jeanne a poem written 
the year before by Christine de Pisane, an Italian lady, 
widow of a French knight, now living not far from 
Beaurevoir in Picardy. This poem in honor of the 
consecration of King Charles (still to be read in the 
libraries in the enduring works of Madame de Pisane) 
had these two stanzas: 


“Jeanne, born in a happy hour, 

Blessed be thy Creator! 

Pucelle sent by God, 

Through whom the Holy Spirit 

Sends us a ray of His grace, 

Who from Him receives and guards 
Abundance of gifts, 

Never does He refuse thy requests. 
Who can be grateful enough for thee? 


A young pucelle gave her bosom 
That thou, France, of her 

Might take sweet nurture of Peace. 
And we behold this thing so good, 
Transcending Nature!” 


The poem had been brought to the old countess by 
a young Burgundian knight, who, meeting the Pucelle 
with their hostess, at once professed for the young 
girl a lively personal love. To her horror, he mounted 
one day to her prison tower and attempted to take 
her in his arms. Jeanne promptly dealt him such a 
blow that years afterwards this Aimond de Macy 
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testified not only to her impregnable virtue, but also 
to her ability to take care of herself. 


XIII 


Presently Jeanne found herself locked into her . 
donjon tower by day as well as by night. Old Josephine 
had suddenly ceased to be communicative. She would ° 
tell the prisoner nothing, she was bade to hold her 
tongue. Yes, the ladies were well. No, Pucelle might 
not go to mass again until Sunday morning came. 

Into this frightened wonder the old serving-woman 
one night, weeping, brought a dreadful whispered 
word. To Monsieur Jean de Luxembourg, who had 
been several days at his castle of Beaurevoir, had 
arrived a visitor, the Bishop of Beauvais. One over- 
heard—quite by chance, be sure—many bitter words. 
Mademoiselle Jeanne, the young step-daughter, had 
quarreled with her step-father and would not come 
out of her chamber at all. Madame, the wife, weeping 
sadly all of the time, was in her daughter’s bed, sending 
word to her husband that she was too ill to speak 
with him again at this visit. Monsieur Jean, very 
cross and profane, had locked himself into his room. 

But old Mademoiselle, the Countess of Pol, was not 
afraid of Monsieur Jean, not she. Knocking loudly on 
his door, calling his name until he opened to her, 
she went in and spoke out her godly mind to him, 
bidding him send away from Beaurevoir this money- 
seeking man, who was no true priest of God, coming 


— —— 
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to offer blood money here to bear away with him the 
sacred Maid of France! 

And Monsieur Jean cried out, “This female will 
soon be proved an impostor and apostate,” and 
“Compiégne will soon be lost to the Valois mob,” and 
“the siege will be ended by the entrance there of my 
own troops and my victorious allies,” and “those stub- 
born inhabitants shall be massacred every one, and 
every child, too, above the age of seven years, both 
male and female, shall be put to death by fire and 
sword in Compiégne!”’ 


XIV 


Jeanne, shivering with a wild terror for the children, 
for the girls and women of Compiégne, was suddenly 
assailed also by a horrible virginal fear. 

“Don’t leave me alone here, Josephine!’ she cried, 
but the woman was already outside, and hurrying down 
the stair. A moment later came the clanging of the 
great door at the foot of the tower. Running out of 
the cell, Jeanne fled up on the donjon keep. Flinging 
out her arms, she begged for help, and heard confusedly 
the voices of her saints, heard their spiritual serenities 
adjuring her frightened nerves, 

‘‘Be calm, Jeannette, be calm, have patience. Obey.” 

“Oh, I can’t be calm, I can’t have patience. I have 
obeyed until . . . see where I am, what may happen 
to me! Cauchon, who hates me, is here, here at Beau- 
revoir, treating with Jean de Luxembourg, offering 
him ‘blood money’ for me. I would rather die at 
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| once than be in his power. And they are going to 
massacre my friends at Compiégne, and I promised 
them that it is the will of God that their city shall be 
free. ..not lost to France!”’... 

“Be calm, Jeannette, be calm. Compiégne is not 
lost to France. The siege will be raised, the enemy 
driven away. Your friends will not be slain, or their 
children massacred by fire and sword. Have patience!” 

“My saints, my saints, I am only a girl and I am 
mad with fear!’ Jeanne sprang up on the parapet 
of the tower, ready to throw herself down, but she 
was stayed by an unseen hand. ‘The voice of One 
greater than the saints, the voice of which she never 
spoke to any human ears, said, 

“Child, my child!” 

Jeanne quivered into sudden calm, deep within a 
response of love to Love. She slowly got down from 
the parapet, but she could not lift up her heart or 
her will, could not walk in the way of obedience. It 
was as if she turned away her face. Swiftly she went 
down again to her sleeping cell, and, seizing the cover- 
ing from her bed, tore it up into wide bands, working 
with energy and determination, knotting it into strong 
lines. If she might not jump from the tower, might 
not spring sixty feet to the ground, she would let 
herself down. She was resolving to escape, to make 
her way to her friends at Compieégne. 

Her arms filled with her bedding-ropes, Jeanne 
went up again on the keep, fastened the ends to the 
turrets, and knotted them about her lithe body. 

Confusedly she heard all this time the voices of 
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St. Catherine and St. Margaret warning her not to 
make this attempt to escape, saying something about 
“the King of England,” and dully she paid no heed. 
Instinct only guided her as she struggled physically for 
her physical liberty, mounting the parapet, letting 
herself cautiously, hand over hand down the side of 
the tower—down—down—down. Then . . . the 
lines broke. Jeanne leaped, but fell heavily, a long 
way to the ground. 

Bruised and bleeding, she dragged herself inch by 
painful inch along the ground all the way to the watch 
tower. Ah, there were bushes, she would hide in there 
until better, until rested . . . Suddenly all grew black. 
Jeanne fainted at the foot of the watch tower. She 
lay for hours close to death. 


XV 


A guard found her there at dawn. He ran to 
tell Mademoiselle de Ligny that Pucelle was lying in 
the dews white and dead. The countess, coming in 
haste, found life still fluttering in her bosom, and had 
the poor child carried at once to her own chamber, 
placed in her own bed. She summoned her nephew, 
summoned a surgeon, who worked over the bruised 
young body of the Maid. 

With a long fluttering sigh, Jeanne’s consciousness 
returned. She kept her eyes closed, hearing the 
surgeon say, 

‘By some miracle, no bones are broken. She is 
strong, she will recover very soon.” 
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“No, no, no!’’ cried her rebellious heart. ‘‘Let me 
die! I can bear no more.” 

She felt the soft loving old hand of Jeanne de Ligny 
clasping her hand, but she did not move. She heard 
her say to her nephew, 

“This is your work, yours, and that traitor bishop. 
He is no true son of the Church who turns his back 
with you on France and tries to pull down Christ’s 
Pucelle.” 

‘The bishop and I are leaving Beaurevoir to-day, 
my aunt. Our visit has not been fortunately timed 
for success—as yet. This female will recover. You 
have heard.” 

Jeanne d’Arc lay passive, white, and still. For 
almost three days she would not take any food, 
although again and again she felt at her lips the spoon 
of broth offered by Mademoiselle or the sobbing 


.Josephine. She longed to die. She would not open her 


eyes to meet the kind gaze of Jeanne de Ligny. 

More conscious of the hideous pain of her rebellion 
against her saintly calling than of the physical pain 
she bore, she lingered in this desert of the soul, suffer- 
ing unspeakably from her fall . . . under the weight 
of her cross of captivity. 


CHAPTER IV 


JEANNE’S CROSS IS LAID ON JEANNE DE LIGNY 


I 


WHEN Jeanne de Ligny’s nephew quitted Beaure- 
voir in company with the ex-Bishop of Beauvais, it 
was settled that he would deliver his prisoner only on 
payment in full of the ten thousand gold livres, Tour- 
nois, a sum in present day value of about two hundred 
thousand francs. De Luxembourg refused to promise 
any discounts or commission to the wily agent of her 
enemies. 

Cauchon tried to collect moneys from both English 
and Burgundians through the Knight of the Golden 
Fleece. The Duke of Bedford allowing him only 
traveling expenses, Cauchon traveled most of the 
season, going to England to interest the English Prince 
Cardinal, Henry Beaufort of Winchester, in his pro- 
posed “Trial in a Case of the Faith” of the ‘‘so-called 
Pucelle.”’ His own hope of reward was to be given 
the vacant archbishopric of Rouen, with its revenues 
and its power at court, when the English King Henry 
VI should be established there. Cauchon was proud 
of the fact that he spoke English. Meanwhile the 
great sum demanded for the sale of the Maid of 


France was being collected by forced taxation from 
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| the inhabitants of Normandy. The people of an 
| occupied province, by an edict of the regent, must pay 


for the person of the Girl of the People. 
Jeanne de Ligny assured her nephew that this must 
indeed be adieu, and for life, unless he would promise 


to break off at once his wicked bargain to deliver over 


Jeanne for a trial, with none to defend her. 

De Luxembourg embraced his aunt, calling her a 
lovable old sentimentalist, assuring her in turn that 
when he had finished his trading with the English, she 
must congratulate him on his acumen in securing a 
fortune for the proper upkeep of Beaurevoir, the 
permanent establishing of the family name. 

She said to him, “I have loved you weil, I have given 
you my fortune and my home, son of our house. And 
I love you still too well, despite your growing avarice, 
your wicked covetousness, to dwell under this roof 
that once was mine, and is now yours, if you consum- 
mate this dealing in the flesh and blood of this virgin. 
Jeanne d’Arc is a young saint of God. Your name will 
be execrated a thousand years from now if you do this 
thing. You will be known only as the Judas who sold 
Christ’s Pucelle.”’ 

They parted, and Jeanne de Ligny returned to her 
vigil at the bedside of the suffering Maid. On the 
third morning, she brought back her pastor with her 
from chapel. 
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II 


Jeanne d’Arc wakened from a long sleep, hearing 
the priest’s voice praying, hearing words familiar 
at every communion since first she knelt to receive with 
her mother in the village church at home: 

‘“‘ Tn the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, Amen. I approach the altar of God, 
of God, who fills my soul with a joy always new. 

“a Judge me, O Lord, and separate my cause from 
that of the impious. Deliver me from the unjust and 
the deceitful. 


“ ‘For Thou art my strength, O my God. Why 
hast Thou pushed me away? And why dost Thou leave 
me in sadness and oppressed by my enemy?’ ” 

Jeanne lay very quiet during the opening Psalm, 
knowing well that when the pastor had said his Confi- 
teor, his confession to God, she must also speak. The 
prayerful voice ceased. Jeanne suddenly sat up in 
bed, her wide gaze meeting the strong, loving, newly- 
meek gaze of Jeanne de Ligny, gladly bearing Jeanne 
d’Arc’s cross since her fall. The warm exchange of 
affection and understanding between the two was more 
expressive than words. The countess nodded to the 
priest that the Maid was ready, as she had hoped, to 
do her part—and tiptoed from the room. 

Jeanne d’Arc kneeled up in the bed, and with ardor 
poured out her heart: 


“T confess to God, All Powerful, to Blessed Mary 
ever Virgin, to St. Michael Archangel, to St. John 
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Baptist, to the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and to 
all the saints and to all the company of heaven, and to 
you, mon pere, that I have sinned greatly by my 
thoughts, by my words, and by my deeds. This is by 
my fault, by my very great fault. For this I beseech 
Blessed Mary ever Virgin, St. Michael Archangel, St. 
John Baptist, the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
all the saints, and you, mon pére, to pray for me to the 


Lord, our God.”’ 


Then she made her confession, sobbing out all the 
hidden woe of her sins of rebellion and pride, all her 
hardening her heart against the way of obedience, all 
_her yearning in these black days to die rather than 
submit and endure the hardness of captivity—all her 
shame that she had made dear Mademoiselle look so 
_ pale and worn for her. 
‘Yes, yes, mon peére,” she replied to gentle question- 
_ing. “Of course I knew it was wrong for me to jump 
from the tower. My Voices warned me I was in dan- 
ger. I repent, I repent I did not obey.” 

He remained silent, and Jeanne supposed he was 
* considering some very severe penance for these the 
| three worst days of sin in all her life. Presently she 
| heard the gentle voice saying, 
‘““My daughter, your penance is in the suffering and 

pain you are bearing in your body for your fall, and 
} in your grief for the grief of your friend. You may 
to-day say seven times—for this is Friday—during the 
three hours of our Beloved Redeemer’s suffering on 
_ the cross, the prayer he taught us to say, ‘Our 
Father.’’’ He absolved the penitent, then went for- 
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ward with the prayers of the mass, Jeanne praying 
silently, 

“Create within me a clean heart, O my God, and 
renew a right spirit within me!” 

Jeanne de Ligny, who had come softly into the room 
again, after the sacrament of penance, knelt close be- 
side Jeanne d’Arc as she received, with great love, and 
contrition, and reverence, the Sacrament of the Body 


and Blood of Jesus Christ. 


Ill 


Late in this afternoon, alone, quiet and rested, 
Jeanne d’Arc sat up in the wide bed, clasped her hands 
and renewed her vows, promising her Master never 
again to desire to die, no matter in what case. So she 
took her next step in the way of sacrifice. 

In soft dim light St. Catherine and St. Margaret 
came, comforting her that her body suffered pain. 

“This is my penance,”’ 

“None too severe,’ St. Margaret said. “We 
warned thee well, Jeannette, not to jump from the 
tower; it was very wrong to jump from the tower.” 

St. Catherine said, “Our Lord wills for our Jean- 
nette to bear witness of His Holy Spirit.” 

“Will my guardian angel come?” 

“He is here.” 

She could not see, she prayed; the light grew clear; 
she saw his shining countenance, very solemn. 

‘“Monseigneur Saint Michael, are you angry 
with me?” 
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“Not angry, sorrowful that you sinned.” 

“I am penitent—and forgiven.” 

‘For this there is joy in heaven, and pity for thy 
pain.” The voice was of great tenderness. 

“Oh, of your loving kindness, tell me, tell me—will 


_ the siege of Compiégne be lifted soon?” 


“Before St. Martin’s Day.” 

“Before St. Martin’s Day, before the eleventh of 
November! Oh, blessed, thrice blessed day!” 

“Yes, thrice blessed day! Look into the future of 
France, Daughter of God.” 

For a mystical moment the prophetess, seeing into 
a future time, beheld in that dark forest where she 
rode towards Compiégne on her last night of liberty, 
another eleventh of November, another St. Martin’s 
Day. The veil of the future fell, and Jeanne lay down 
and slept, nor turned her head upon her pillow until 
wakened by morning Angelus bell. 


IV 


She rose refreshed, went to mass with Made- 
moiselle, and after their breakfast sat with her in her 
garden house, hearing with much content the loyal 
lady’s words of hope that all France might soon, as 
Jeanne made prophecy, acknowledge King Charles, 
and be at peace. 

Now came a season of rest and quiet for the Maid. 
The three Jeannes did all things in their power to 
make her forget her fright and her fall; and she lived 
only from day to day, thanking God every hour that 
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she was still in this so “gracious prison’’ at Beaurevoir. 

Soon, too soon, came a message from the master of 
the castle, with an order from the Duke of Burgundy 
that la Pucelle be removed to his own castle of Arras 
on the river Scarpe. Mademoiselle sent a messenger 
to Arras, to a kinsman of hers, asking him as a kind- 
ness to herself to take charge of the Pucelle, and to 
treat her with all the courtesy possible, her due as a 
brave Christian girl. 

With prayers and tears Jeanne de Ligny and her 
household parted from Jeanne d’Arc; then, sadly, 
the old countess made ready to leave her home at 
Beaurevoir. 

A few months later, learning that Jean de Luxem- 
bourg, concluding his infamous bargain for the Holy 
Maid, had received the blood money from Cauchon, 
Jeanne de Ligny, leaving her nephew’s roof forever, 
went to spend the rest of her days in a religious house 
at Boulogne. 


CHAPTER V 


JEANNE SPEAKS TO THE WOMEN OF ABBEVILLE 
I 


As plants and trees in a storm-land blossom with 
renewed abundance after a hurricane, so Jeanne’s 
faith and strength bloomed anew. Her inner and her 
outer beauty impressed with a divine significance of 
growth. She was conscious of increasing spiritual 
union with Christ; she radiated a convincing quality 
of faith. 

Young Burgundian knights flocked about her in the 
sunny courtyard of Arras castle, where her keeper, 
Jeanne de Ligny’s kinsman, permitted her to spend her 
days and to see many visitors. A strong effort was 
made by important representatives of Philip the Good 
to win over her allegiance and aid for the Burgun- 
dians. One of these, a high official of the duke’s: 
finance, offered Jeanne a great deal of money if she 
would put on women’s clothes, saying to her: 

“This will prevent a horror and a terrible scandal. 
The churchmen intend to use your dressing as a man 
for their accusations against you as an unsexed blas- 
phemer, a betrayer of the Christian faith. It is as 
much as your life is worth, to go on wearing these 
clothes.”’ 

“T am a Christian. I uphold the Faith. To give 
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up my soldier clothes would be to surrender, and that 
I may not do, for I have vowed and promised never to 
surrender, save to One.” 

She was greatly pleased by a visit from the Scottish 
artist who had painted her banners in Tours. He 
brought the only portrait of herself she had ever seen, 
which he was carrying away to Scotland. He told 
her likenesses of her were placed on many altars, with 
prayers for her victory. He gave her good news of 
her friend, Ellen, now a happy young wife. She was 
also cheered by the visit of a young priest of Tournai, 
captured with some of her soldiers at Compiégne in 
May, but released as “unimportant.” He had been at 
home, finding the townsfolk very desirous to send 
their gift to Pucelle, the money for her necessities. He 
had brought her twenty-two gold écus, with the love 
and affection of citizens of Tournai. 

Jeanne d’Arc went out with her guest and her 
keeper and was measured for a new doublet, purchas- 
ing at the same time wool for knitting two pairs of 
hose and also material for other garments, of which 
she stood in need. Hearing of this, the young Burgun- 
dian nobles, assembling, protested earnestly against 
her continuing in man’s clothing. Jeanne heard much 
praise of her looks, and of how well she would become 
fine robes at court. 

Philip, Duke of Burgundy, sent her a formal mes- 
sage, offering the Maid of France that if she would 
join forces with his side, he would at once raise the 
siege of Compiégne. 

Jeanne d’Arc replied, 
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“Say to Philip the Good that God will raise the 
siege before St. Martin’s Day.” 

In October, almost three weeks before the eleventh 
of November, a goodly force of loyal French under 


Marshal de Boussac arriving outside their walls, the 
people and garrison of Compiégne arose in strength 


and drove away their besieging enemy, freeing their 
city from the foe. 

De Boussac, La Hire, Dunois, and others of Jeanne 
d’Arc’s friends of the military would gladly have 
made battle for her release; but she was always kept 
farther and farther away in enemy provinces, ever in 
stricter, more watchful care. A raid would but have re- 


sulted in death for all who might make the attempt. 


The Duke of Burgundy was now informed by the 
Duke of Bedford that it was the will of the English 
king, for whom he spoke, that the “so-called Pucelle” 
should now be placed in English keeping. While she 
was with French-speaking keepers there was too much 
danger of her escape to a place where she might be 
rejoined by her old military. It would be fatal to disci- 
pline should English soldiers hear of the freedom of 
“the witch of Orleans.” Immediately Philip sent 
orders to Jean de Luxembourg to remove the prisoner 
of war from his castle of Arras to the bastille long 
controlled by the English at Crotoy. 

De Luxembourg at once made known to Pierre 
Cauchon that as socn as the ten thousand gold livres 
were paid into his hands, he would send the prisoner 
to Rouen. There, it had now been determined, her 
trial should take place, following the winter gaieties 
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attendant upon the establishing in Rouen of the Eng- 
lish court. 


II 


Under a dun November sky Jeanne d’Arc rode from 
Arras on the road to Crotoy by the sea. Courage was 
in her heart, resolve in her will. The passion of her 
being was her spirit’s allegiance to One. How could 
they expect her to surrender ? 

At Drugy, where she was lodged, to rest for a short 
time in the castle, she was visited by many citizens led 
by the provost of Drugy. Jeanne’s patriotic cer- 
tainty gave strength to theirs, for they told her that 
they were all on her side and the king’s. None of 
them doubted that her words and her deeds were of 
God, but, writhing under the heel of the invader, they 
were powerless to prevent this wicked selling of her 
into the hands of the enemies of France. Among the 
Drugy women who visited her was a woman of Abbe- 
ville who told Jeanne that in her town many men had 
been locked up, others put to death for declaring their 
allegiance to their true king and their belief in his 
prophetess, the Pucelle. 

Jeanne said to this woman, 

“Will you give my love to all those women of Abbe- 
ville who are suffering loss of father or husband or 
brother or son? I wish I might speak to them all, 
and ask them to pray for me, too.” 

Her visitor kissed her, saying, ‘“We will come to 
see you at Crotoy, as many of us as can come in my 
husband’s boat on the river.” 
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Jeanne’s forward road led past the ancient battle- 
field of Crecy. She came to tidewater at the mouth 
of the river Maie, then a small seaport famous for a 
‘shrine, where the faithful cherished a Jerusalem cruci- 
fix that had long ago floated in from the ocean on the 
waters of a great gale. Jeanne went to this shrine, 
finding it in a chapel dedicated to the Holy Spirit. 

She knelt long in the silence, alone, offering her will 
and her love, waiting for assurance. At last, mingling 
with music of the incoming tide, she heard, 

“Child, learn humility.” . 

“Teach me, my Lord, teach me. I am in Thy 
hands.” 

* “Receive of my grace.” 
_ “T desire not to live, except unto Thee. Turn me 
round in Thy hands, but turn me back again, if it 
please Thee.” 

A wave of sweetness filled her; slowly she went 

forth to ride by a wild and lonely road, seeing many 
scant trees bending backwards in strange gloomy 
shapes before the wintry November wind. 

And so she came at nightfall to Crotoy at the 
mouth of the river Somme, and saw for the first time 
the gray tumultuous ocean. 


Ill 


At the sight of mighty waves rolling from un- 
charted waters, Jeanne d’Arc escaped in spirit, flying 
with sea-birds, winging out through lilac and violet 
mists into the unknown west. 
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She entered her prison at Crotoy, scarcely conscious 
of the cruel thick walls of the ancient bastille. The 
light that always is on sea and land shone about her, 
visible to her spirit’s sight. She was given in that. 
first midnight such a radiant vision of angels, such 
glorious and passionate surety of Immanent Life that 
she sang aloud, “Lord, what love have I unto Thy 
Law! I have applied my heart to fulfil Thy law.” 

For the first time Jeanne saw the angel Gabriel, who 
with Michael and Raphael spoke her name from out a 
radiant glory. The Holy Maid asked with love and 
humility, ‘Is it given me to be told what I must do?” 
receiving answer from the angel Gabriel, 

“You shall be a witness of the Holy Spirit.” 

Jeanne d’Arc stood up and sang her battle hymn, 


‘Come, Holy Spirit, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire. 
Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost Thy seven-fold gifts impart. 
Thy blessed unction from above 
Is comfort, life, and fire of Love.” 


IV 


On her first morning in this prison Jeanne was vis- 
ited by the English noble in charge of Crotoy, who 
informed her in French that she would not be allowed 
to go into the courtyard as at Arras, and certainly not 
into the town. He spoke further: 

‘But we have here a wise and learned and much 
beloved old priest from Amiens, a saintly man whose 
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one fault is like your own. Father Gueville insists 
that we other English must ‘go along into our own 
country.’ So we keep him locked up. When I told 
him we have his ‘prophetess’ at Crotoy now, he begged 
me to bring you to chapel. So if you do not mind 
I will myself conduct you there to-day, and give in- 
structions to your keepers for any mornings you 
choose.” 

“Sir, you are very kind to me. I will go every 
morning, and ask the bon Dieu to bless you and bring 
you soon safely to your own home and roof tree.”’ 

“Good! You should be an English girl. Come 
along.” 

In consequence Jeanne not only was at chapel every 
morning, but was permitted many long friendly talks 
with good Pére Gueville. He was a mystic who by 
long loving and practicing had arrived at undisturbable 
serenity. 

His white hair framed a keen, peaceful old face, 
with dark, pure, almost boyish eyes. From their first 
meeting after chapel Jeanne spoke freely to him of 
her experiences. 

“You speak my language, my daughter,” he said one 
December morning, as they stood together on the keep 
of the castle, looking off at the sea. “I am very glad 
to know a child like you, who can see angels. I wish 
more children could see them, for their angels always 
see the face of our Father in heaven.” He told Jeanne 
of the angel speaking to the beloved St. John, who 
wished to fall down and adore him, but was told he 
must not worship him, but only God. 
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Pére Gueville showed Jeanne a copy he had 
made from 4 Kempis’s “Imitatiofi of Christ,” tran- 
scribed from the original parchment for him by a. 
student who knew the meek and holy man. (This 
was before the days of printing; the Imitation was 
one of the first books to be printed.) From his man- 
uscript copy of the gospels the good priest read to 
Jeanne of Christ, choosing now from one, now from 
another of the evangelists, giving her, without com- 
ment, all the story of the human life and death of the 
Man of Galilee. She said to him, 

“T do not know A from B, as I told them at Poitiers 
(except that Sister Colette taught me to write my 
name and I can read these names of Jesus and Mary 
on my ring). I never did know that so much is written 
about our Lord when He was on the earth! Isn’t it a 
comfort, dear Pére Gueville, that He comes to us who 
cannot read just the same, and loves us and lets us 
love Him and do His will? For how could He ap- 
point the angels to do so much for Him, who never 
learn with their heads—do they ?—if learning was 
more than loving and listening for Him?” 

Pere Gueville smiled. “At least I am_ simple 
enough to understand your logic, my child, although 
‘I take much comfort from books.” 

And at night, between these cheerful talks with the 
good priest the captive Maid was given constant 
visions, was caught up into the spirit, and instructed by 
St. Michael, who told her many times at Crotoy that 
she was “going forth into the wilderness,’ and that 
before her was the most severe battle she had ever 
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known. St. Catherine and St. Margaret comforted 


_her by night and by day; she was never, after Meliiny 


_ without their companionship and aid. 

_ Jeanne was deeply interested when Father Gueville 
_ read to her in French from Christ’s prayer-book, the 
_ Psalms of David, all of the prayer that Jesus was pray- 
ing when He conquered death for us upon the cross, 
beginning with the familiar cry of the penitent, bearing 
our sins, ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
_saken me?” in the twenty-second psalm, onward 
_ through nine psalms to His supreme cry of faith “Into 
_ Thy hands I commend my spirit!” 

She interrupted the reading when he began the 
twenty-third psalm with a delighted exclamation, 

“Oh, I know that song. My uncle Henry de 

_ Vouthon taught me to sing “The Lord is my shepherd’ 
_ when I was a little girl helping my brothers mind the 
_ sheep at home in Domremy.” 
When he had finished, she asked the priest to teach 
her the verses, “Le Seigneur est ma lumiére et mon 
salut; qui craindrai-je? and as she repeated them, she 
saw tears in his eyes. 

It was Father Gueville who told Jeanne when\the 
transaction with de Luxembourg was completed, when 
it was decided that she was shortly to be sent for her 
trial at Rouen. He gave her the sacraments of pen- 
ance and communion. He counseled her to stand fast 
in the faith and not to fear, assuring her that he would 
pray for her every hour of every day, and humbly he 
asked her prayers to help him bear the loss of her 
bright face. 
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Vv 


The women of Abbeville came to visit Jeanne d’Arc 
before she was taken from Crotoy. As many as might 
with safety crowd into the large boat of the leader of 
this committee arrived, rowing their own oars all those 
miles down the river Somme to the sea. | 

Jeanne welcomed them warmly, and thanked them 
for the nice food they had brought her. Asking per- 
mission of the keeper to give some of it to Father Gue- 
ville, she led the woman of Abbeville to his cell, where 
they knelt to receive his blessing. Afterwards all were | 
permitted to go up with Jeanne to look off at the sea. | 

They were very loving and pitiful to her, telling 
the captive that many thousands who had faith that 
God had sent her were praying that she might be freed 
by a great victory. 

When they must go Jeanne kissed each one of these 
women of Abbeville, saying to each one, * 

“Adieu. Priez pour moi.” 


CHAPTER VI 
JEANNE IS BOUND IN CHAINS 


I 


JEANNE D’ARc’s last earthly journey began with her 
first little voyage on salt water. 

Late one December afternoon, when the mouth of 

the river Somme was at flood, she was sailed across 
from Crotoy to Saint Valery. Friendly French 
faces looked curiously at her, fishermen in many 
trawlers outward bound, but none dared even wish 
_her well, and a deep foreboding sadness entered the 
young girl’s heart. 
At Saint Valery she was mounted upon a horse. 
_A grim silent guard took charge of her, and in silence 
she rode forward for three hours in deepening night 
to the Picardy port of Eu. Next day she rode to Criel, 
then along the ancient Roman road down into Dieppe. 
She was locked in a tower across a sea-chasm from 
other towers of the castle, and all night heard the 
moaning waters against the rocks. From Dieppe she 
rode southward through a pleasant country, where 
many fields lingered green under sunny December 
skies. 

And so, as darkness fell, Jeanne the Handmaid 
came to Rouen on the winding river Seine. They took 
her to the old castle on Bouvreuil Hill, to the strong- 
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est stronghold in the world, surrounded by a moat, 
a fortress of walls twelve feet thick. Here, when 
Jeanne was a child of seven, the Rouenese had re- 
sisted King Henry V of England with unconquerable 
resistance. He induced their surrender, not to save 
their town from being razed to the ground, but to save 
their old people, their sick, and their little children 
from slow starvation, which the warriors of the fort 
would have endured. Jeanne remembered her | 
mother’s weeping for these old and sick and for these 
little children sent outside the walls of Rouen to suf- 
fering and death, as she was led into the courtyard of 
the castle to prison that night. | 

As she dismounted St. Catherine and St. Margaret 
stood beside her, comforting her: Within a few 
years the English in Rouen would also go back into 
their own country, and these French be freed. 


II 


The Earl of Warwick, Governor of Rouen Castle, 
chief among the Englishmen who made the treaty of 
Troyes—signing France to be forever vassal to Eng- 
land—received the Maid of France, vassal to the 
King of Heaven. Jeanne walked up eight steps into 
a wide dark stone room under the tower stair. The 
windows had been walled up to prevent her escape. 
By the light of a torch in the hands of a soldier she 
saw one narrow slit, admitting air from the side to- 
wards open fields. 

There was no bed, no place to rest, instead an iron 
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cage with a chair and chains to fasten one in sitting 
erect. Jeanne spoke her mind at once about this atro- 


cious thing, pitying any for whom it might already 


have been used, declining to accept it for herself. The 


_ Earl of Warwick informed her they used such means 


as they considered proper to control their prisoner. 


| Jeanne told him, 


“Sir, I am not your prisoner, nor the prisoner of 
any English, now, more than of the Burgundians since 
May; for I am captive to the King of Heaven, and if 
it were not His will I should not now be in Rouen, 
but with my good friends in Compiégne, or in my 
house at Orleans. And it is not His will for me to sit 


_ upright in that cruel cage by night, when all His crea- 
tures rest, so be so good as to order in a pallet and 


warm coverings, for I am tired and would have my 
rest.” 
An English noble said to the Earl of Warwick, 
“Tt would save time and trouble to sew this girl up 
in a sack and toss her into the river Seine at once!” 
And Jeanne to Warwick, 


“Truly, that would be more comfortable for me 


» than to endure this prison, for then I should be in 
‘ safety. Sir, I was told at Arras that you are called 


‘father of courtesy’; so if that is not irony of your 


: friends, pray be so courteous, sir, to provide a resting- 
_ place for the Handmaid of the Lord, who would not 


be here but by His will.” 

Warwick spoke apart with the noble who had said 
it would be easier to toss her into the Seine, then gave 
orders to his men. Presently a pallet was brought, 
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the chair and chains taken from the cage, and Jeanne 
was ushered into the space within it where her bed 
was made. Sir John Gray locked her into the cage. 
He was appointed ‘honorable keeper’ of the 
Maid; this knight was directly responsible to the 
crown, one of the body-guard of Henry VI, now ten > 
years old. 

Warwick appointed two others keepers to aid Sir 
John,—William Talbot and John Berwoist. Five sol- 
diers were her guard, three within and two outside 
her locked door. 

When the knights and nobles were gone, Jeanne’ 
knelt, thanking God she was not forced to endure such | 
torture as this cage was made for; then, to keep up her 
courage, she sang a stanza of the Veni Creator | 
Spiritus. | 

“That demon witch is raising spirits against us!” | 
she heard one of the guard muttering in French and 
another hushed him angrily with a torrent of English 
which she did not understand, except their shaken, 
fear-bitten tones. So—these fellows were afraid of | 
her, as Lord Talbot’s soldiers at Orleans? Good, bon, 
most excellent! Afraid of their “shepherd witch,’ | 
were they? Jeanne thanked God again, and said for 
her last prayer before she fell asleep, ‘The Lord i is 
my Shepherd, I shall not want.” 

About two o’clock in the night Jeanne was oon 
by torchlight shining in her face, second-keeper Talbot 
going his rounds. She said to him, 

“Sir, you have a kind face. Are you a kinsman of 
Lord Talbot?” 
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As he made no reply, she added, ‘Yes, I am resting 
well.” 

He passed on in silence, and Jeanne sat up in the 
darkness, listening, listening. Soon she heard the 
voices of St. Catherine and St. Margaret. She asked, 

“What did St. Michael mean at Crotoy in saying 
that I must fight in the ‘wilderness’ ?” 

St. Catherine said, 

“You are to be deprived of the visible . . . you are 
to learn how to wait upon the Lord without aid of all 
you love best.” 

And St. Margaret, 

‘This test suffered many martyrs and saints, from 
the days of Priscilla and Paul until now.” 

Jeanne did not yet understand that she would be 
deprived of the table of her Lord, and she expressed 
her puzzled state of mind. St. Margaret said, 

“Tt is not always necessary to understand. Just 
resolve to act with wisdom and quiet when you know.” 

“T am learning a little to be calm, but it is very 
dificult for me, you know, my dear friends, for I was 
made to be active.” 

“Be active now in your will. Wait upon the Lord.” 

In the darkness of that prison room Jeanne sat lis- 
tening, when the light of her saints had gone, listening 
with all her heart for the Voice of the Comforter, 
until at last she heard, 

“Child, still wilt thou love?” 

“My Lord, my Lover, I know no will but Thy will.” 

“In every trial, every test, my grace is enough for 
thee.” 
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“Give me of Thy grace, more and more. Show me 
how to live only for Thy love and Thy service.” 

“Be meek, for the meek shall inherit the earth. My 
kingdom is for the lowly of heart.” 

“Thy handmaid hears, and will obey. Speak often 
to me, O Lord and Giver of life.” 


III 


In the morning Sir John Gray came and ordered her 
taken from the cage; she walked across the wide 
stone room. Chains were placed around her body; and 
these were fastened to a beam high on the wall; other 
chains about her ankles locked her feet. 

She said nothing at all, praying. Her saints came, 
telling her to bear this well. Appeared the Earl of 
Warwick, with him that noble who had said it would 
save trouble to sew her up in a sack and toss her into 
the river. Jeanne never saw him again within the 
prison, but twice later on, so knew this was the Duke 
of Bedford who now ordered her to surrender. 

‘IT cannot surrender.” 

“You are in England’s hands now. I command you 
to surrender, in the name of King Henry VI, King of 
England and France.” 

“T am in the hands of God. I have vowed never 
to surrender to any other.” 

Warwick said, “You must give your parole not to 
try to escape.” 

Jeanne d’Arc sat up in her chains and laughed. 
Both men looked startled, yet truly it was for mirth 
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to see two men solemnly asking of a young girl in 
irons a promise not to escape from this stronghold; 
they too must believe her demon or witch, as their 
soldiers she heard muttering by night. 

“T will not give my parole not to try to escape, for 
it is permitted to any prisoner to escape if possible.” 

She kept her face serene, yet was merry to see this 
worried the Englishmen. As they went away she heard 
the unnamed noble say, 

“Better than one woman a thousand men as 
prisoners.” 


IV 


On the afternoon of the next day came the Earl of 
Warwick conducting a beautiful French lady wearing 
a violet velvet cloak, rich and long. He sent away 
the guard. The lady crossed the dim room, stood by 
the slit that looked towards the fields. 

She said, “Little air and less light, no chance for 
your prisoner to escape while in my care.” 

Jeanne’s heart leaped to her! Was she to be placed 
in care of this lovely young woman who spoke so 
musically in the French tongue, not with the foreign- 
French of Warwick and the rest? She stood, listening 
eagerly, and heard Warwick say, 

“Our prisoner, is she not, gracious Duchess?” 

“Not mine, my lord of Warwick! My advice, both 
to my brother and to my husband, was to send her 
home to keep sheep with her family, and let the world 
forget her. But let me not detain you. Will you ask 
Mistress Bevon and the others to enter now?” 
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The earl withdrew, a placid-faced Englishwoman | 
entering accompanied by three others, waited within | 
the door, which was locked from outside. 

The young Duchess of Bedford (Anne, sister of 
Philip of Burgundy) came to Jeanne across the wide 
room, stood with her back to her attendants, spoke low, 

“How very, very young you are—and fair, poor 
child!” 

Jeanne d’Arc kissed her hand, saying, “Oh it is_ 
sweet and good to hear the French tongue spoken as 
it should be said!” | 

The lady smiled gaily. ‘‘My brother, Philip the 
Good, told me your wit is native French in quickness.” | 

“Gentle Duchess, am I to be placed in your care at 
once?” 

She blushed, her eyes filled. ‘But for this quarter- 
hour, poor child. My husband, my lord of Bedford, 
commanded me to visit thee for reasons of state, 
whereof I know not how to tell thee, yet I insisted 
that no other should tell, and terrify thee. Thou art 
not afraid of me?” 

“No, oh, no, gentle lady, so pitiful of me in my 
captivity. Perhaps thy errand is also what grieved 
Queen Yolande to perform—when the Archbishop of 
Rheims wished her to make certain that I am virgin? 
She and her ladies made certain, will not that suffice ?”’ 

“For me, yes, yes, yes, my innocent one. But I 
must obey my husband.” 

“Often I am glad I was not called to the married 
state, but to warfare and captivity; for I doubt if I 
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could ever have been so obedient to a man as wives 
pledge themselves to be.” 

The lady looked at her with a wistful mystery in 
_her eyes, then she came more near, spoke more low. 

“Many Frenchwomen who are bound to Englishmen 
have prayed God it be true that we have a prophetess 
in France. Tell me truly, as before our Lord, is it 
true that the English must go from France ?”’ 

“Yes, madame, it is God’s will and within a few 
years, and your noble brother of Burgundy will make 
_ peace with King Charles, and do right by the royal 
blood, and always be honored as Philip the Good.” 

The Duchess of Bedford turned to the women by 
the door, saying, ‘‘Mistress Bevon, we are ready.” 

The women came to them. When their task was 
done, they went back to wait by the door. The 
Duchess of Bedford said to Jeanne d’Arc, 

“T shall tell my husband thou art virgin and a 
good Christian, and pledge him by my own body that 
thou shalt be protected in captivity by all the laws 
of chivalry.” 

She gave her hand to Jeanne, who clasped it close, 
wishing she might truly go to be in her care. Both 
wept, and the Duchess said, 

“T shall often send thee hot food to this place, but 
do not try to send me thanks, for that might cause it 
to be forbidden to reach thee.” 

Jeanne thanked her, saying, “Priez pour moi.” 

‘Yes, yes, poor child, and pray for me, too. I shall 
speak to my brother of Burgundy of all that you have 
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said to me. Pray for him, too, when you ask our Lord | | 
for blessings upon France.” 


V 


“Why will they not let me go to the Lord’s table 
and make my communion? Is there, then, no chapel 
in Rouen Castle?” Jeanne d’Arc asked Sir John Gray 
on her nineteenth birthday. She had been refused 
repeatedly by the Earl of Warwick with no words. 
Her chief keeper also but shook his head. It was 
bitter deprivation, for since she was a child her soul 
had fed upon the Bread of Life; she could not under- 
stand why she was denied, they surely could not fear 
she would escape if led in to chapel. 

Nor was it because they wished no others to see the 
prisoner, for all the world of Burgundian and English 
officials came to stare at the girl in chains, and priests 
came and lawyers, men of all sorts, saying all sorts of 
cruel or foolish things to her and about her. One day 
a man they said was prosecuting attorney asked her, 

“Did you know that you would be captured?” 

“T had no doubt I should be captured.” 

“If you knew that, why did you not know how to 
keep yourself from being taken?” 

“I knew neither the day nor the hour. If I had 
known, I should not have gone into battle on that 
day.” 

A young workman, sent by the man who had made 
the iron cage, came to her prison cell. The boy got 
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|| a chance to speak with her and said he was very sorry 


for her. Sympathy loosed her tongue; she chatted 
away, telling him to tell all loyal citizens of Rouen 
they should one day be freed. He warned her to be 
careful of what she said, even to one friendly like 
him, for he knew that all she said was being taken 


_down to be repeated to those who were working 


against her. Her guard let him remain until her din- 


_ner was brought, and there were Christmas dainties 


there, and the young man said, “Ho, hot food!” 
Then Jeanne understood that the Duchess had found 


_ this way to warn her to speak less plainly before her 
_ enemies. 


She did not know that, as the Christmas fétes for 


the child King of England were ending, the Duke of 


Bedford, the Regent, made a proclamation announc- 
ing la Pucelle’s coming trial for her life, ending with 
this order in the name of Henry VI: 

“Tf after trial, la Pucelle is not convicted of her 
many crimes of high treason, it is our intention at 
once to repossess ourselves of her, for further royal 
action against her.” 

One day the Earl of Warwick brought into her 
prison Jean de Luxembourg, that knight’s elder 
brother, a Bishop, and Aimond de Macy, who had 
professed affection for the Maid at Beaurevoir. With 
these was a great English noble, the Earl of Stafford, 
chancellor of England. 

Aimond de Macy told her who this was, declared 
his own pity for her. De Luxembourg then said, 

“Jeanne, I have come to buy you back, if you will 
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surrender, and promise not to take up arms against 
us again.” 

“In God’s name, how can you come here to mock at 
me? For I know well that you have neither the 
power nor the will to do that.” 

The Knight of the Blood Money protested she really 
should trust him and these gallant English gentlemen. 

“I know very well the English intend to do me to 
death. They believe that after I am dead they can 
gain over the French of the kingdom of France to 
themselves.” 

The young Earl of Stafford was furious at this 
answer. He ordered her to hold her tongue. 

Jeanne retorted, 

“Tf you were a hundred thousand more godons than 
you are, you shall not have France.” 

Wild with anger, Stafford, drawing his dagger, 
sprang furiously at her, to stab her to the heart. 

Warwick, just in time, threw himself full weight 
on Stafford’s arm, staying his hand. Then, aided by 
the other knights, he dragged the wrathful young man 
across the room. 

“That is not a legal way to despatch her,” said 
Warwick. “She has cost England too much to be 
despatched in any but a legal fashion.” * 

* On this incident have been based false accounts of an attack on Jeanne’s 


person in the English prison at Rouen. Neither Warwick nor any other “great 
English noble,” and certainly none of her guard, violated Christ’s Pucelle. 
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VI 


“A poor priest from Lorraine’ was brought to 
Jeanne d’Arc one day, Pére Loyseleur. She thought 
his dialect queer for a Lorrainaise; but, trusting him 
when he whispered that he would be glad to do any- 
_ thing he could for her in her coming trial, said to him, 
_ “Then get some one of our party to bring to Rouen 
_ the Book of Poitiers, in which everything is written 
down right about me.” 

The impostor—a poor lawyer employed by Cauchon 
and Estivet, prosecuting attorney—regretted that he 
could not do that. But would la Pucelle care to make 
her confession? He would try to obtain permission 
for her to receive Holy Communion, certainly to hear 
mass. 

Always ready to “cleanse the conscience,” Jeanne 
made confession before this fellow, uttering to the 
whole company of heaven her penitence. And Pierre 
Cauchon, on the other side of the wall, listened through 
the concealed hole to his tool’s artful questioning of the 
young girl! But all the sins Jeanne could remember 
were her anger and hatred of the rough soldiers of 
her guard and her loathing of that English milord, 
who assaulted her with a murderous dagger. She was 
surprised when Loyseleur said he could not now give 
her absolution, ordering her to reflect and think of 
past deeds of hers which she must confess, saying 
he would come again and advise her how to answer 
questions, when put on the witness-stand in her trial. 
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No, he dared not ask for her to go into the chapel, 
but she must be sure of his sympathy and willingness 
to help her!’ Jeanne sought help of her Voices instead, 
and was given counsel by St. Catherine and St. Mar-_ 
garet. They told her she would soon be brought before 
the court, but she must not fear any one. Daily they 
bade her now, at the close of her first two long months 
in cruel chains, 

“Answer boldly and with firmness, nor ever be 
afraid.” 


CHAPTER VII 
JEANNE D’ARC BEFORE CAUCHON 


I 


ONE Tuesday evening in February her “honorable 
keeper,” Sir John Gray, brought to the prisoner a 
_ genuine young priest, an honest, kind, timid young 
brother, who had been appointed usher to the eccle- 


siastic court, Jean Massieu. The prosecuting attorney — 


had sent him to read to Jeanne her formal summons 
from the Bishop of Beauvais. Pierre Cauchon sum- 
moned her to appear in the royal chapel of the castle 
of Rouen at eight o’clock next morning; his document 
ended, 

“Intimate to her that, failing to appear, she will be 
excommunicated by us.” 

Jeanne replied gently, ‘Tell his reverence I will 
come willingly and I will answer truthfully, but may I 
first hear mass? Please tell him this also: I request 
that you will be pleased to add to yourselves churchmen 
of my party equal in number to yours.” (That would 
have at least given fairness to the trial!) 

Massieu came early next day, conducting Jeanne 
across the courtyard to the castle chapel. She said 
to him, 

“Tt seems very good to walk without chains on my 
legs.” Then, catching a glimpse of herself in a mirror- 
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ing window, she noted how pale she was, although 
healthy, and how her hair had grown. 

She entered the chapel. No sign of any service, 
many Englishmen come to see the opening of court, 
many Burgundian priests, many odd ones—cloistered, 
never seeing a woman, staring at this one in boyish 
clothes—Pierre Cauchon of Beauvais sitting as judge 
of his court of forty-two men whom he had assembled 
during these two months of getting up what he proudly 
described in English as his “fine legal case.” 

Jeanne d’Arc sat down before the court. He 
required her to rise. She stood. He told her to 
swear with her two hands on the Gospel, that she would 
speak the truth on all questions addressed to her. She 
did not touch the Book, she put her hands behind her, 
saying, 

“T do not know what you are going to ask me about. 
You may very well ask me about some things which I 
will not tell you.” 

A murmur like rain-wind across a barley field was 
heard. Cauchon said suavely, 

“Will you swear to speak truth concerning the Faith 
and concerning facts that you know?” 

‘Willingly, about my home and my parents and 
about the things I have done since I took the road into 
France. But about the revelations which came to me 
from God, I have never said anything except to Charles 
my king, nor ever shall, not if you are planning to cut 
off my head. For the rest, I shall know very well 
within a week whether or not I ought to tell you 
anything at all.” 
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Cauchon sternly ordered her to take the oath at 
once to speak truth in things concerning the Faith. 

Jeanne knelt down and put her two hands on the 
Gospel, saying, 

“I swear to speak truth about things which may. b 
rightly be asked of me, and that I know about, concern-” 

ing matters of the Faith.” 

She then answered the usual questions about her 
name, age, and place of birth; one had learned that 
usage at Toul and at Poitiers. She felt joy and 
tenderness in saying, ““My mother and no other but my 
mother taught me my Credo and my Ave and my Pater 
Noster.” 

But she resisted when the judge told her to repeat 
the Pater Noster. One does not stand up and recite 
the Lord’s Prayer like that! 

“I will say ‘Our Father’ if you will hear me in 
confession, Bishop!” 

Cauchon grew crimson with anger, for the court 
and the chapel was in uproar at this reply, some 
shouting out that this was a good Christian answer, 
some of the English laughing at this turning of tables 
on the Burgundian prelate who was undertaking to 
prove this lass an infidel. Cauchon ordered her to 
repeat the prayer, his voice hoarse. 

“T will kneel down and repeat it in confession, if the 
Bishop will hear me,” she said again. 

Tumult in court grew more lively, those against her 
making angry sounds. Cauchon tried different tactics, 
spoke with an affectation of paternal kindness, quite 
like a bishop, offering her ‘“‘these two notable men of 
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the French tongue,” indicating two of his forty-two in _ 
the court. ; 

“T will not repeat ‘Our Father’ before them either, 
unless they are hearing me in confession!” 

Monseigneur of Beauvais changed the subject, and 
informed the prisoner that she was forbidden to leave — 
her prison-cell, except by his permission, on pain of 
being convicted of the crime of heresy. | 

“TI do not accept your forbidding. If I could escape, 
nobody should ever be able to reproach me for breaking 
my oath or violating my faith, for I have never given 
igs: HY. parole to anybody.” | 

He tried another approach. ‘Have you anything to. 
complain 0 of ?” : 

She longed to retort, ‘Yes, that you just now tried _ 
to trip me into accepting two of your hirelings as of | 
my own party, to make it appear that this prisoner 
has counsel according to law and right.’ Instead 
Jeanne d’Arc said, 

“I complain of being fastened by iron chains around — 
my body and about my feet.”’ 

“This is necessary because since your capture you 
have more than once tried to escape.” 

She looked at him, smiling a little as she saw that 
he, too, was thinking of Beaurevoir—and of Beauvais 
rather than of Beaulieu. 

“That is true. I have certainly tried to get away, 
and I would yet if I could. So much is permitted to 
any prisoner.” 

“By our Lady, she is a brave girl! I wish she were 
English!” cried out an English noble in the audience. 
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Talbot, and John Berwoist, swore them in as her 
“honorable keepers” during the trial, and ordered next 
day’s “public examination” to be held in a secluded 
smaller room back of the grand hall of the castle. 


II 


Startled by Jeanne d’Arc’s dignity, wisdom, and the 
esprit which won such frank admiration, by the good 
impression she had made on all the more perceptive 
members of the court, by the cleverness wherewith she 
baffled and outwitted the ex-Bishop of? Beauvais at 
every turn, Jean Lemaitre, sub-Inquisitor, informed 
Pierre Cauchon that “as the prisoner was not captured 
in the see of Rouen” and “for the tranquillity of his 
own conscience’ he could go no farther in this pre- 
arranged death-action against the Maid of France. 
Cauchon immediately procured an order from Henry 
Beaufort, Prince Cardinal of England—Bedford’s 
uncle now present in Rouen to superintend this ‘‘Case 
of the Faith’—for the sub-Inquisitor to sit passive in 
court until an order was fetched from the Grand 
Inquisitor in Paris that he must act. Cauchon had 
already secured the imprisonment of one lawyer for 
objecting to his “‘case,” and the banishment of fearless 
Maitre Lohier of Normandy for saying he had no 
case at all in law, equity, or morals, in or out of the 
Faith. 

A Christian virgin asking a bishop (who fain 
would be Archbishop of Rouen) before all the world 
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to hear her say “Our Father” as a penitent in confes- 
sion, plainly could not be accused as a heretic or an 
apostate, when willing to accept his spiritual minis- 
trations for her immediate absolution! 


Iil 


When the keeper made his rounds with his torchlight 
that night, la Pucelle sat up suddenly, feeling that she 
was in battle light, then with a rush of fervor remem- 
bered what struggle was on. Now, at least, she need 
no more sit still as for two months, all day in chains, 
stared at by visitors, jeered at by the brutal, chattering 
guard. 

She clasped her hands, praying to be fearless as at 
Orleans or Troyes. St. Margaret came and soon St. 
Catherine, telling her, 

“Be brave, firm, and dauntless in making replies. 
Answer these men boldly, for now God wills a young 
girl’s courage for Him to be put on record, and you 
must be witness by all the words and deeds of your 
life.” 

And on that February night secret orders were given 
to Jeanne d’Arc by the Captain of her Salvation.* 


IV 


At eight o’clock in the morning the Girl of the 
People was brought before the Tool of Autocracy 


* February 22, 1431. La Pucelle started out from Vaucouleurs just two years 
before on her mission for Liberty. 
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and his court, numbering that day forty-six ‘“‘Assess- 
ors.” Pierre Cauchon ordered Jeanne under penalty 
of the law to make oath to answer all! questions about 
all subjects concerning which she should be asked. 

“I swore yesterday. That ought to be enough.” 

“Once more, obey! No one, not even a prince 
summoned thus in a case of the Faith, can refuse to 
swear.” 

“I made oath yesterday, quite enough in one case. 
You put upon me too much.” 

For the third time, and angrily, he commanded her 
to swear, while there was tumult in court—for, as they 
proved years later, many of these enemy-frightened 
men were loyal-hearted Frenchmen, and secretly 
believed in the divinely sent mission of the Maid of 
France. She replied to her self-chosen judge’s third 
command. 

“T have sworn to tell the truth about things—which 
have to do with the Faith.” She perceived that Cauchon 
expected to wrest political information from her— 
about her king, about France, and the men of her 
party. Lively wrangling and disputing followed in 
court, whether or not they would allow her to make 
oath in this fashion, all were talking at once. 

“Beautiful gentlemen, take your turns. Do not 
talk all together.” 

Pierre Cauchon turned hastily to a timid old priest. 

“Monsieur Beaupére will question you.” The 
ex-bishop sat back and wiped his forehead. Monsieur 
Beaupére’s voice was benevolent, as he said to la 

- Pucelle, 
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‘As you have sworn, I shall expect you to speak | 


truth about what I shall ask you.” 

“You may very well ask me one thing I will tell you 
about, then another about which I will not make any 
reply. If you were well informed about me you would 
wish me out of your hands, for I have done nothing 
except by order.” 

He consulted notes Cauchon had given him, and 
began asking formal questions about her childhood and 
first girlhood: 

“Did you learn to do any work?” 

“T learned to spin linen and to sew. In spinning 
and sewing I am not afraid of any woman in Rouen.” 

As their questions went on Jeanne answered 
patiently, but when these became too personal, when 
they asked concerning her habit of frequent commu- 
nion, about her hidden sacramental life, she spoke 
- with authority, austerely, 

“Pass on!” 

Beaupeére hastily passed on, asking when she first 
heard what she called her Voices. 

Jeanne d’Arc told in a few simple words how first 
she saw the heavenly vision in her father’s orchard- 
garden, on the side towards the village church of 
Domremy.. They asked her if she saw the light ‘“‘on 
one side only.” She considered this for a moment, 
then passed on: 

‘When I was in the woods I could hear the voice 
clearly, a very noble voice. The third time I heard 
it I realized it was the voice of an angel. God sent it 
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‘to me. It has always taken care of me, I have always 
understood it well.” 

Cauchon suddenly asked her in a fleshly-phrase about 
ithe form and shape of the angel. 

“You will get no answer from me about that, not 
this time.” 

_ Beaupére continued the examination. The Maid 
answered with care, relating how she was told to raise 
the siege of Orleans, of Durand Laxart’s helping her 
to start, of her ride to Chinon with the letter for the 
Dauphin from Robert de Baudricourt. 

Cauchon, suavely interrupting, inquired by whose 
advice she first put on a man’s clothes. 

“Pass on!” 

“Reply!” 

“Pass on!” 

‘Was it some man who advised you to dress in 
this manner?” 

“With that I charge no man whatever.” And 
Jeanne d’Arc smiled, remembering how Isabel Laxart 
laughed at her in the ill-fitting suit of her uncle 
Durand’s clothes on that day she started out for 
Chinon afoot and returned at nightfall. 

Cauchon changed the form of his question, asking 
the reason why she had taken man’s dress. 

“Tt was best.” 

“Did your ‘Counsel’ tell you to dress like a man?” 

Whatever he had in mind, he should not trip her; 
she replied demurely, 

“T believe my Counsel always gives me good advice.” 
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When they asked her about her association with | 
Charles of Valois, she was very cautious. They read | 
her Poitiers-Orleans letter addressed to the King of | 
England, Duke of Bedford, Lord Talbot, and the 
others, telling them to go away into their own country. | 
Yes, she acknowledged that her letter, certainly, but | 
she never called herself “chef de guerre’’ as they read, | 
but always Jeanne la Pucelle. To questions about her | 
king she said only, 

“Spare me. Pass on!” | 

She did tell them she had more revelations aboull! 
the Duke of Orleans than about any one else except her 
king, also that the king “‘had some lovely revelations | 
before he set me to work.” 

‘““What were these?’ asked Monseigneur de Beau- 
vais. 

“T shall never tell you. That is not to be answered. 
Send to the king and get him to tell you!” 

She made it plain that Charles of Valois and ‘‘those 
of my party” welcomed her as divinely sent to the help 
of France. When they tried with ingenious persist- 
ence to discover by what sign her king first put faith 
in her mission, she was obliged to summon all her 
mother wit to evade their attack. Of his early doubts 
of his legitimacy none ever guessed from her. She 
kept these men off his personality by interesting them 
instead with an account of her wonderful April morn- 
ing vision at Chinon castle. 

“After Easter it will be two years.’ She described 
the illuminated hour when the Dauphin, with Duke 
d’Alencon, Charles de Bourbon, and other nobles saw 
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her, in state of vision, making prophecy of the 
crowning of Charles VII at Rheims. She refrained 


: from naming the Archbishop of Rheims, lest they might 
'ask concerning his substitution of another than King 
Saint Louis’s crown of vision. Perhaps Pierre Cauchon, 
friend of Burgundian canons in the cathedral of 


Rheims, knew somewhat of this; he frequently tried to 


force from la Pucelle some further statement con- 


cerning the crown of King Charles. In irony, when 
at last they asked her if she was herself the angel she 
let it go at that. 

Always she spoke truth, so far as she told them 
anything, yet she was always alert to escape their deter- 
mined onset with this weapon against France. It was 
great relief, at this first round of prolonged strife, 
to be asked concerning her Voices. Did she ever hear 
them now? 

“There is never a day, nor an hour, when I do not 
hear them, and indeed I have great need.” 

“What rewards do you require of them?” 

“T have never asked any other reward than the fina! 
salvation of my soul.” 

They inquired about events at St. Denis. She told 
them her Voices gave her permission to go to Bourges 
with her friends, although it would have been better 
to remain at St. Denis. She would not answer when 
they asked if she had not done wrong in going into 
battle on Lady Day. Jeanne d’Arc had hoped too 
warmly that Notre Dame herself had welcomed them 
then into Paris, as she yet would welcome the heir of 


France. 
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They could not force her to talk, so the court was 
adjourned until Saturday. 

Manchon the notary was ordered to make certain 
records to please Cauchon;. he refused. (To his 
integrity, the world owes gratitude for the correct 
Latin and French records of Jeanne’s trial, which were 
first published with notes in modern French by Qui- 
cherat in the middle of the nineteenth century. 


V 


On Saturday morning as the usher Jean Massieu 
led her past the open door of the castle chapel, Jeanne 
d’Arc stopped, asking to pray before the altar of our 
Lord’s Body and Blood. Yes, she might have had 
this comfort, but the prosecuting attorney came by, 
asking what meant this delay. Humbly Massieu 
explained. The prosecutor Estivet angrily said to him, 

“You traitor! How dare you let this—ex-commu- 
nicate approach an altar? You risk being shut up in 
a donjon where you will not see sun nor moon for a 
month at least!” 

Hot blood of anger raced over Jeanne from head 
to feet; then Estivet, placing himself in the chapel 
doorway, asked her with a horrible look if his body 
would suit her. Jeanne shut her eyes, her soul chilling 
with shame, in dread tumult calling upon the Christ, 
and swift she heard his command, 

Peace! 

Peace !—before such insult to her Lord? Yet she 
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had no will but to obey her Master. She made the 
sign of the cross on her bosom, then, opening her eyes, 
saw Estivet’s flushed face paling, as quietly she walked 
forward with the usher towards her Trial. 

But she could not speak at first in court, standing 
before that repulsive prosecuting attorney. Twice 
Cauchon ordered her to speak; her tongue would not 
stir. He poured forth an angry torrent of legal 
phrases and threats. Jeanne’s “natural woman” 
struggled, resisting her ruled spirit’s control. Yet she 
had no will but to obey her Captain who ordered 
Peace! 

So she took her next step in the Way: 

“Give me leave to speak?” 

Cauchon ceased his tirade, gazing at her curiously, 
evidently wondering why she had so long held her 
tongue. She replied to certain things he had been 
commanding, saying, 

“You should not try to push me to tell things I have 
sworn never to tell. You should not want me to 
perjure myself like that.” 

He told her she “‘owed truth to her judge.” 

“Take care what you say, that you are my Judge. 
You take a great deal on yourself, and you put upon 
me too much.” 

“You wish, then, to be condemned ?” 

“Not all the clergy in Rouen and Paris can condemn 
me. They have no right. I came from God. I have 
nothing to do here. Send me back to God from whom 
I came!” 
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Now was grace in her soul tested with many fleshly- 
minded questions from Cauchon about the visible 
appearance of her revelations. She answered humbly 
that she “‘saw with these eyes” and “heard with these 
ears,” but would give no descriptions of Vision, affirm- 
ing only her certain knowledge that her Voices spoke 
to her, from God, and by his command: 

“T believe this as firmly as I believe the Christian 
Faith, and that God hath redeemed us from the pains 
of hell. . . . I cannot explain to you about it, for I 
am much more afraid of grieving the Holy Spirit, and 
of doing wrong by talking to you about it than I am of 
not answering you. I obey the will of God. Without 
God’s grace I should not know how to do anything. 
. . . You shall not know whether to me any angel’s 
Voice has a face. There is a saying among children, 
‘Sometimes one is hanged for telling the truth.’ ” 

‘Are you in the grace of God?” asked Beaupére. 

An astonished murmur ran through the court. One 
cried out this was not a proper question to ask of such 
agirl. Another loudly, — 

‘She is not obliged to answer that!’’ If she said 
“Yes” it would be criminal audacity. If she said “No” 
she would confess herself outside His care. Jeanne 
d’Arc made reply: 

“If I am in God’s grace, may he keep me there. If 
I am not, may he put me there. I should be saddest 
in all the world were it not for the Love of God.’’* 


* All school children in France learn this “by heart.” 
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VI 


, In the ecclesiastical court the ‘“‘Public Examinations” 
continued day after day. They asked Jeanne many 
questions about the Fairy Tree at Domremy, trying to 
ishow she had to do with evil elves when a child. 

She was very willing to speak of childhood days. 
Yes, she used to sing and dance under the old beech 
, tree with the other village children when she was small; 
}as she grew older she sang more than she danced. Yes, 
|she had heard the old saying that a Pucelle would 
‘come from the Bois-Chenu, but she never paid much 
attention. 

Would she now take woman’s clothes? 

“Give them to me, and I will take them and go 
away; otherwise, No. I am content with what I wear 
for so long as God wills. . . . The clergy of my party 
at Chinon and Poitiers questioned me and found no 

wrong in these, and nothing but good in my mission. I 
do wish you would send and get the Book of Poitiers— 
if it is God’s will.” 

She was accused of pretending miracles with her 
ancient sword from St. Catherine’s shrine at Fierbois; 
no she had never had it blessed, she ‘‘should not know 
how to set about it.” No, she had never killed any 
enemy, no, no, no! 

She liked respite from such accusing questions when 
they inquired about her white banners. Jeanne 
described them with pleasure, and asked which she 
cared for most, her banner or her sword, cried out 
warmly, 
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“My banner, forty times better my banner than my’ 
sword!” 

She was quizzed about her letter to Count Arm-| 
agnac, who had written to ask her which of the three 
men making claims to papal supremacy he should 
believe. Jeanne explained that she understood he, 
desired to know what God wanted him to do, but “she 
did not know how to inform him.” | 

“Which one do you believe to be the true pope?” 
she was asked. | 

‘‘Are there, then, two popes?” in turn asked Jeanne 
d’Arc. 

And many in court smiled. 

She now made prophecy for record: “Before seven 
years are past the English will lose a greater gage 
than Orleans.* They will lose everything in France. 
I know this well, and I am very sorry that it is deferred 
so long. I know neither the day nor the hour.” 

They began hastily to ask questions about the looks 
of angels and saints. Did such wear ear-rings?—or 
rings on their fingers? 

‘You have one of my rings. Give it back to me!” 
Jeanne said to Cauchon. ‘The Burgundians have 
the other.”’ Her first captors had taken her Easter 
ring, this man the little gift of her brother Pierre at 
Tours. 

Yes, certainly, oh did use to look at her ring when 
she went into battle. Why? For pleasure, and to 
honor her father and her mother. At first she would 
not tell them the inscription on her captured treasure, 

* The English lost Paris in 1436, 
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_ but they pressed to know with so much curiosity, so 
she said very low—and they stopped speaking, 
‘“Jesus-Mary.”’ 
“What promises have your Voices made to you?” 
asked the Bishop. 
“That is not in your Case, not at all. But I will 


tell you that my king will be fully reéstablished in his 


kingdom. . . . When I ask them to tell me of myself, 


_ they promise to lead me to Paradise. My Voices 


urge me to be of good courage, and to keep a cheerful 
countenance.”’ 

‘Anything further ?”’ 

“Ask me again—in three months.” 

“Before three months you will be out of prison?” 

“T shall be delivered—by a great victory. But 


_ those who wish me out of this world may well go before 


I do.” 


Cauchon changed the subject; he always began 
again about the king’s crown or the king’s sign when 


baffled. La Pucelle only said, 


“Of my own free will I vowed never to tell of these 
things, and I do not tell.” 

They tried to show that she was criminal for having 
tried to escape custody, returned to a charge of mortal 
sin for wearing man’s clothes, made accusations of lost 
gauntlets found for knights at Rheims; of pretense of 
miracle because mothers held up their babies for her 
caress; of young girls touching her stirrups or her 
hands and feet; of kissing them; of the dying baby at 
Lagny that breathed long enough to be baptized; of 
soldiers having pennants made like hers; of her acting 
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as godmother for babies in towns she passed through, | 
naming little girls Jeannette. They accused her of | 
Church processions made in her honor. She explained | 
that these were to give thanks for victory; of late to 
pray for her. ‘They were severe about the horse she 
refused from the Bishop of Senlis. 

The Girl of the People did not deny that in Orleans, 
before she led citizens forth to battle—she stood and | 
looked with great interest at a picture, a painting of — 
three women entitled: Justice, Peace, Unity. 

The examination became a grilling cross-examination 
about her leap from the tower at Beaurevoir. She 
told the story exactly as it happened; it was not neces- _ 
sary to tell what went on within her own soul. | 

Cauchon demanded to know why she “cursed and | 
blasphemed”’ on being reproached for that effort at 
freedom; she denied this with vehemence. He inquired 
if, when shut out of Soissons, she had not sworn many 
oaths, saying if she could get hold of Bournel she 
would have him quartered, dragged four ways at once 
by four horses. She admitted she had suggested that 
as suitable punishment for a traitor, but to say so was 
not blasphemy of holy names, not swearing, not at all. 
She added, 

“It is not my custom to swear; those who say so 
must have misunderstood me.”’ 

Cauchon fell ill, worn out with the battle of the 
‘*Public’? Examinations. 


CHAPTER VIII 
WITNESS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


I 


To JEANNE D’ARC now came a week of constant, 
conscious association with those ‘ministering spirits 
sent to minister for them who shall receive the inher- 
itance of salvation.” Mystically her angel, with these, 
beheld the Face within the veil. She remained silent, 
absorbed, paying no attention to various members of 
the court, who came into her prison to study her 
abstraction, then fell into loud discussion of legal 
points. Some of them were much exercised because 
Jean Lemaitre, sub-Inquisitor for Rouen, not wishing 
to serve against the Maid at all, had insisted on send- 
ing the articles of her accusation to the University of 
Paris and the Grand Inquisitor. 

Two faces among those of her visitors impressed 
Jeanne with their spirituality. As if across a chasm 
she saw Pére Lafontaine and Pere Meurice, realizing 
that if they dared they would help her; and she said 
to them on Fountain Sunday, 

“Will you pray for me to the Holy Spirit, that I 
may always make it plain in my answers that God 
must be served first?” 

Under English domination, they might not with 
words reply, but upon the brave spirit of the girl 
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shone gleams of human sympathy, promise of their | 
spirits’ aid. | 

Her saints were with her every night. In a soft. 
glow that filled her black room on one midnight of 
vigil, St. Catherine said, 

“Take comfort to your soul, Jeannette, for many. 
saints and martyrs, apostles and virgins are praying 
for your courage. It is given you to speak forth the 
Faith delivered to the saints, in these dark days when. 
Christ’s Church Militant is torn and rent by great 
schism.”’ And St. Margaret, | 

“God must be served first. The Lord and Giver of 
Life rules over the councils of men of Christ’s flock, | 
even when many are unworthy servants, as in this court 
where you testify—where your witness of the Holy| 
Spirit shall be written in our Lord’s Book of Life.” | 

“Dieu premier servi. God must be served first.” 
Jeanne’s heart repeated the words as a prayer, her 
thought flying to the picture seen at Orleans of three 
women representing Justice, Peace, Unity. 

Replying to her thought, St. Catherine said, : 

“Christ’s Church will one day find unity, and help 
to make peace and justice.. Our Jeanne must be brave 
to sew her stitches, mending the piteous rent in the 
Seamless Robe.” : 

‘What can I do?” she asked, surprised, humble. 

“Bear this, your martyrdom, meekly and bravely. 
Speak with firmness concerning your revelations. 
Never let them shake you about your seeing and 
knowing us—who have left the body—or the holy 
angels. Of the Holy Spirit's voice you may not speak, 
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Margaret, 

“Your trial is written down in full. To no other 
' saint has it been given to tell her own story from seven 
years old. Yet this record of your words and deeds, 
| to be hidden away for centuries, will in the Spirit’s 
| own good time be brought to light.” 

“T do so much need the sustaining of the Bread of 
Life. Please pray that I may make my communion 
| here in Rouen, for I famish all these weary weeks since 
Crotoy.” 

They prayed for her; then her saints said to Jeanne, 

“This comfort will be given you in Rouen, but not 
; now. Our Jeanne must learn how to struggle through 
this wilderness, must learn another of the secrets of 
the saints.” 

“Shall I learn what you have learned? Shall I 
; become a saint?” 

“Ah, that rests with you—and with Christ, Pucelle! 
All Christians are called to be saints.” They kissed 
| her before she slept, murmuring, ‘‘Love well the Lover 
of your Soul!” 


II 


Mystical joy of a new hope. filled the spirit of 
Jeanne d’Arc, when in a lone hour before dawn, 
‘ with awe and great love, she prayed God, who is Love, 
i to teach her of the secret of the saints, that she might 
better bear her chains of martyrdom. She sat in the 
' dark listening, listening, then heard the voice of the 
; Comforter: 


_ yet must you bear witness of the Spirit.” And St... 
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“The Lord is thy shepherd.” 

“The Lord is my shepherd.” 

“Thou shalt not want.” 

“J shall not want.” 

“He restoreth thy soul.” 

“Yes, every day, every hour He restoreth my soul.” 

“Though thou walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, thou shalt fear no evil.” 

“J—fear—no—evil. Oh, my Lord, my God, help 
me, help me!” 

“God will always be thy help.” 

“May I be delivered by a great victory?” 

“Not by might nor by pawet, but by my Spirit all 
thou be brought to victory.” 


III 


Into the prison—where she had been placed as in a 


cleft of the Rock, “in the secret places of the stair’ — 


into the dark room under the tower of Rouen Castle 
came the servant of the enemy. Pierre Cauchon— 
arrived to tell the Maid of France that henceforth her 
examinations in this case of the Faith should be here 


in the prison. Peére de la Fontaine, a learned coun- 
selor, would question her. 

On the first day of her nine prison examinations few 
men of the court came. It was better to be questioned 
by Father de la Fontaine; his eyes showed a living 
soul of sympathy, his voice was gentle. He asked 
Jeanne why St. Michael should have come to her 
rather than to another. She replied, 
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“It pleased God so to do by a simple maiden.” 

On that first day she told him of her foreknowledge 
of her captivity, that came with sound of evening 
Angelus bell last Eastertide on the ramparts of Melun. 

‘And I asked of my Voices [always “mes Voix’; 
she spoke not willingly at any time of what she saw] 


that when captured I might die without long sufferings 


in prison, and they said to me, ‘Be reconciled, for so 
it must be.’ ” 

Of her capture before Compiégne she told only of 
what all men saw. When questioned about King 
Charles giving her brothers the shield-azure with fleur- 
de-lis of gold and a sword between, worn by Pierre 
du Lys, at Compiégne, she said, 

No, this was “without revelations, to please my 
brothers.’”’ No, she had “never had a shield and 
arms.” 

Word by word, phrase by phrase, from this day 
forth Jeanne d’Arc spoke slowly, seeking at every 
instant grace from Him in whom we live and move to 
give faithful witness of the Spirit. Her answers show 
the sort of questions asked: 

“Yes, I believe that it is for my well-being that I 
was taken prisoner. How can He ‘fail’ me? He 
comforts me very day. Yes, my saints come often; if 
not at once I pray to our Lord, and he sends them 
to me.” 

“It was enough that I gave the promise to keep 
pure my soul and my body to those our Lord sent to 
me, to St. Catherine and St. Margaret. I dedicated 
myself for as long as it might please God.”’ 
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‘Yes, when before Orleans my Voices often spoke | 
to me—and every day since. Whenever they speak | 
to me they call me ‘Jeanne la Pucelle,’ or ‘Daughter 
of God.’ ” 

“All that I have done I have done by direction of | 
my Voices. Yes, if I were now with those of my own | 
party, yes, in these clothes, it still seems to me that it | 
would be good for France for me to do as I did before | 
I was taken.” | 

“Tf I could have continued three years without hin- | 
drance, the Duke of Orleans would have been freed; 
this needed less than three years, more than one. I 


' 
| 


should have freed him by taking English prisoners — 
enough to exchange for him.” | 

“T promised not to tell the king’s sign for my own 
sake. The sign of the angel bringing the crown 
assured the king he should have all his realm of France, 
by God’s help, through my work.” 

“Yes, I have heard St. Catherine since yesterday. 
She has several times told me to reply without fear 
when I am asked about the Faith. No. I do not 
always understand her, because of distracting noises 
and disturbances of my guard. When I make a 
request of her, both of my saints ask our Lord, then, 
by order of our Lord they give me answer.” 

“There is never a day now that my saints do not 
come here into this castle; they never come without 
light.” 

“I ask three things of my Voices. First, my deliver- 
ance. Second, that God will come to the help of 
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France and protect the people in all French towns. 


Third, the salvation of my soul.” 

“If I am to be taken to Paris, grant me a copy of 
my questions and answers, so that I may be able to 
show it to those in Paris, and say, ‘Thus I was ques- 
tioned at Rouen, here are my answers.’ ”’ 

“My Voices tell me that I shall have help, that I 
shall be delivered by a great victory. They always 
say, ‘Be resigned, do not care about this martyrdom; 
thou shalt come in the end to the kingdom of Paradise. 
This pain and affliction in prison is the martyrdom that 
I must not mind. Shall I have greater sufferings to 
bear? I do not know. [ leave that to God. , 
I shall be saved, yes; I believe it as if I were already 
there.” 

De la Fontaine asked her if after these revelations 
she believed that she could not commit mortal sin. 

“T do not know. In all things I wait upon our 
Lord.” 

“That is an answer of great weight.” 

“Yes, it is, and one I hold a great treasure. About 
my certainty of salvation I desire to answer this: I 
am sure of it, if I keep my promise to my Saviour, to 
keep pure my soul and my body.” 

“T do not know of having committed any mortal 
sin; but I think if I were in mortal sin, St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret would abandon me.” 

“Tet my answers be seen and examined by worthy 
clergy! Then let them tell me if there is anything 
against the Christian Faith. If there is anything 
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found against the Christian Faith pitenis our Lord | 


commanded, I should not wish to uphold it.’ 
De la Fontaine now explained that the Church | 


Triumphant in heaven—God, the angels, the saints— | 


is above the Church Militant on earth. ‘The Church | 
Militant has not yet conquered, like the Church | 


Victorious.” 
Jeanne was delighted; she was exultant: 


from the angels and saints in the Church Victorious. 


| 
| 


“T come from God—from the Holy Virgin Mary, | 


To this church I submit all my good deeds that I have | 


done—or shall do.” 


After this Jeanne d’Arc refused to say whether or 


not she would “‘submit her words and deeds’’ to the 
Church Militant. For giving her this further help of 
the Faith, de la Fontaine was shortly forced to leave 
Rouen. (He testified, twenty-five years later, that for 
three weeks every word Jeanne spoke bore witness 
that she was inspired by the Holy Spirit.) Asked if she 
would know whether it would be right for her to escape 
captivity, the Maid replied, 

“Tf I saw the door open and my keepers powerless, I 
should go. That would be leave from our Lord. I 
might make a forcible attempt to escape on the strength 
of the proverb, ‘Help yourself and God will help you.’ 
I say this so that if I should escape, no one might say 
I did so without leave from our Lord, for I have 
given my parole to no other.” 

“Yes, I will put on a woman’s dress, if you will give 
me a long dress (it will suit me if it is down to the 
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‘ground, not one of these short ones), and if you will 
\let me go to the holy mass. Then, on my return, I will 
‘again put on these clothes.” 

“Oh, sir, I do entreat you, for the honor of God and 
iof our Lady, let me hear mass in this good town of | 
‘Rouen! Send me a frock with a smock, like a daughter 
iof your own people, and a woman’s hood, too—but 
inot one of those tall ones—and I will wear them to 
‘church, yes! But I beseech you, as earnestly as I 
ican, let me go as I am!” 

“My words and my deeds are all in God’s hands. I 
assure you I would never say or do anything against 
the Christian Faith. If I have said or done anything 
contrary to the Faith as established by Christ Jesus, 

our Lord, I will put it away from me, I will not uphold 
Th 

“My Voices command me nothing but our Lord’s 
will. Whatever I have accomplished in great under- 
takings, they always helped me. ‘That shows they were 
good spirits. . . . I knew it was St. Michael by the 
speech and language of angels.” 

“T always had the will to believe. . . . The Church 
—I love it, and wish only to maintain it by our Chris- 
tian Faith with all my power. I am not one who 
should be prevented from receiving my Saviour at 
the Holy Eucharist.” 

“In my opinion it is all one, God and His Church, 
and no one should make any difficulty about it. Why 
do you make difficulty about it?” 

“You will see the French will gain a great victory. 
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France will be shaken by God’s great doings. I say 
this, so that when it comes to pass, it will be remem- 
bered that I said it.* 

They asked, ‘Does God hate the English?’ She 
replied, 

“Of the love of God for the English I know nothing, 
nor do I know what He will do for their souls. But I 
do know quite well that they will be put out of France 
—except those who die here.” 

“No, I will not put on a woman’s dress, not yet. If 
the judges condemn me, if at the point of death they 
divest me in open court, I implore the rulers over 
them to let me have a woman’s dress, a smock and a 
hood for my head. It will be enough for me if the 
dress is a long one.” 

“IT would rather meet death than deny or revoke 
anything God has had me do. I believe I shall not be 
brought so low but that I shall speedily have help from 
Him.” 


IV 


De la Fontaine asked one day when Cauchon was 
present, 

‘Would you reply more fully to the Pope than to 
us?” 

‘Let me be taken before the Pope!” 

Cauchon was very angry that de la Fontaine put this 
legal appeal into her mouth, but it fell on deaf prison 
walls; he made sure of that. Cauchon now began 


*The Duke of Burgundy and Charles VII signed their treaty together at 
Arras Castle in 1435—four years after the supplice at Rouen. 
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‘trying to trick her with his fleshly-minded questions 
‘about angels, their looks and ways, and her feelings 
towards them; then tried to trick her to express worldly 
iipride and self-will; of such Regnault de Chartres 
iiaccused her to good people in Rheims. She avoided 
(}answering as much as possible. He asked at last, 

“Why was your standard carried at your king’s 
/icoronation rather than those of other captains?” 

“It had shared the pains, and it was only right it 
! should share the honors,” replied the Maid of Orleans. 


¥; 


On Palm Sunday morning Cauchon came again into 
the prison, accompanied by the four men of the court 
| who firmly upheld him, showing themselves opposed 
to the Maid. He inquired if she would take off her 
man’s clothes now and put on the smock for which she 
asked, if he would permit her to go to church for the 
| Palm Sunday celebration. 

“Let me go as I am,” she entreated. Perceiving 
clearly that he had no intention to let her go in any 
garb, but was there to enjoy torturing her, she but 
asked quietly to go next Sunday for the Easter Cele- 
bration. 

He returned to the attack: ‘Will you take off this 
dress for good now, if we let you go to the church 
to-day?” 

“Let me go as I am, I beg of you, my lords! ‘These 
clothes do not weigh on my soul, nor are they contrary 
to any rule of the Church.” (Poitiers had settled 
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that.) ‘Let me receive the Blessed Sacrament. I 
desire it so ardéntly!”” 

When they had made her hope for their consent, 
they left her desolate, and went out into the springtime 
sunshine. These nine private examinations had been 
strangely exhausting to Jeanne; she felt her body as 
consuming in the flame of the spirit. For the next two 
days she was passive, tremulous, sensitive, given to 
tears—remembering Palm Sundays at Domremy. 


vi 
On Tuesday of Holy Week, when they brought her 


again before the open court of forty men, Jeanne held 
up her head and looked out with calm courage from 
her weary citadel, although she was almost too weak 
to walk across the courtyard to the small room back 
of the grand hall. 

Proceedings began with a dispute in the court, many 
members objecting to the reading to the prisoner of 
their now formulated seventy articles of accusation. 
Estivet, prosecutor, made oath he was “‘not proceeding 
against the said Jeanne for rancor or hate, fear or 
favor, but solely animated by zeal for the Faith.” 

Cauchon of Beauvais made a long, tiresome address 
and admonition to Jeanne about her salvation, which 
sounded to her much more like a defense of himself 
before the gentler spirits of his court. She listened 
patiently to him and to Courcelles, when he read to 
her their seventy articles, accusing her of many crimes. 

And now, after all these weeks of public and private 
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| cross-examinations with no human to aid her, Cauchon 
dared inquire of her, 
“Prisoner, will you choose one of these learned men 
_ to be your counsel ?”’ 
Jeanne d’Arc replied gently, 
) “For what you have said for my salvation and of 
the Faith I thank you, and all the company also. As 
to the counsel you offer me, I have no intention of 
desisting from, or of giving up the counsel of our 


Lord.” 


CHAPTER IX 


ANNE OF BEDFORD COMFORTS CHRIST’S PUCELLE 


I 


Tuis her last Holy Week upon earth was a severe 
ordeal for the holy Maid. She fasted almost con- | 
stantly, giving herself to prayer. She knew such 
hungering for God, such thirst for the living water, | 
that her troubled soul and weakened body were in| 
confusion, and she had no wise human adviser at hand | 
to take charge of and direct her. | 

Seeing her pale and distraite, the rough soldiers of 
her guard taunted her more than before, saying that 
soon they should not have to keep guard over a witch, 
promising her in broken French and plain pantomime 
that she should soon be burned at the stake. 

Easter Eve came. To Jeanne d’Arc it was like 
Christmas Eve for a young girl of Christian lands 
to-day, the great home evening, the most beloved 
holy-day of all the year. The child of Jacques and 
Isabel d’Arc longed to be at home with her people, 
seeing dear familiar things, sharing in happy family 
preparations for to-morrow’s blessed Festival of the 
Resurrection. She seemed to scent the herbs in her 
mother’s garden, the fruit blossoms in the orchard, 
the strong sweet fragrances of spring planting-time in 
her father’s fields. A terrible nostalgia seized upon 
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their Jeannette, a bitter homesickness; she lay weeping 
in her chains in that chill northern prison. 

All the long, restless, feverish night the poor child 
was dreaming of Domremy, working and playing with 
her sister Catherine and her brothers as children, 
sorrowing over a sick lamb in her father’s arms, resting 


_ in the tender arms of her mother, yet always conscious 


that something dreadful was happening to them, and 


_agonizingly struggling to set them free from this 
_ dreadful something. Moaning and groaning the dark 


hours away, Jeanne suddenly wakened, wide awake, 
consumed with a passionate horror to find herself— 
alone—and here! Shuddering, shivering, she sat up, 
calling upon the name of the Most Beloved. Six times, 
spirit to Spirit silently, in this fiery trial of deathly 
homesick woe, she called upon the name of One who 
bore her sufferings first. The seventh time she called 
His name aloud in such piercing accents, such poignant, 
piteous appeal, that the keeper watching at the hole 
in the wall never forgot her seventh cry. 

She knew no answer to her cry. In all the glorious 
conquering passion of Christ’s Pucelle, during all the 
long months of her martyrdom, no darker hour assailed 
her. She saw the faint daylight of Easter morning 
creep across her prison and tried to remember the 
joy of the women first at the tomb of the Risen Jesus; 
but she could only wonder if those open fields out 
beyond Rouen Castle, beyond that narrow slit of a 


‘window, were beginning to look and to smell like 


spring, like Easter, like home and Domremy. 
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Into the misery of her Easter morning came | 
Cauchon with seven of her tormentors, a notary and 
witness, all led by Sir John Gray. The Bishop made 
formal inquiry: If she truly wished to keep Easter, 
would she “‘submit to our judgment” for “all that she | 
had ever done, good or bad,” especially “concerning | 
the cases, crimes, and offenses imputed to her” and “on 
everything touching the trial.” | 

So—they had come to try to bribe her to betray her | 
Lord by offer of the sacred Body and Blood. They 
thought thus to trap her into confessing heresy and | 
sorcery and all those crimes listed in their seventy | 
articles. She sat up in her chains, and made answer, 

“T hold it impossible to declare that all my actions 
and words, and all I have answered about my visions 
and revelations I have not done by the order of God. 
This I will not declare for anything in the world. What 
God has had me do, what He has commanded me, or 
shall yet command me, I will not fail to do for any man 
alive. It would be impossible for me to revoke it. 
And in case you of the Church Militant should wish me 
to do anything contrary to the command given me of 
God, I will not consent to it, whatever it may be. 

I will refer to the Church Militant on all that I am 
asked—provided nothing impossible is asked of me.” 

“If the Church Militant tells you that your revela- 
tions are illusions or diabolic things, will you defer?” 

“T will defer to God. I know well whatever comes 
to me in my case comes to me by God’s will and com- 
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mand. I affirm that I have always acted by His order. 
It is impossible for me to say otherwise. If the Church 
‘prescribes the contrary, I refer me to no one in the 
| world, but to One whose commands I follow.” 

“Do you not believe, then, that you are subject to 

the Church on earth, to its prelates?” 

‘Yes, but God must be served first. (Dieu premier 
S€Tvi. ) 

“Are you commanded by your ‘Voices’ not to submit 
yourself to the Church Militant on earth?” 

“IT answer nothing out of my own head. I answer 
all by command. My Voices do not command me to 
disobey men of the Church who are worthy (digne). 
But God must be served first.” 

He began asking many questions about Beaurevoir; 
he always returned to that or to the subject of the 
crown, but got nothing new. Then he tortured awhile 
with pretenses of permission for the Holy Celebration 
of Easter to-morrow; at last declaring it would be 
wrong to allow her to go, he withdrew. 


III 


Jeanne d’Arc fell ill that night; she wakened in fever 
and pain. Sir John Gray, coming to overlook the 
prisoner, found her in an alarming condition. He made 
haste to the Earl of Warwick, who at once informed 
the Duke of Bedford and he his uncle, Henry Beaufort, 
for the Prince Cardinal’s will ruled them all. At their 
word, Warwick sent in haste for the best physician in 
Rouen, Dr. Delachambre, and for other doctors. He 
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brought them to the sick girl, saying they must devote 


all their care and attention to her. Warwick said — 


to Delachambre, quoting Bedford, 

“The King of England would not for anything she 
should die a natural death. He bought her too dear 
for that, and he intends that she shall die at the hands 
of justice and be burnt.” | 

Jeanne was too ill to care when, having felt her 
pulse, the physicians recommended that she be bled at 
once, to cure her mounting fever. 

“None of your bleeding!’’ Warwick cried out. “She 
is artful and may kill herself!” 

But the doctor’s insisting that only thus could they 
save her life, she was bled. They told her that her 
life was no longer in danger, but she still felt very 
ill; she hoped that now she was to be freed from her 
martyrdom. Her saints comforted her for her pains 
and suffering, reminding her that she had of her own 
free will at Beaurevoir promised not to desire to die; 
she told them she was but hoping that it might be her 
time to go. 

A few days later, when she was a trifle better, 
Cauchon sent her a fish for her dinner. She should 
not have tried to eat of it, but she did and it made 
her violently sick. At this moment the prosecuting 
attorney came in to have a look at her. 

‘The fish the Bishop sent made me sick. Did he 
poison it?” 

‘You paillarde, you have been eating eels!’ retorted 
Estivet. 

A hot battle of words was on when Dr. Delachambre 
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coming in found his patient in fever higher than before. 
He reported to the Earl of Warwick, who forbade 
Estivet from that day forth to speak to the Maid. 


IV 


Jeanne had been ill for nineteen days when Cauchon 
came with seven men and began making a formal 
preachment; she said, 

“T am too ill to listen to your talking.” 

But he would go on and on, telling how kind and 
affectionate they all were, how poor and illiterate she 
was, how they would all help and instruct her. She 
thanked him, but told him she was so ill it seemed 
to her she should die, if God would be so kind as to 
let her go. She asked if she died would he bury her 
body in consecrated ground. He refused unless she 
would “submit.” 

“Tf my body dies in prison, I hope you will bury it 
in consecrated ground, but if you do not place it there, 
still I will put my trust in God.” 

He asked her if any good person came to her affirm- 
ing revelations from God concerning her ‘mission’ 
would she believe him? 

“No Christian in the world could tell me he had a 
revelation without my knowing if he spoke the truth.” 

He asked if she believed the Scriptures revealed by 
God. 

“You know it well. I know it well. Whatever 
may happen to me, I will say or do no other thing than 
I have already said in the trial.” 
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All clamored at her, trying to push her from this; | 
they exhorted her, preached at her. Midi showed her | 


a text in the Bible to prove to her that she was an 
infidel. She only said, 

“T am a Christian. I was baptized. I shall die a 
good Christian. I love God, I serve Him. With 


all my power I wish to aid and uphold His Church. [| 


desire all Christians to pray for me.” 


VI 


Next day Anne, Duchess of Bedford, came to see 
her, dressed in black, conducted by the Earl of War- 
wick and Sir John Gray. She was most kind and 
pitiful; and, as she stood over her, Jeanne d’Arc felt 
her tears fall down. 

‘Pray for me,” whispered the girl in chains. 


“Yes, yes, Pucelle, at Christ’s altar every morning.” | 


“My heart will come to you . . . at what time?” 
“At seven every morning.” 


“At seven. Oh, it is good of you to comfort me in | 


our Lord!” 


“My husband will not let me send to you here the | 


comforts of the Faith.” 

“We will pray that they will not be denied him . 
in suffering.” 

“I told him I should speak with you of the love 
of God to-day,:and he forbade me to read from the 
gospels. So my own pastor, who knows how I love 
you, showed me these words of prophecy concerning 
our Saviour Christ.’”” And Anne of Bedford—before 
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she bent and kissed the prophetess—read in the French 
_ from a parchment, to the wonder and the great com- 
forting of Jeanne, these words of the prophet-poet 
Isaiah: 


‘‘*The Lord God hath opened mine ear, and I was 
_ not rebellious, neither turned away back. I gave 
my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that 
plucked off the hair. I hid not my face from shame 
and spitting. 

‘For the Lord God will help me, therefore shall 
I not be confounded: therefore have I set my face 
like a flint, and I know that I shall not be ashamed. 
He is near that justifieth me; who will contend with 
me? Let us stand together: who is mine adversary? 
Let him come near to me. 

“ ‘Behold the Lord God will help me; who is he that 
shall condemn me? Lo, they shall all wax old as a 
garment, the moth shall eat them up. 

‘*‘Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that 
obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walketh in dark- 
ness, and hath no light? Let him trust in the name of 
the Lord, and stay upon his God.” 


‘Thank you, this is of great comfort to me.” Then 
Jeanne said to her as to the women of Abbeville, 
“Adieu. Priez pour moi.” 


CHAPTER X 
CAUCHON ON THE JUDGMENT SEAT 


I 


JEANNE D’Arc was able, after two weeks more, to — 
walk to the room back of the grand hall for a “public | 
admonition” before sixty-three men sitting with the 
judges. 

Cauchon announced they had summed up their 
seventy articles into twelve articles, which had been 
approved by the University of Paris, also that they 
had tried in vain to instruct the prisoner, finding that 
“the cunning of the devil continued to prevail with 
her.’”’ More men talked and talked, Chatillon—a 
famous archdeacon they said—making a tirade against 
her for saying she could trust God more than those 
who represented Him. He shook the parchment of 
the twelve articles at her—Jeanne interrupted, saying 
(for she was very tired), 

“Read from your book! Read from your book, 
then I will answer.” 

He questioned her on six of the twelve articles. She 
repeated her one line of defense, 

“T rely upon God my Creator. I love Him with all 
my heart. I rely upon my Judge, the King of Heaven 
and earth.” 

Chatillon told her plainly that if she would not 
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submit to the Church Militant, “‘other judges” would 
declare her heretic, and —she heard this from them 
for the first time now—and “punish you with pains of 
fire.” 

“I will say nothing else to you. If I saw the fire I 
should say all I am saying to you, and nothing 
else!” * 

The fifth article accused her of wearing male dress. 
She repeated that she would put on women’s clothes 
to go and receive the Holy Sacrament; otherwise she 
would not surrender these. “I refer me to my Judge” 
was her constant reply. 

They inquired whether she would defer to one of 
her own party, “who might write under seal about the 
matter of the crown and the Archbishop of Rheims.” 

“Give me a messenger and I will write to them 
about this trial!” 

“If clergy of your party come under safe-conduct, 
will you submit to them?” 

“Tet them come, I will answer them.” (She won- 
dered if Regnault de Chartres desired to come and 
see her suffer pains of fire.) 

“Will you submit yourself to the church at Poitiers 
where you were examined ?” 

“Do you think you will catch me like that?” 

Chatillon warned her she was in danger of being 
abandoned—her soul to eternal fire, her body to the 
flames. 

“You will not do that to me without evil overtaking 
you, body and soul.” She looked from him to Pierre 


Cauchon. 
* “Responsia superba,” wrote the notary Manchon in the margin of his record. 
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He and they all set upon her with long words, one | 
exhorting her to submit to the general council, one to | 
the Pope, one to the other claimant of the papal throne, | 
a third to the Church Universal. | 

Her soul called upon the Holy Spirit for wisdom 
and counsel; for “right judgment in all things.” She 
asked for time. They refused, telling her again she 
must decide at once. She would not speak again. 

Court adjourned. Massieu, the kind usher, led her 
back into the chill room under the tower stair; again 
she was put into heavy chains. | 

A week of suffering went by; and, in this her Gethse- 
mane, Jeanne d’Arc yearned with a strange, piteous, 
maternal yearning over the human agony of the Son 
of Man. On Holy Cross Day, into her anguish came 
a voice calling, calling her as if from very far, the 
Angel Gabriel as he had begun calling her at Crotoy. 

Weeping, she asked St. Catherine and St. Margaret 
the meaning of this voice for her. They told her not 
to be afraid, for this was the angel who brought to the 
Blessed Virgin the annunciation of her greatest joy. 
Mystically merging her sufferings in those of the 
Mother of Christ at the cross, Jeanne gained calmness 
to pray with all her soul, 

‘Passion of Christ . . . strengthen me.” 

She heard the voice of the Comforter: 

“Spirit of Jeanne d’Arc, thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength.” 

“T love but Thee, I love Thee with all my strength 
and soul!” 
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“Wilt thou yield hope, save in Me?” 
“T...1. . oh, howcanI? Yes,I. . . yield—my 


_ hope of succor—save by Thee.” 


“Come into union with Love. Learn the secret of 
the saints!” 


II 


In the evening of the ninth of May, Massieu, pale 
and haggard, came, saying to the prisoner that he was 
sent to conduct her . . . here he broke down and cried. 

Soldiers of the guard at once, mocking him, made 
pantomime of torture for the ‘demon witch.” 

Silently, gathering her forces to resist attack, Jeanne 
watched them take off her chains, silently followed 
Massieu down the eight steps from her wide cell into 
the courtyard, then immediately up into the tower of 
Rouen Castle. Massieu, shaking as if with an ague, 
whispered that he was ordered to fetch her to the 
torture-chamber. 

She found Pierre Cauchon awaiting her there, 
together with Loyseleur, Haiton, the English priest, 
and four others, standing beside the dreadful torture- 
rack. Jeanne stood silent, praying, just within the 
door, fixing all her thought upon the presence of God. 

Cauchon pronounced her name, announcing formally 
that as she had refused to answer concerning many 
points in her trial, and had lied about many others, 
he would explain to her what it was necessary for her 
to say. It seemed to Jeanne that he talked and talked 
interminably. 

“We warn and require you to speak truth. Other- 
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wise you will be submitted to the torture. You see the | 


instruments, which are all prepared. You face the | 


executioners, who but await our orders, and are ready | 


to put you to the torment.” | 
Jeanne d’Arc remained silent, holding fast to the 
love, the power, the presence of God. 


These men tried to make her speak, one with | 
affected kindness, another with threats. Pierre 


Cauchon said: | 
“You are to be tortured to bring you back into the 


way of truth, which is unknown to you, thus to assure 


to you the double salvation both of your soul and your 
body. You have exposed both to grave peril by your 
lying inventions: 

She spoke, remembering suddenly some one’s saying 
sometime before her that any ‘“‘confession’”’ extorted 
by threats of death was illegal, and invalidate: 

‘Truly, if you tear me to pieces, pull out all my 
limbs, separate my soul from my body, still I shall not 
tell you anything more. And if I did say any other 
thing to you, then afterwards I should always say that 
you made me say that by force!” 

‘The girl looks ill,” satd Haiton, chaplain to the 
Duke of Bedford, to Cauchon. ‘‘The torture rack 
might kill her. The Prince Cardinal, Chancellor 
Beaufort, is very particular that she shall not be killed 
in private. It is plain enough she will not say any- 
thing except what she chooses to say.” 

There was a silence, no man spoke. 

“Last Thursday, on Holy Cross Day, my Voices 
told me that it was St. Gabriel who was calling me. I 
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' knew it was he calling me. I asked my Counsel if I 
‘ should submit, saying that the court was pressing me 
very hard to givein. My Voices said to me: ‘If it is 
your will for God to help you, wait on Him in all 
| your doings.’ It is my will to do His will. I know 
that our Lord has always been my Master. The devil 
has never had any power over any of my doings. I 
asked my Voices if I shall be burned to death; they 
answered me, ‘Wait on the Lord, our God, and He 
will help you.’ ” 

“About that matter of the crown . . handed to 
the Archbishop of Rheims? Will you defer to him?” 

“Make him come here! I will hear what he has to 
say, then I will answer you. He would not dare say 
contrary to what I have said on that subject.” 

““We see your hardness of heart, and we fear the 
punishment of the torture would profit you little. It 
is expedient to delay it, for the present at least, and 
take more complete advice in the matter.” 

Cauchon ordered Massieu to conduct the prisoner 
back to her cage. On the stair, he whistled cheer- 
fully, and Jeanne whispered to him, 

“FJush, hush, Massieu, or they will pretend they are 
going to grind you up, too! But truly I am grateful to 
you for being so glad that those who are for me are 
greater than any the devil can send against me.” 
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Ill 


St. Catherine and St. Margaret were glad with the 
holy Maid that night, praising her for her close cling- 
ing to the promises, and so gaining victory over her 
oppressors. They gave thanks with her for the 
strength she showed before the rack, as St. Catherine 
was once granted strength upon the wheel of torture, 
and St. Margaret before the assaults of the dragon. 

For eleven days Jeanne remained in the cage, Sir 
John Gray overlooking the keepers who locked it anew 
every night, watching Jeanne’s guard. She felt a cer- 
tain relief of nerves in this freedom from chains, 
although behind bars, and slept better than before she 
was ill. 

On Wednesday, May 23, the captive Maid was 
brought before her judges. Lemaitre, the sub-Inquisi- 
tor; Pierre Cauchon, and nine men were seated as a 
court in a room near her own in the prison. They 
preached at her, they threatened her. Father 
Meurice was the preacher; there was something of 
gentleness in his manner while he told her that all 
her Voices and revelations were nothing but illusions, 
for a poor and humble girl like her could not possibly 
know about divine things, or what-to do unless directed 
and instructed by some learned man. 

She said only, “As to my words and deeds, they 
are such as I have explained them in the trial. I refer 
to them, and shall uphold them.” 

Another asked her, 
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‘You consider yourself bound to submit your words 


} and deeds to no one but God?” 


“T still want to say and uphold what I have always 


_said and held fast during the trial. If I were con- 
_demned, if I saw the fire lighted, the fagots prepared, 


and the executioner ready to make the fire blaze up, 


' and if I were myslf in the fire I would not say any- 


thing else, and I would uphold everything that I have 
said.” 

The judge turned to his prosecuting attorney, ask- 
ing, “Have you anything more to say?” 

Estivet answered, “No.” 

He asked Jeanne, 

“Have you anything more to say?” 

CoN e? 

He declared the legal process concluded. Jeanne 
called “‘la Pucelle’” was summoned to appear next day 


-to receive sentence, ““To be afterwards carried out 


and proceeded with according to law.” 


IV 


Jeanne went back to her cage, in acute fear of the 
fire. She could see before her the stake, the fagots 
lighted, and those hard-faced executioners of the tor- 
ture-chamber ready to make the fire blaze up. In the 
black of that night she felt of her strong young arms, 
not so firm of flesh as before her long illness—but must 
they burn? Turning her body restlessly in the irons, 
she suddenly quailed with a feeling that her flesh was 
herself, and she cried out in horror of the fire. 
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Two of the guard came and in their broken French | 
taunted her with brutal jibes: the shepherd witch was | 
dreaming of the bonfire these traitors of Rouen soon 
should see, teaching folk of this town not to call their — 
rightful owners invaders and enemies. 

She called aloud for help from the King of Heaven; 
they fell silent and went away. She prayed that her | 
saints might come at once to her aid. 

“We are here,’’ she heard the dear spirit voices. 

“Must I die by fire?” 

“Your hour is not yet come. Whenever the day or 
the hour, you shall first receive our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament,” St. Catherine promised her. 

St. Margaret said: 

“Our Lord’s three hours agony on the Cross up- 
bears all suffering for us. He conquered death for 
us. You can never die.” 

And St. Catherine, 

“His Holy Spirit who gave you the seven gifts of 
the Spirit comforts you in your good use of them. Of 
late you have made us happy showing more spiritual 
strength in fortitude, more meekness of piety; from 
the first you showed holy fear, which is the beginning 
of wisdom.” 

“Those fathers of the Church at Poitiers believed 
that you do truly come to me, and that counsel is sent 
me, and understanding—did they not? Oh, I do wish 
all the world might see the Book of Poitiers!” 

“In the Lamb’s Book of Life it is written,’’ said 
St. Margaret. And St. Catherine: 

‘Since Rheims you have come ten self-conquering 
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steps in the way of sacrifice; each step with livelier 
love of Love. Four difficult steps are before you, but 
God will be your help.” And St. Margaret: 

‘To-morrow, these judges will bring you before the 
people. Fear not! Speak bravely! Answer all accu- 
sations boldly with the courage of faith!” 


Vv 


Next morning, a May morning of blue skies and soft 
breeze, Jeanne d’Arc was led out into the sunshine. 
Out of doors once more, after almost five months in 
prison! She was glad to see the sun, as she walked 
with Massieu, Loyseleur, and a guard through charm- 
ing streets of Rouen. It was delicious to breathe free 
air, to see people, people, especially little children with 
their mothers and fathers. Boys and girls were run- 
ning and skipping like the children at Orleans after 
victory two Mays ago. Oh, Rouen should see victory, 
too, before many years; this occupation of the enemy 
should be done, even as was lifted the siege of Com- 

piegne! 

La Pucelle came out from a quaint narrow street 
into the burial-ground of the church of St. Ouen. 
Two platforms, newly-erected, were on either side of 
the south door of the church. On the large one, in 
gorgeous robes, were sitting the high priest Henry 
Beaufort of Winchester and the chief priests of the 
Burgundian party, seeking false witness to put her to 
death. Many guests of the English nobility were 
with them. 
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She was told to mount on the opposite smaller plat- | 


form with Massieu and Loyseleur; here waited Mas- 


ter Erard, preacher. Jeanne stood, looking eagerly | 
at the great silent crowd assembled: thousands and | 


thousands of French of Rouen; very few English faces 


among these women and men; girls and boys throng- | 
ing up green slopes of the burial-ground, pressing for- _ 
ward from streets and squares, crowding the roofs of | 
buildings. She made up her mind to speak a word for | 


France and the king, that they should all hear. 


For the Maid of France understood very well the | 


scene they had staged. They would intimidate citi- 
zens of Rouen by her fate. One year ago yesterday 
she was captured, now they expected to capture her 
free spirit. Eh, bien, let them try! 

Warm ripples of human sympathy came to her from 
that dull, silent crowd. She felt the love of the peo- 
ple. Her heart answered with passionate gratitude. 
Fear might keep them bound, but not for always. She 
knew the people’s heart! She kissed her hands to some 
children near, then sat down where she was sharply 
told. 

How sweet those motherly faces of women, how 
kind and fatherly those old men, what good soldiers 
those strong young fellows might be for France! How 
pink those blossoms of horse-chestnut trees! And 
those birds in the trees down towards the river—how 
gaily they sang to the blue skies of May! 

Monseigneur the Bishop of Beauvais stood up in 
his robes beside the Prince Cardinal of England, pre- 
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senting Erard to “this great and notable assembly,” 

the preacher to “pronounce a solemn sermon for the 
healthful monition of Jeanne, and for theirs.” Erard 
talked and talked in the effort to show this public, and 

the world, that the ecclesiastics’ court was correct in 
its action against this wicked prisoner. His text was 

“A branch cannot bear fruit except it abide in the 
vine,” his argument that these bishops and priests rep- 
resented the vine and the Maid was by her “gross 
errors and crimes” an “‘infected branch.” 

Jeanne held her peace, even when the preacher, turn- 
ing to her, cried out loudly she was ‘“‘a shameful woman, 
a scandal to all Christians, a defamed and public blas- 
phemer, an apostate.”” Then suddenly something new! 
He was attacking France and King Charles before 
these people who should soon return to their true 
loyalty; he declaimed, 

“Oh, noble house of France, until now pure of mon- 
strosities, how low art thou descended that thy kings 
descend to heresy and schism!” 

Jeanne d’Arc sprang to her feet, interrupting the 
speech, calling out—as loudly as ever she had called 
on soldiers to follow, follow on—that all the world 
might hear, 

“Do not talk about my king! Say what you please 
about me, but do not talk about my king!” 

Of course Erard was furious; he shook his finger 
at her, shouting more loudly, 

“Yes, I repeat it, your king, for having listened to 

you, is a schismatic and a heretic!” 
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She certainly was not going to let Rouen’s humblest | 
citizens believe anything of that sort. She answered | 


so that all should hear: 
“By my faith, saving your reverence, I dare swear 


to you under peril of my life that my king is the most | 
noble Christian in all the world. He is not at all | 


what you say he is!” 
“Make her hold her tongue!’ Erard commanded | 
the court usher. 


Massieu approached her, but Jeanne went and sat 
down beside Loyseleur. Erard finished his speech, then | 
read in Latin a list of things she must revoke. Jeanne | 


did not understand and paid no attention to him. She 
was wishing she might slip away in the crowd with 
some of those motherly-looking women. Presently 
Erard called her by name. She stood, and he ordered 
her to obey these churchmen, to submit to them as to 
the Church. She said: 

‘‘My words and my deeds I refer to God. If that 
seems wrong to you, blame it to me, not to my king, 
or any one else!” 

At least she held the heart of those silent thousands 
for King Charles, against the enemy. In their intense 
stillness she could feel their love and loyalty, as if she 
heard their voices shouting “Noél!” ‘“Noél!” in praise 
of Him who sent her to set them free. 

‘For the good of your own soul, you must submit to 
the Church.” 

‘Very well, I will, I do! I appeal to the Pope! 
Send me to him in Rome. I want to tell everything I 
have said and done to the Pope in Rome.” 
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A stillness greater than that of the crowd fell upon 
the priests on the other platform. Many of these 
were opposed to Eugene IV who had lately been made 
Pope at Rome, to succeed Martin V, who died just as 
Jeanne’s trial was opening in February. — Pierre 
Cauchon was of those eager to go now to the Council 
at Basle to elect another. After this pregnant pause, 
Erard said, 

“The Bishop of Beauvais acts for him here.” 

“T deny that!” 

At this Cauchon stood up on the opposite platform. 
He commanded: 

“Jeanne, I summon you to submit to the Church, 
by me represented. I summon you to hold as truth 
all that these clergy have decided!” 

“T am not able to hold it as truth.” 

Twice more he ordered her, twice more she refused, 
as he very well knew she would. He gave a paper to 
a man near him, who started briskly for this platform 
with it, while pompously Cauchon declared: 

“Because this woman will not speak otherwise, we 
must needs pronounce sentence. In the name of the 
Lord, Amen ¥ 


VI 


Suddenly at the foot of her platform Jeanne saw 
appear the two executioners seen in the torture-cham- 
ber at the tower. So—that stupid man expected to 
make her show terror and alarm before the world 
when he had not been able to frighten her with the 
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torture-rack. She knew her hour was not yet come. 
He was calling her wicked names before the people: 

“Therefore, before us, Pierre, by the divine mercy 
Bishop of Beauvais, and for the Inquisitor in France 
for the evil of heresy, you, Jeanne, commonly called 
the Pucelle, have been indicted and cited in a case of 
the Faith, on account of your pernicious errors. After 


having seen and examined with great attention the | 


whole series of your trial, we declare you, Jeanne, 


to be superstitious, blasphemous, a fortune-teller, cruel, | 


apostate, schismatic, and by all other titles fearfully 
culpable towards God and Holy Church.” 

Just then Erard held out to the Maid a pen and 
the parchment Cauchon had sent across by the brisk 
messenger, saying to her, 

“If you will abjure at once, Jeanne, we will take 
pity oa you.” 

Abjure? This was, to her, a wholly new word; she 
did not at all know what it meant. She had never 
heard that word at Toul or at Poitiers. What legal 
trick were they trying? She lifted up her voice, say- 
ing loudly, 

“As to what I should do now, I refer me, I appeal to 
the Church Universal!” (That was to all Christians, 
whether holding to the Pope of Rome, or just to Christ 
Himself. It was like asking the Bishop of Beauvais 
to hear her in confession, ranging all Christians in like 
duty towards the King of Heaven and Christ, Lord of 
His Church. ) 

Jeanne d’Arc’s appeal to the Church Universal 
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_ made a great tumult among the priests-of-politics on 
| the other platform and among the people. Every- 
_ body was excited and talking all at once, English and 


French disputing with one another on the platform, 
French in the crowd shouting applause of Jeanne, 
English in the crowd throwing stones at them and at 


' French on the platform, ae angrily, “Traitors!” 


and ‘“Treason!”’ 

Erard threatened Jeanne in a loud voice, so that the 
Duke of Bedford and others with the French priests 
could see how loyal to the English was Cauchon’s 
court,— 

“Abjure, or you will be taken away and burned at 
once |” 

Jeanne knew her hour was not yet come. That 
Rouen crowd, in this mood, would burn those execu- 
tioners if they should try to burn the Maid of France! 
Warwick would have had many more soldiers here if 
the English intended that; besides, where was their 
bicher? Pierre Cauchon would never let her be taken 
away and burned, where he might not see. She heard 
Loyseleur urging her in a honeyed voice, 

“My very dear friend, I advise you to abjure.” 

“Abjure? I do not know what the word abjure 
means.” 

Loyseleur murmured close to her ear that it meant 
promising to put on women’s clothes, as she had often 
said she would, in order to receive the Holy Sacra- 
ment. It meant promising to obey the Church 
in a church prison, no longer to be held in the English 
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prison as a military captive of the enemies of France, 
Cauchon—seeing her stop to consider this with that 
little paper held before her—loudly proclaimed, 

“As you are still rebellious, Jeanne, I declare you 
cast out of the Church, and delivered over to the 
executioner |” 

“I do obey the Church! I want to obey the 
Church!” All Rouen knew she had not been allowed 
these five months to obey the command of her Lord, 
“To this, in remembrance of Me.’’ Oh, before her 
hour should come, to be in a church prison, where she 
might day by day once more have the visible comforts 
of the Faith! 

“Tf you want to obey the Church, then you must 
repeat the words on that paper, and sign there that 
you do abjure,” Cauchon commanded. 

Erard handed to Massieu the little parchment, 
which Jeanne had not yet touched, and in a very low 
tone ordered the court’s usher, 

“Read this to the prisoner, for her to repeat and 
sign, and read it very low.” 

Great commotion among the people, tense stillness 
among the priests. What was on this parchment? 
Jeanne looked at it as Massieu read it to her in a low 
trembling monotone; this promise to ‘‘abjure’”’ was 
only about six and a half lines of handwriting, it said: 

“I Jeanne, promise not to wear the clothes of a 
man, or short hair, or to bear arms. (‘Certainly not, 
in a church prison,’ she thought.) I confess to have 
committed the crime of lése-majesté, (‘Qu’est-ce-que 
c’est que ¢a?’) and to have seduced the people (La- 
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la-la!’) I submit myself to decisions, judgments, and 
commandments of the Church, and for the appari- 
tions and revelations which I have said to have had, 
I put myself on our mother, Holy Church.” 

She had certainly put herself upon the Church in 
appealing to the Pope, then in appealing to the Church 


Universal. But this “Jése-majesté’ and this word 


“crime.” What crime were they asking her to confess? 


She did not know that Loyseleur had lied to her about 
the meaning of the word abjure; so, trustingly, she 
asked him. 

Loyseleur explained that /ése-majesté meant that in 
writing her letter of Poitiers and Orleans telling the 
English king and the Duke of Bedford to go into their 
own country, she had opposed their majesty. But yes, 
why not? And this about “seducing the people?” He 
whispered that in the “legal and ecclesiastical sense”’ 
this signified she acknowledged having “won over the 
people to herself” in many towns. Certainly, for her 
king, why not? If the court liked to call those ‘‘crimes”’ 
she was entirely willing to acknowledge that she did 
those things, and would do them again. They had put 
in “also this promise not to bear arms because they 
feared the people of Rouen might rise for her, if she 
were in a less strong prison than the English military 
stronghold. Ah, maybe that was what her Voices 
had meant about her being delivered with a great vic- 
tory. And Massieu’s face showed that something 
different from what appeared on the surface was here; 
he stood with downcast eyes, but she felt his sympathy, 
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knowing well that if he showed it he would be cast 
into a donjon at once. 

Erard, pushed by a commanding gesture from 
Cauchon, commanded Massieu to make the prisoner 
repeat those words after him and sign the paper. 
Massieu read the six lines, a few words at a time. 

“T would rather sign that than be burned,” Jeanne 
d’Arc said loudly; then she repeated after him, lower- 
ing her voice to the pitch of his own, the words be- 
ginning “I, Jeanne.” 

Greater commotion than before, people and priests 
trying to hear, agitation on the opposite platform 
among men of the court. The Duchess of Bedford 
and Tressant the boy-king’s chaplain beside her were 
both smiling happily. Plainly the wife of the Regent 
had helped push this matter of placing her in a church 
prison, to save her life. 

That was very good of her; after all, she was French, 
although married to an Englishman! Suppose the 
people of Rouen should rise very soon, for truly it 
was God’s will they should cast off the English yoke. 
Very well, then she would not promise not to bear 
arms. Some trickery was in this little paper, she could 
not guess what, but she would not sign ‘‘Jehanne”’ or 
put her true and sacredly-binding signature on it; she 
would not ask Massieu to write at the top of this 
parchment—as Pasquerel always wrote for her—the 
names of the King of Heaven and His Blessed Mother, 
for her mark, the sign of the cross between. 

“They take a great deal of trouble to get ahead of 
me,” she said aloud to Massieu, for all the citizenry 


oe a 
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to hear, while she was making her mark at the foot 
of the page. 

Then Jeanne d’Arc smiled. 

Her simple little smile has puzzled many men who 
have written of it in many books. This young girl 
only hoped humanly that she had saved her life to 
_bear arms again for France! 

Suddenly she heard a voice telling her this was a 
treason to which she had consented, that she might 
not put her mark, the sign of the cross, upon any paper 
on which she was not willing to write the holy names 
of Jesus and Mary. She looked upward, glad to hear 
the voice once more, sad she had done wrong, asking 
aloud, 

“St. Michael, help me, direct me from our Lord!” 


VII 


And now, the Bishop of Beauvais was folding the 
paper pretending the prisoner’s immediate execution; 
he was taking out another prepared paper con- 
taining quite another sentence, condemning her to 
imprisonment for life (not specifying how short it was 
intended in any case her life should be) since she had 
“consented to sign before all these witnesses that she 
had been deceived about her Voices and her revela- 
tions.” This was made all in Latin for the court’s 
records and for benefit of clergy. Jeanne understood 
no more of it than most of the people who heard; 
she was absorbed in listening to St. Michael’s voice, 
promising her help from on high, and forgiveness, and 
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the Bread of Life. Presently she heard her name 
again. Cauchon asked the Prince Cardinal in French 
for all Rouen to hear what should be done with the 
prisoner now that she had signed her “‘abjuration.” 
“Admit her to penitence!’’ ordered Beaufort. 


The Cardinal understood well the double role | 


Cauchon was playing, to secure from the prisoner a 
denial of her “abjuration” of the Faith, as soon as 
she knew what they were doing, and so to gain a legal 
ecclesiastical “relapse”? necessary for execution by fire 
of the most obscure ‘“‘apostate.’’ Especially must 
Cauchon secure these from this military prisoner of 


. 
. 


England, whose Regent had proclaimed that if these | 


judges failed to find her guilty, she would at once be 
taken in hand by his authority. Cauchon’s plan, evi- 
dently, was to afhx the six-line paper with Jeanne’s 
signature to a long schedule of her ‘“‘crimes”’ and denials 
of her Voices and revelations. ‘This Beaufort would 
not permit. It was not English fair play. 

“You have done a good day’s work for yourself, 
you have saved your soul,” Loyseleur, at her elbow, 
said in a tone of benevolence. 

Jeanne was feeling keenly how little any understood 
all that was going on between her soul and her guar- 
dian angel. Yet those dear people of Rouen were no 
longer silent, many of them were cheering, believing 
that now she would not be burned, many crying out 
joyfully, 

‘Life, long life for la Pucelle!”’ 

This made the English very angry. Cardinal Beau- 
fort stood up, his face an ugly purplish color. His 
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‘ chaplain rushed across the platform to Cauchon, and 


shouted, shaking his fist under the bishop’s nose, 

“You are committing treason.”’ 

“You lie!” retorted the bishop, flinging down the 
document. “I am judge here in matters of the Faith, 
and I am proceeding according to my conscience.” 

“Hold your tongue!” Beaufort said to his chaplain, 
who backed off, his face very red. 

Cauchon now pulled out another parchment, went 
across to the Prince Cardinal, and explained. 

“No, no, make her sign this paper at once!’ com- 


_manded the head of the Church in England. 


Lawrence Callot, secretary to the Duke of Bedford, 
at a nod from the Regent, seized this long Latin parch- 
ment from Cauchon’s hand, rushed down and across 
to Jeanne’s platform, seized her hand, and was for 
forcing her hand to write her name. 

“What is this paper? I can sign my name Jeanne 
if it is necessary for the church prison.” She was 
thinking how St. Colette taught her at Moulins, but 
she spoke no word, as Loyseleur assured her this was 
but the document of her commitment to the church 
prison. 

She stood, dreamily fixing into the parchment with 
the pen a great round O. Her soul was giving sign to 
St. Michael of prayers to her Lord to receive very 
soon the visible Bread of Life. Beside her name 
“Jehanne”’ she made this little picture of the holy wafer 
of communion, tracing it over and over, round and 
round—for the future to interpret—a mystic and en- 
during sign of loyalty and love. 
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Then she called out cheerfully, “Come along now, 


some of you church folks, and lead me to your church | 


prison, and do bring me a woman for a companion!” 


“Take her back to the prison whence you brought | 
her,’ commanded Pierre Cauchon, waving his hand | 


at Warwick’s soldiers. 
She went back through Rouen streets, led by the 
English guard to her dark room under the tower stair, 


followed to the gates by many citizens, and into the > 


castle courtyard by ecclesiastics. 
Jeanne d’Arc saw naught but one grave shining 
countenance of her brother from Paradise, these seven 


years her guide; for with her—first since Crotoy—_ 


walked the archangel St. Michael, warrior of God. 


CHAPTER XI 


JEANNE IS STRIPPED OF HER GARMENTS AND 
SCOURGED 


I 


Warwicx’s soldiers, balked of seeing the Maid of 
' Orleans burned, were in an uncontrollably bad tem- 
_ per, believing the French priests were defrauding them 
of their expectations. Shouting ‘“Treason!’’ they set 
upon those who came on into the castle courtyard, and 
deriding them loudly, “Traitors, traitors!’’ drove them 
from the place, and down into the streets of Rouen. 
The Earl of Warwick, meeting the Bishop of 
Beauvais, said to him, 
“All this is going very badly.” 
“Do not disturb yourself, my lord,” replied Cauchon 
in the English which was his pride, “we shall soon 
catch her now!” 


II 


The bishop waited upon the Duchess of Bedford, 
saying to her, 

“Madam, we have heard of your interest in the 
prisoner, and this interest may well continue if she is 
placed in a church prison, as she now desires. She 
has therefore consented to put on garments of her 
sex, but we have none to offer her.” 

The true-hearted Frenchwoman, not knowing the 
wily man was but making use of her compassion for 
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his own ends, at once chose garments for the Pucelle 
from her own wardrobe, and would have gone to take 
them to her in prison, but her husband sternly for- 


bade. Anne of Bedford sent Jeanne a dress of Virgin’s | 


blue, and sent her own tailor, a young man named 
Simon, to fit the robe to the young girl’s measure. 
Jeanne consented for her head to be shaved, like a nun’s 


head. 
Ill 


To the young girl, whose instinct for life on earth | 


had been quickened by the promises and events of 
Thursday, the next two days seemed each a year long. 
Her “natural woman” still hoped against hope that 
she was to be placed in the church prison, away from 
these disgusting English soldiers, who could not say 
enough cruel and brutal things to the prisoner in the 
cage. They would taunt her she should soon be 
burned, to relieve them of guard duty for a sorceress. 
One promised her he would be glad himself to throw 
a fagot on her pyre; another that the folds of her 
gown would flame in the breeze, as her tunic waved, 
caught by that Burgundian who pulled her from her 
horse at Compiegne. Soon there should be a burning 
end to her diabolic meddling with England’s rightful 
sway. 

La Pucelle grew very wrathful, telling them she had 
never been afraid of any godons from Orleans to 
Rouen, and she truly hoped they would tumble them- 
selves into hell. (She repented and confessed this to 
God a few days later.) 
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No one came to the prison these two days from 
the outside. Sir John Gray and his two aids made 
their rounds; twice the Earl of Warwick was there 
and ordered the guard to hold their tongues. The 
mien of these lords was stern, curiously gazing through 
the cage’s bars at the tall girl in her blue gown. On 
the Saturday night, as on Thursday and Friday nights, 
she hung it up carefully on the cage; it was comfort- 
ing to know it was there, good to hope she would soon 
wear it in that church prison promised her before all 
the world. 

In the bleak midnight of that Saturday as the Maid 
prayed with much love, she heard the voice of the 
Holy Spirit from her Lord: 

“Child, wilt thou suffer for love?” 

“Lord, I have suffered these five months, fasting 
from Thee.” 

“Yet have I fed thee in thy wilderness.” 

“Yes, Lord, and I love Thee more and more.” 

“Be faithful in warfare of the spirit, for so shalt 
thou be witness of the Spirit of Love. So shalt thou 
overcome.” 

“Give me of Thy power of love, for I love Thee, 
and I do not love my life more than Thee.” 

“My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


‘Soul of Christ, sanctify me. 
Body of Christ, save me. 
Blood of Christ, vivify me. 
Water from the side of Christ, wash me. 
Passion of Christ, strengthen me, 
Oh, strengthen me, even me!’ ”’ 
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IV 


On Sunday morning, Trinity Sunday, Jeanne d’Arc 
wakened to find that in the night they had taken away 
her dress of Virgin’s blue. She understood at once: 
they were tricking the Duchess of Bedford, as they 
were tricking a humble girl. For here on the floor by 
the cage, tumbled from the bag in which they had car- 
ried it away, was her soldier suit. They had for- 
bidden her to wear men’s clothes; they had given her 
women’s clothes; now they had taken these from her. 

This was early in the morning; in vain, for three 
or four hours, she did nothing but demand her blue 
dress. At last the guard ceased taunting her that the 
black death robe would burn as well, for Sir John 
Gray came and with him the Earl of Warwick. She 
said to them, 

‘Sirs, you know it is forbidden me to wear a man’s 
clothes now.” 

- “You will get no others.” They ordered her to get 
up and put these on at once, for she would have no 
others from their hands. 

Jeanne begged them for her dress; she wept, she 
pleaded all in vain. Warwick ordered Gray, and he 
ordered the keepers to use “what means they could 
devise” to “induce the prisoner to accept these clothes 
before the arrival of the Bishop of Beauvais and the 
court.” Then they went away. 

For all the commands of the two keepers, Jeanne 
would not stir. 


Outside in the castle courtyard was a great uproar, 
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the soldiers driving away those who had come to make 
legal record that the prisoner had “relapsed” from 
her promise not to wear man’s clothes. The English 
lords went with their own swords to drive away those 
_who stormed and beset the priests outside, nor was 
anyone admitted to see what shameful thing was now 
done. 

The lowest servitor of the prison, an ancient French- 
man who brought and carried away the Jatrine, was 
commanded to bring forth the prisoner for this; it 
was now two o’clock in the afternoon, and Jeanne 
could not refuse. It is not of the things told in books, 
but all men are wrong who have put it in the books that 
Jeanne d’Arc’s maiden body was violated. Her 
keepers ordered this poor ancient to strip her and 
smear her with excrement, and they ordered the sol- 
diers to beat her with thongs, using “‘what means they 
might” to “induce” her to “‘accept”’ man’s dress again. 


V 


Jeanne d’Arc was stripped and scourged. She cow- 
ered down in shame and agony of pain while her bare 
back was beat with leathern thongs, and she felt her 

blood flowing down from that scourging for what 
seemed a lifetime of horror. 

Suddenly remembering that our Blessed Redeemer, 
the Captain of her Salvation, was also scourged in 
_ prison, a great wave of love to Him flooded her spirit. 
For His sake she dragged her body face downwards 
along the stone floor to the tumbled heap of her soldier 
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clothes. For His sake she resumed her warrior’s dress, 
ready to fight the good fight unto the death of her 
body. 

So she put on those clothes, making her next step in 


the way. Her face still hidden from all those men | 


about her, she knelt down and, praying for fortitude 


to bear her pain, all at once heard our Lord speak her | 
name, and gave Him thanks of love for coming to her | 


aid. A great stillness fell. She heard the sound of a 
man’s sobbing, a groaning of a broken heart. This 
was the ancient servitor. ‘The soldiers and the keepers 
had gone silently away. 

She said to the poor old Frenchman, 

“Weep no more, for it was not thy doing, but 
Satan’s who forced them to oppress thee—and me. 
Wilt bring water for my washing?” 

“Yes, yes, by God’s mercy, water warmed in the 
sun.” And this he brought, water warmed in the castle 
courtyard by the sunshine of May. 

Sir John Gray came, then the Earl of Warwick, to 
see her in these clothes again, but made no speech. 
Two more long days Jeanne remained in suspense, suf- 
fering much from the scourging. She cried a great 
deal with pain and loneliness, her face was swollen, 
her eyes burned. Yet she was renewed by the grace 
of God, perceiving in her spirit a pure love of Love, 
Ainsi soit-il! 
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VI 


On Tuesday, before dinner, Massieu came. She 
had not seen the usher since last Thursday in the open 
air. He told her he would have come to see her be- 


| fore, but Warwick’s soldiers were sullen and drove 


away all who showed sympathy for her. His tones 
were so gentle and kind that Jeanne, choked with weep- 
ing and shame, tried to tell him of the dreadful 
indignity of Sunday, but with a young girl’s modesty 
she could not make plain to Massieu the filth of their 
cruelty. So it has never until now been understood 
(because he did not understand her) exactly what was 
done to her body in these last prison days. 

The usher’s duty was now to announce the judges of 
the court. Presently they came, led by Sir John Gray. 
With Pierre Cauchon and the sub-Inquisitor and 
William Haiton were but six men. Three of these 
Jeanne had never seen before, special witnesses brought 
to swear according to orders of the judge. Also (for- 
tunately) Brother Ysambard de la Pierre. 

Pierre Cauchon asked Jeanne d’Arc, 

‘When did you put on a man’s clothes again?” 

She looked at him—she looked at him until he looked 
down, but she remained silent. He repeated the ques- 
tion, commandingly. She held up her head and said, 

“T have but lately decided to wear these again.” 

“You promised and swore not to resume male dress.” 

“T never intended to do that.” 

‘Why have you resumed these clothes?” 
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“Because it is better, being with men, to wear a 
man’s clothes.’ (This had always been her reply to 
this question before and ever since Poitiers.) ‘“The 
promise made to me has not been kept, that is that I 
might receive my Saviour, and be taken out of irons.” 

“Did you not promise not to resume male dress in 
promising to abjure?”’ 

“T would rather die than be in irons! If I am per- 
mitted to make my communion, if I am put in a church 
prison and given a woman for a companion, I will be 
quiet about my revelations, also I will do what the 
Church ordains. I will be good.” 

“We hear that since. last Thursday you have re- 
turned to your old illusions about your pretended rev- 
elations. Have you been hearing your ‘Voices’ ?”’ 

-“Yes, I have heard them.” 

“What did they say to you?” 

“God sent me word it was a great pity I consented 
to that treason to save my life. My Voices had warned 
me to speak bravely last Thursday, and answer that 
false preacher, who accused me of many things I never 
did. If I should say to any that God did not send me, 
then I should condemn myself, for it is true that God 
did send me. My Voices have told me all the time 
since last ‘Thursday that I did wrong to sign. Any- 
thing I may have signed or ‘abjured’ was not by their 
will or counsel but forced by you, trying to put me in 
fear of the fire; so nothing I signed or said was valid 
before the law. Ever since I was summoned at Toul, 
I am always being called before man’s law; so truly 
I should have learned something of your legal rules 
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by now, and by them I am entirely free of any abjur- 
ing or revoking before God who is your Judge.” 

These last words Cauchon ordered his scribe to 
omit, but he would not. Cauchon asked her, 

“Do you still hold that St. Catherine and St. Mar- 
garet appear and speak to you?” 

“Yes, and that they come from God.” 

“At the time you abjured, you admitted in presence 
of all that you boasted untruthfully that your Voices 
were St. Catherine and St. Margaret.” 

“I did not intend to do so, or to say so. I never 
denied my friends from Paradise. I revoked nothing 
knowingly of what is true.” 

Producing now the parchment Callot had pushed 
her hand to sign, Cauchon read in French the long list 
of crimes and sins there set down in Latin. Jeanne 
d’Arc saw clearly the deathly intention of his double 
dealing. She said, 

“JT would rather do penance once for all—I mean 
die—than bear any longer the sufferings of this prison! 
I have done nothing against God or the Christian faith, 
no matter what you made me abjure. I did not intend 
to do anything except according to God’s good will and 
pleasure. I will now put on my woman’s dress again— 
if the judges wish me to? For the rest I can do nothing 
more.” 


Vil 
The Bishop of Beauvais went out in gay good spirits 


over the success of his “‘fine legal case.” Meeting the 
Earl of Warwick, he chuckled with triumph, saying, 
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“Be of good cheer, the work is done. Farewell, 
farewell!” 

His court of thirty-nine men handed down judicial 
decision that Jeanne had been ‘driven by the devil” 
to resume male dress, thus “‘relapsing from her abjura- 
tion,’ and becoming a self-confessed criminal. The 
prisoner was ordered brought before them early on 
the morrow, “in order that she may be declared re- 
lapsed, excommunicate, and heretic, with the intima- 
tion that it ae be done to her according to custom 
in such cases.’ 

On this Tuesday night, which stp ebd to be her last 
night on earth, the spirit of Jeanne d’Arc was given 
a foretaste of Paradise. From Mary, the Blessed 
Virgin Mother, her saints brought her a message of the 
Redeemer who conquers death, who breaks prison bars 
of hell, who delivers captives from their chains. 


CHAPTER XII 
JEANNE IS GIVEN TO BE BURNED 


I 


EARLY on Wednesday morning,* before seven 
o’clock, came Brother Martin Ladvenu, telling Jeanne 
_he was sent to receive her confession. Meekly she 
made her confession and received absolution. Then 
Jean Massieu came, very white, with him two other 
brothers, Ysambard de la Pierre and Jean Toutmouille. 
These all whispered together, then Massieu came and 
said to her with a voice that shook, 

“Jeanne, Brother Martin has been commanded to 
tell you—of to-day.” And Brother Martin, with warm 
compassion, 

“The court orders, Jeanne, that to-day you must die 
by fire.” 

The young girl wailed aloud, tearing at her shaven 
head, moaning, 

‘Alas, will they treat me so cruelly, so horribly? 
Alas, will they burn my body? Must my body—which 
has never been corrupted—to-day be burned and con- 
sumed to ashes? Oh, I would seven times rather they 
cut off my head than burn me! Ah, if that great 
English lord who attacked me had not been pulled 
away by Warwick, I should not have been brought to 

* May 30, 1431: Eve of Corpus Christi—Féte Dieu. 
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this state!’ (Had the Earl of Stafford succeeded, 
when with his dagger he assaulted her, intending to 
stab her to death because she defied him to hold France, 
this would have been an easier death.) 

Pierre Cauchon now entered the prison, with asso- 
ciates, to make record that she was relapsed. At once 
Jeanne d’Arc said to him, 

“Bishop, I die through you!” 

“Come, Jeanne, be patient. You die because you 
have returned to your evil ways.”’ 

“T appeal to God for my Judge! If you had put 
me in a church prison, this would not have befallen me.” 

“Do you not see now that your ‘Voices’ deceived 
you about your deliverance from this prison?” 

“Oh, yes, I can see plainly I have been deceived!” 
Her tone and manner accused him, but Pierre Cauchon 
ordered it written in the record that upon receiving 
notification that she must die, Jeanne acknowledged 
that her Voices had deceived her. Manchon, the 
notary, refused to sign such false witness; he and the 
good brothers understood very well who had deceived 
her! 

Jeanne asked for the Last Sacrament. The Eng- 
lish Cardinal himself said, ‘““Admit her to penitence.”’ 
Her Voices had promised her she should receive her 
Saviour in Rouen! 

“Let her have anything she wants—now!"’ Cauchon 
said, and went in haste. . 
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II 


Pere Meurice lingering, gazed at her wistfully. 

Jeanne asked him, “Where shall I be—this 
evening?” 

“Have you not good faith?” 

“Yes, I have. By God’s grace I shall be in Para- 
dise.” 

The messenger sent for the bread and wine from 
the chapel brought them in slipshod manner, irrever- 
ently, with no dignity for the holy service. 

Sir John Gray came and took off her chains. 

La Pucelle walked to the narrow window and looked 
out across the fields, then she came back and asked 
Brother Martin for a good field-altar before going 
into her last battle. She waited, praying, while a small 
altar was brought—a prie-dieu, vestments for the 
priests, and candles. Jeanne said to Brother Martin 
she must once more cleanse her conscience, since this 
was her last confession. So she asked God’s forgive- 
_ ness for her desire to see soldiers of the enemy “‘tum- 
bled into hell.” 

The brothers lighted the candles; and, as Jeanne 
knelt, the great Light shone with such radiance of 
celestial glory as she had never seen. Many angels 
and saints were assisting in this worship of God. 
Never had she known such sweetness in the Commun- 
ion of Saints, nor felt such love of the Holy Spirit in 
the Presence of Christ. She spoke to Him aloud in 
the dear familiar prayer of the little church at home: 
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“O Salutaris Hostia”’ 
“O Saving Victim, opening wide the gates of heaven 
to man below, 
Our foes press on from every side; Thine aid supply, 
Thy strength bestow! 
All praise and thanks to Thee ascend, forevermore, 
blest One in Three; 
O grant us life that shall not end in our true native 


land with Thee!” 


III 


Jeanne d’Arc put on her black death robe. 

As she pulled the strange black cap down over her 
shaven head, suddenly she remembered Jean 
d’Aulon’s face when he put on her little helmet at 
Compiégne. A flood of tears rained over her face, he 
was always so good to her when putting on her armor; 
somewhere he was praying for her now. Thousands 
of loving spirits were praying for her. God would 
answer them! She offered Him her death with great 
humility, praying for His sustaining love. 

This step uniting her heart to the Heart of Jesus, 
she felt His strength as her own. Life poured 
through her gloriously. 

They came again, the good brothers, and led her 
out into the courtyard to the executioner’s cart. A 
hundred rough exulting soldiers surrounded it as she 
mounted to the place the executioner showed her; their 
brutal taunting suddenly made her cry. She was weep- 
ing when the gates of Rouen Castle were thrown open 
just before nine o'clock, and she came out into the 
street, surrounded now by many more soldiers. 
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Before her walked Jean Massieu, on either side 
Brother Martin and Brother Ysambard, praying low, 
asking all the saints, Mary Mother and all angels and 
archangels, all apostles and martyrs, and virgins 
and innocents to pray for her to our Lord. On either 
hand was a surging crowd of people, silent with sor- 
'row and shame. 

Loyseleur pressed through the crowd, stopped the 
executioner’s cart, and groaning begged forgiveness 
from the dying one, pouring out wildly the tale of his 
long deceit, his betrayal of her trust, his lying to her 
on the day of the “‘abjuration.” 

The soldiers would have beaten him to death, had 
not the Earl of Warwick stopped them. Loyseleur 
cared not, if Jeanne would but forgive him. 

She prayed softly, “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us,” then gave him 


her hand, saying, “Priez pour moi.” 


IV 


Onward the death cortége passed, coming into the 
Old Market Place of Rouen, opposite the Isle of 
the Cross in the swift-flowing river. 

Jeanne stood, and looked about her. More people 
were assembled than in the burial ground last Thurs- 
day, thousands and thousands were crowding the 
square, the streets near by, and roofs of all buildings 
round about. 

In the center of the market place, a scaffold of plas- 
ter built very high, heaped with fagots of wood, in 
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its center a tall stake of iron, on this a great placard 
with many words, very large. ‘To westward, inside 
the burial ground of the Church of Our Saviour, many 
high priests and lords on a great platform. The Duke 
of Bedford (but not his wife), the Earl of Warwick, 
and many other guests were with Beaufort, Cauchon, 
and the others. 

A thousand soldiers were on guard between the 
Church of Our Saviour and the butchers’ shambles of 
the Old Market Place. 

The executioner lifted the Maid from the cart and 
placed her high on a wooden platform built against 
the gable north of the shambles. 

She stood, looking at the multitude; their fear, 
their pity entered her heart in a pang of motherhood 
for all who suffer, always and everywhere. She united 
her suffering with His who conquered death. She sat 
down meekly, looking at Midi who began to preach, 
listening with patience, quietly. Then, as if afar off, 
she heard Pierre Cauchon’s voice from the platform 
opposite calling her name, summoning her to repent, 
telling his vast audience she had “never truly aban- 
doned her crimes,” but had “shown diabolical obstinacy 
and damnable new perjury and blasphemy.” He talked 
and talked, then she heard him saying, 

“Jeanne, in order not to corrupt other members of 
Christ, we reject you as a member of Satan, separate 
from the Church, infected with the leprosy of heresy. 
We abandon you to the secular authority requesting 
that as regards mutilation of the limbs in death it may 
be pleased to moderate its action towards you.” 
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V 


A great stillness fell. The sighs of ten thousand 
_ hearts were heard, as of one heart. All Rouen fell 
down on their knees, weeping, praying; sobs and cries 
- of women and children were heard. Jeanne flung out 
her arms to the people, 

“Ah, Rouen, Rouen, I fear thou must greatly suffer 
in my death!” 

Their hearts broke with hers, men and boys weep- 
ing too, groaning, calling on God for pardon. 

“Ah, Rouen, Rouen, art thou to be my home? Art 
thou to be my dwelling-place?” Jeanne stood and 
spoke to the people, asking them all to forgive her and 
pray for her. She forgave those who trespassed 
against her, naming the little boy who was King of the 
English, his uncles the Duke and Cardinal, and all 
these princes and soldiers. When she ceased speaking, 
Massieu and the brothers spoke with her, giving her 
many comforting promises. They now made the 
prayers of recommendation for the soul, praying our 
Lord by His birth, death, and passion, by His resur- 
rection and glorious ascension, and by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, to pardon and deliver her. 

Her deliverance with great victory was at hand! 
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VI 


Since they might not be with her after the fire began, 
the brothers prayed on: “Depart from this world, 
Christian soul, in the name of the Father Almighty 
who created you, in the name of Jesus Christ, Son of 
the living God who suffered for you, in the name of the 
angels and the archangels, in the name of thrones and 
of dominions, in the name of cherubim and seraphim, 
in the name of patriarchs and prophets, in the name 
of holy apostles and evangelists, in the name of holy 
martyrs and confessors, in the name.of holy virgins, 
in the name of all the saints of God. May your dwell- 
ing to-day be in Peace!” 

These prayers are many: the kind Brothers made 
no haste. They came to the prayer, ‘Lord deliver the 
soul of thy Handmaid Jeanne, as Thou didst deliver — 
Susanna from a false accusation!” 

Over on the other platform they were getting rest- 
less. One of their officers came to this platform and 
called up to Massieu, 

“What, priest, do you mean to keep us here until 
dinner-time ?” 

The brothers went on praying: ‘May all the elect 
of God who suffered in this world for the name of 
Jesus Christ implore for her, that she, delivered from 
the ties of the body, may merit to arrive in the glory 
of the celestial realm, by the grace of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who lives and reigns with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, in all centuries upon centuries. We rec- 
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ommend, Lord, the soul of thy Handmaid Jeanne, 
that in going out from this world she may live for 
Thee!” 

Cauchon, on the other platform, called out to the 
secular officer, into whose hands he had given her, 


“Bailiff, do your duty!” 


Much upset, this man did not perform his action 
in legal form and himself take charge of the prisoner. 
He but waved his hand to the soldiers, muttering, 
“Take her along!” 


CHAPTER XTlI 
JEANNE IS BOUND UPON HER PYRE 


I 


RouGu soldiers seized her, pulled her from the 
platform to the ground. Jeanne would have gone 
quietly with the brothers, or even with the bailiff, but 
against this indignity of seizure, she fought like a 
tigress as they dragged her, struggling, across to the 
foot of the scaffold. 

Suddenly she heard very clearly the voice of her 
guardian, the voice of St. Michael, archangel, 

“Daughter of God, go on, go on, go on!” 

She ceased to resist her enemies, and, stepping apart 
from them with a lovely look of awe and upward love, 
she gazed at the altar of her death. Once more she 
heard the clear command, 

“Daughter of God, go on!” 

Jeanne flung out her arms in a strong gesture of 
Let be! The soldiers fell back . . . she scaled the 
ladder of this fortress with as much vigor and courage 
as she scaled the ladder at Les Tourelles on the great 
day of her earthly victory. 

All Rouen saw a dove fly across the market place, 
and, high in air above the scaffold, pause on wing. 
Jeanne saw, and all her being echoed her marching 
hymn: 
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“Come Holy Spirit, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire.” 


While Massieu was mounting the ladder following 
Jeanne, she stood near the stake, looking with curios- 
ity at sixteen huge words of accusation, which she could 
. not read, lettered above the stake. As Massieu drew 
near, the executioner also approached her with a tall 
paper cap, lettered with four words very large. 

Jeanne moved aside. She would not have the thing 
on her head until she knew what it said and answered 
itin advance. She asked Massieu to read to her those 
four words. And Massieu read, in low tones, the 
accusation, 


HERETIC—-RELAPSED—-APOSTATE—IDOLATER 


“I am not an apostate!’’ Jeanne called aloud to all 
the world. “I am a Christian. I am a Christian!” 
Then, meekly, to a soldier at the foot of her pyre, 
“Will you give me a cross?” 

He picked up a bit of wood, shaped a cross, came up 
and gave it to her as the executioner was fastening 
the accusation upon her head. 

Jeanne took the little cross, kissed it, and put it in 
her bosom, between her death robe and her body. But 
with those false words upon her head, she was re- 
solved to show forth plainly their folly, and her 
triumph in the cross of Christ. She asked Massieu, 

- “Will you send over there to the church and ask the 
parish clerk for the cross from the church?” 
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Brother Ysambard ran across to the church of Our 
Saviour, hastening back with the crucifix. He mounted 
the scaffold, and gave it to Jeanne just as the execu- 
tioner was passing the bonds about her body. 

She held out her arms for the cross, taking it to her 
breast, embracing it, clasping it close. 

‘Pierre Cauchon, seeing this her public confession 
of her faith and undefeated love, came across the 
market place and stood at the foot of her pyre, angry. 
But none heeded him; for already the executioner 
had gone down and lighted the fire from below, 
already the first crackling of fagots was heard, the 
first white smoke was rushing heavenward in the pure 
air. 

With the first whiff of that smoke Jeanne said to 
Massieu, 

“Water, give me holy water!” 

He gave it her on her mouth, her brow, her bosom, 
thrice with the sign of the cross, and she drank thirst- 
ily and deep. 

Cauchon spoke up loudly, beginning an exhortation 
in form. 

Jeanne d’Arc would not listen to him. Her clear 
woman’s voice rose more loudly, saying for all man- 
kind to hear, proving for all time the impossibility 
of any abjuration on her part: 

“Bishop, God sent my Voices to me, and all that I 
have done has been done by His command. My Voices 
never deceived me. You . .. you promised to place 
me in a church prison with a woman for a companion. 
Instead you gave me over to my mortal enemies. For 
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this I summon you! I summon you before your Judge. 
I summon you before God!” 

He turned away in silence and went back to his 
“place among the temporal powers. 


Ifl 


Tongues of fire shot up around the stake. Jeanne 
said to Massieu, 

“You must go down now. ‘The fire is coming.” 

Of Brother Martin Ladvenu, she asked, 

“Will you take the Cross from me, and hold it up 
very high—so that I may see it all the time—until 
the last?” 

Taking the cross, he promised her with streaming 
eyes to hold it high, standing as near as possible to 
her pyre, to hold it so that she might see it to her last 
breath. 

The flames mounted and mounted. Jeanne urged 
him, 

“Make haste, go, go, or you too will be in the fire!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
JEANNE FOLLOWS JESUS INTO THE JOYS OF PARADISE 


I 


Couns of smoke filled the sky above the Old Mar- 
ket Place. Circling high and high above the Holy 
Maid, the people saw the dove in the swirling white 
smoke. 

Over Jeanne went a wave of flame. The soldier 
who made the little cross for her cast himself down 
upon the ground, groaning aloud. Men, women, and 
children of Rouen, ten thousand mourners, were weep- 
ing aloud. On their platform the chief priests, 
Cauchon, also, dared to weep; for Jeanne d’Arc was 
calling aloud in poignant voice, calling upon St. Michael 
to aid her, calling upon St. Gabriel, and many times 
upon her dear friends of heaven St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret. Hearing their promise that God would 
help her right soon, Jeanne’s tones changed to an un- 
earthly sweetness, and she began begging Blessed Mary 
Mother to come and lead her swiftly into Paradise. 

The fire was all about her now. Over her went 
waves and billows of fire. Flaming agony attacked 
her from head to feet. 

Jeanne called upon the Captain of her Salvation by 
His dear human name, 

“Jesus!” 
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At once in a vivid glory, she saw the face of the 
Beloved, she heard His voice: 

“Because she hath set her love upon Me, I am with 
her in trouble. I will deliver her and honor her.” 

Her flesh ceased to feel pain. Her soul, over- 
welling love and gratitude for this deliverance with 
victory, welcomed Him, 

“Jesus!” 

His eyes, of many heavens shining, looked into 
her eyes: 

“Tam the Way. I amthe Truth. I am the Lire.” 

“Le Seigneur est ma lumiere et mon salut” .. . 
“Jesus |” | 

“Come!” 

Her spirit fled unto His Spirit, calling His name, 
“Jesus!” 

“Be free.” His finger wrote upon her forehead. 

Freed, trembling, joyous in 1 deliverance, she called 
loudly, ‘‘Jesus!” 

Again, for the sixth time, more loudly and sweetly 
still she called His sweet human name, 

“Jesus!” 

Her head fell forward above her burning heart, 
upon her charring virgin breast. 

In a great glory of light, surrounded by angels and 
saints, she was conscious, a living soul, face to face 
with Christ. 

“Jesus! Forgive them, they knew not what they 
were doing for me!” 

In the Old Market Place none heard her seventh 


cry. 


EPILOGUE 
I 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 


Fotiowinc long delirium of fever in the next bitter weather 
of winter, Jacques d’Arc lay dying in his house at Domremy. 
As the dark hour before dawn broke in gray light, he opened 
his eyes. With sudden access of strength he sat up in his 
bed. 

“Oh, it is good, it is good to see you yourself once more. 
You have been so long raving in fever about all the good 
begging brother told us of what he saw at Rouen. My hus- 
band, our daughter is happy with the saints of heaven. Grieve 
no more!” 

“Yes, yes, see there she stands, my Isabel, see our Jeannette, 
forever safe, forever alive and glad and young!” Jacques 
d’Arc flung out his arms toward his vision of his daughter come 
with the angels of death: “Jeannette, Jeannette! Praise God, 
praise Jesus, our Saviour God, He has sent thee with His 
angels to fetch me. My sainted child, thou wert truly His 
virgin lent us for a little while. Oh, my ewe lamb, it was 
too hard for thy father’s heart to bear. My heart broke to 
hear of thy pure young body hanging upon that cruel stake, 
charring and blackening for all the world to see. I died to 
know how at last, at nightfall, when the executioner had tried 
in vain to burn thy living heart with charcoal, sulphur, and 
oil, he cast it bleeding, quivering still with the scaffold stuff, 
into the river Seine.” 

“Yes, yes, dear husband mine, our Christmas child is safe 
and happy now.” Isabel, soothing him, was trying to place 
him back upon his bed again. 

But Jacques d’Arc, drawing the covers of his bed about 
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him, rose up and stood upon the floor. Signing himself with 
the cross, he stepped forward, holding out his arms to the 
presences there. 

“Pray for me, my Jeannette, pray for me, and ask these holy 
angels to pray for me to our Saviour God!’ He knelt down, 
facing the growing light of early day. 

Isabel, weeping, knelt, casting her arms about him, calling 
_ to her brother, who was beside the fire in the living room. 

Henry de Vouthon ran in at once to them. 

Jacques d’Arc looked up at him, his face radiant. ‘Ah, 
my brother, Pere Henry, it is good you are here. Absolve 
me. I would receive the Last Sacrament. I am about to 
die.” 

Henry de Vouthon made haste to bring the holy elements 
from St. Remy’s Church. 

Jacques d’Arc’s voice was firm in the responses; he received 
the Bread of Angels with much penitence and humility. Isabel, 
kneeling beside him, was suddenly enabled to see what he saw, 
the plain room shining with the immortal light. And in that 
moment this great mother made her vow, offered her will to 
God, that His will might be done on earth for her daughter 
as she knew it was done in heaven. Jacques d’Arc lifted up 
his arms to the light, his rugged face illumined with reflected 
glow, and so remained, listening to the priest’s low voice in 
prayers for the dying: 

“Wonderful is God in His saints, and. glorious in His 
majesty. May all the members of Christ’s Church in heaven 
unite their prayers to mine, 

“And by their effectual prayer, through the merits of my 
Saviour, obtain for me, at the hour of my death, true faith, 
ardent love, unshaken fortitude, deep humility, unconquered 
patience, and whatsoever virtues may be needful for me at the 
moment of my death. Oh, glorious is Thy Kingdom in which 
all Thy saints reign with Thee, O Lord, clothed with Light as 
with a garment. 

“For there is infinite, unfading joy, gladness without sor- 
row, health without a pang, light without darkness, life 
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without decay. There beauty withers not, nor love grows 
cold. Joy wanes not away, for there we look upon the Face 
of our Lord— upon Thy Face, O Risen Christ, our strength, 
Thou Hope of humankind!” 

“Ainsi-soit-il,’ said Jacques d’Arc, “Amen.” Falling for- 
ward into the arms of his wife, he ceased to breathe. 


Il 
THE WONDERFUL WORK OF JEANNES WONDERFUL MOTHER 


I 


IsABEL D'Arc went to live in the little house her daughter 
had taken on long lease near the cathedral of Orleans. She 
was given a small pension by the grateful municipality, and 
all the folk of the place were her cherishing neighbors and 
friends. She saw her sons occasionally, rejoicing in Jean’s 
rapid advancement in his king’s service, suffering deep sorrow 
for a passing dementia of young Pierre. Her brother, Henry 
de Vouthon, and her nephew Nicolas lived with her for a 
time. ‘ 

For nineteen years, as many as her Jeannette’s years on earth, 
Isabel worked unceasingly at her task of prayer for the release 
of her daughter’s fair fame on earth. If she had not accom- 
plished that while still on earth, Jeanne would not have been 
eligible legally to the church title of saint, since it was un- 
worthy servants of the Church who executed her as an apostate 
from the Faith of Christ. 

For nineteen years this wonderful mother kept her vow to 
pray every morning at the altar, and for one hour every noon- 
day and every evening Angelus bell. She asked that God’s 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven, never doubting that 
Jeanne d’Arc’s pure name and fame must be set right before 
all the world. 

With conquering faith, Isabel asked that true priests of 
God be raised up to condemn in turn Jeanne’s false condemn- 
ing by time-serving and unworthy men. 
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Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Lisieux in his latter years, died 
suddenly while being shaved eleven years after the burning 
/at Rouen. Isabel, hearing of this, made no comment except 
| to say he certainly needed the prayers of the faithful. Of 
course she was not humanly sorry that he never reached his 
» ambition to become Archbishop of Rouen with rich revenues 
} and power. 

When the Duke of Orleans, the poet duke—freed after long 
’ captivity—came to his home city again, he visited the mother 
Jof the Maid of Orleans. He prayed with Isabel at the 
) cathedral altar for rehabilitation of Jeanne’s fame. The 
people of Orleans, the people of France everywhere, never 
_ doubted her, keeping always with prayers and love her day 
»of faith, the eighth of May—that Sunday when she would 
+ not fight Lord Talbot’s army, but, twice requiring in the face 
»of that array the Holy Sacrifice, saw the assembled army 
-turn and march away. 

All of Jeanne’s prophecies were fulfilled. Charles VII 
“entered Paris with a goodly company” after the English were 
driven back “into their own country” alike by their sense of 
defeat and by Dunois and other generals. John, Duke of 
Bedford, went to England to remain, soon after the death 
of his wife. The Duchess of Bedford wept constantly after 
the execution of Jeanne d’Arc and died weeping the next year. 
Henry Beaufort of Winchester died insane. 

Charles VII was in residence with his gay court at the 
castle of Rouen nineteen years after Jeanne’s prison winter. 
He made no effort of himself in honor of the Girl of the 
People who suffered there. But in the season of Lent he 
listened to Massieu, and to Brothers Martin Ladvenu, Tout- 

-mouillé, and Ysambard. They made plain to him the wicked 
injustice of Pierre Cauchon’s procedure. ‘They showed the 
utter falsity of the accusation of abjuration and of relapsing 
from the faith. They were eloquent concerning Jeanne d’Arc’s 
loyal devotion to her king in the face of death, and her valor- 
ous defense of Christ’s Faith, and concerning their certainty 
of her ministering spirits, God’s angels and His saints. They 
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pictured to him her triumphant ascension into the presence of the 
Lord of Glory. 

Charles of Valois ordered an investigation into Pierre 
Cauchon’s “case of the Faith.” This was begun, dragging 
along for some time without results. 

Isabel prayed without ceasing. Five years later her Jeann- 
ette’s old chaplain Pasquerel came to see her. She welcomed 
him joyously that springtime day in the little house at Orleans, 

“The good God has sent you to me. I grow old. I am 
nearing my three score years and ten. It is God’s will that 
before I go I shall see it made plain that Jeanne d’Arc is with 
the saints of heaven. She is in Christ’s Church Triumphant 
on high. His Church Militant on earth must be made to 
know she was a good Christian here, in her life and in her 
death.” 

“We will ask King Jesus at His table what we must do,” 
responded Pasquerel. 

Together these two prayed almost constantly for three 
days. At the third evening Angelus bell, Pasquerel whispered 
to Isabel that his old friend of college days, Jean Bréhal, was 
now Grand Inquisitor for the Faith at Paris. He had heard 
the news at Tours, but had not before thought what a dif- 
ference this might make. 

“Praise God, our way is made plain,” said Isabel d’Arc. 

An hour later they sat at supper in the room where during 
the siege of Orleans a huge cannon ball fell upon the table, 
yet injured none. ‘The practical Frenchwoman asked the 
priest, 

“Eh bien, Brother Pasquerel, how soon will you start for 
Paris, to speak to this Jean Bréhal?” 

He smiled. ‘As soon as I can leave, madame. I will ask 
our superior if he has not some speedy errand for our order.” 

“Excellent! ‘Tell your good Jean Bréhal he must make a 
just and true inquiry into the faith of Jeanne, Handmaid of 
the Lord. Justice, we must have Justice! ‘Tell this Jean 
Bréhal to go himself to the Pope in Rome. He must ask for 
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a writing. He can show this to our poor King Charles, so 
he will order an investigation that will come to something 
this time. Plenty of people are still alive who knew well our 
Jeanne of truth. None will be afraid now to speak up for 
her, and tell what a good Christian my girl was all her life 
and in her blessed death.” 

Jean Bréhal was keen for the affair when Pasquerel set 
it before him in Paris. They went to see the newly appointed 
papal legate for France. This powerful Normandy prince, 
Cardinal d’Estouteville, took up the matter with shrewd 
worldly wisdom. He assured Charles of Valois that legal 
action was necessary to secure the royal succession from danger 
of attack. It must be thoroughly proved and put on record 
that the crown of France was restored and established by a 
Christian maid, by a prophetess, not by a blaspheming apost- 
ate. 

King Charles would understand such a plea. He promptly 
gave the astute legate full authority to proceed with the af- 
fair, agreeing himself to pay all costs of this new ecclesiastical 
court. 

Jean Bréhal went to Rome to secure the Pope’s order for 
the “rehabilitation trial” of the holy maid. The Pope died, 
and time passed; but at last the new pope, Calixtus III, or- 
dered that the case of the faith of Jeanne d’Arc be reopened 
at Paris. 

“To Isabel d’Arc herself was sent the writing she desired. 
Her friends arranged for the case to be opened in Isabel’s 
name. So in God’s good time this strong-souled old peasant 
mother, this warrior for truth and for love, journeyed to 
Paris, and arrived at the banks of the Seine. 

The “Procés-Isabel,”’ as the ancient French records name 
it, was begun. In the cathedral of Notre Dame, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1455, a high court of churchmen and lawyers assembled 
to hear the “petition of the honest widow, Isabel d’Arc, and 
of her sons, Jean and Pierre du Lys.” 

Jean Bréhal, Grand Inquisitor, ready for gentle inquiry, and 
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the new Archbishop of Rheims sat with the Bishop of Paris as 
judges. The cathedral was filled by a rejoicing crowd, outside 
in the square a thronging multitude. 

Isabel’s petition was read by her counsel, asking for a 
revision of the findings of Pierre Cauchon’s court a quarter of 
a century before. A great stillness fell upon the people. All 
eyes were for the mother of the beloved Holy Maid. All hearts 
were with her when Isabel stood up between her two sons, then 
slowly, alone, moved forward up the broad aisle and stood 
before the court. 

It was her great dramatic moment. Silence deepened as 
the white-haired woman in her widow’s weeds bowed a trifle 
before the storm of overwhelming emotion that assailed her. 
Then suddenly she was conscious of the presences of angels 
and of saints—of the presence of her sainted child. She threw 
up her head. With a firm courageous gesture, Isabel d’Arc 
held forth her writing from Calixtus III, crying out in a 
loud clear voice as of maternal command, 

“Justice! I demand justice!” 

The judges sprang to their feet, with visible sympathy, 
while a wave as of rushing tidal seas went sweeping over the 
assemblage, a thousand voices echoing the mother’s cry, 

“Justice, justice, justice!” 


II 


‘The work of the “rehabilitation” went on for eight months. 
The court sent to take depositions all over France from per- 
sons who had among them known Jeanne la Pucelle from 
her cradle to her pyre. ; 

Villagers, knights, generals, churchmen, lawyers, women 
in castles and in humbler homes, peasants, soldiers, nobles, citi- 
zens of all sorts to the number of one hundred and twenty, 
gave testimony that Jeanne was always truthful, honest, a 
good Christian, devoted to the Faith of Christ. 

Mengette and Hauviette of Domremy found themselves 
famous, regarded with added interest by their own sons and 
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daughters, that they were the best loved friends of their Jeann- 
ette’s childhood. Their testimony, like that of Madame Havet, 
once little Charlotte Boucher of Orleans, was all of the gentle- 
ness and prayerfulness of Jeanne’s youth. Dame Marguerite 
of Bourges came to Paris to tell of her three weeks of enter- 
taining the Maid of Peace in the intimacy of her own house. 
Louis le Contes, now a distinguished nobleman, and Jeanne’s 
“beau duc” d’Alencon, were eloquent about the ability and 
the inspiration of the Maid. Count Dunois and Brother Pas- 
querel were willing to talk as long as any would listen in 
court, giving testimony of Jeanne’s faith and courage, relating 
incidents that proved her a true prophetess raised up of God 
for France and Christendom. Aimond de Macy, who still 
loved her well, and many more gave testimony of her chaste 
ways and words. Jean d’Aulon, found in Lyons, sent a fine 
deposition that breathed his own devoted loyalty to the Maid 
whose gaiety of Christian grace and unfailing courage he 
praised. 

From Paris the court was moved to Rouen. The decision 
clearing Jeanne d’Arc of those old wicked accusations was 
best issued from the city where the wrong was done. 

Isabel was not able to travel to Rouen. Her son Jean du 
Lys—now captain of the castle of Vaucouleurs in de Baudri- 
court’s old place—was present at the final “rehabilitation”. 
Later from Jean, Isabel heard of all that took place. Eighteen 
_ witnesses gave testimony here. Several made very plain the 
spiritual heights reached by the martyred girl. One testified 
concerning her Witness of the Spirit: 

“For three weeks I was certain that this young girl spoke 
by inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” 

The physician Delachambre who attended her at Warwick’s 
request testified for her, and Pére Meurice, and—be sure—the 
three good brothers who were with her in her dying hour, and 
faithful Jean Massieu. 

So on a July morning the court met for the last time at the 
palace of the Archbishop of Rouen. ‘The new Archbishop of 
Rheims read the findings in the “case of the honest widow 
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Isabel d’Arc and the brothers of the deceased of good mem- 
ory.” 

Pierre Cauchon’s “‘fine legal case” was declared “iniquitous, 
false, prepared without reference to the statements of Jeanne, 
in a lying manner,” and with “calumny, cozenage, corruption, 
fraud, and malice.” ‘This court proceeded to “break, anni- 
hilate, and annul” those old false articles. They tore the 
document across, “lacerating” it, to show it was of no value. 

With humility these judges gave their judgment: 

“As from the Spirit of God Himself, who trieth the 
spirits, who alone infallibly knoweth His revelations, who 
bloweth where He listeth and doth often choose the weak to 
confound the mighty, who never leaveth those who put their 
trust in Him, but is their support in trouble and in sorrow.” 

The churchmen made a solemn procession to the Old 
Market Place. Again, as on that sad May morning twenty-five 
years before, came thousands of the good Rouenese people 
crowding to express their joy and thanksgiving for the Girl 
who died here in the love and favor of the Crucified One. 
Many men and women joined in honor to Jeanne d’Arc to- 
day, who as boys and girls had wept for her a quarter of 
a century ago. 

On the spot where her scaffold had stood was held the 
solemn service of thanksgiving, and the bishop pronounced 
her first panegyric. 

A high cross was set up to mark the sacred spot, ‘for her 
perpetual memory.” And among the men who helped set up 
that cross was the man who held high the crucifix for her 
to gaze upon until her last breath, Brother Martin Ladvenu. 

Jeanne of Truth can not be crushed to earth. The eternal 
years of God are hers. 


III 


ST. JEANNE D’ARC TO-DAY 


On Passion Sunday, April after the Armistice, Benedict 
XV announced that Jeanne d’Arc’s “process” ,—begun in 1864, 
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and three times interrupted by wars—was completed. In 
May, 1920, on Sunday after Ascension Day, she was can- 
onized. 

This, St. Jeanne d’Arc’s Church festival day—her old special 
Sunday of Faith between the Ascension of the Risen Christ 
and Pentecost, day of the outpouring of His Holy Spirit and 
founding of His Church on earth,—is the only movable feast 
dependent upon Easter ever given to a woman. Significant, to 
Christians providential, that this day of her Victory of Faith 
was reserved through the centuries in the calendar of saints for 
our Girl of the People! In 1921, St. Jeanne d’Arc’s Day came 
on the Eighth of May, her old Orleans Sunday, always cele- 
brated by the French people. 

In 1915, on her day, two million girls and women of Paris 
and environs, led by young employed women, went by two’s, 
three’s, half dozens, to heap Jeanne’s statue of the Rue de 
Rivoli with flowers, in frank gratitude for the 1914 “miracle 
of the Marne.” 

In 1917, after thirty-three years of agitation in the French 
Assembly, the Sunday nearest the Eighth of May was made 
national Festival of Patriotism by the Republic of France. 


“For what is Freedom but the unfettered use 

Of every power that God has given us? 

But chiefly this, with holy habitude of constant Faith, 
Him first, Him last to view.” 
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